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Introduction 


‘Remotely Colonial', is an m J^.ca 

physical and cultural resonance. metropolitan location, 

uality of remoteness ^ee o^the subject and 

fe. away, in both time . mlativi^d 

the people who occupy ^ dimension; it suggests a 

i„ the phrase. It introduces a colonialisms, 

colonialism that is significantly because the 

Remotecoloniahsmim,.^^^^^^^^^^^^ Profit. Oeo- 

r« to-“1-itatio is perhaps the clearest example of the 

nf remoteness The goal of such colonization is security 

rXfficiency; the colony should be enabled to meet the costs 
of adequate security as defined by the state. Such colonization 
encodes a paradox of remoteness as it is distant in some seme, wh. e 
figuring centrally in the strategic interests of a metropole. Typically, 
there is less attention to economic issues. The colonial population 
is present largely for military and administrative purposes, and 
there are few, if any, settlers. 


In most parts of the formerly colonized world, the notion of remote 
colonialism carries an ironic resonance: for the local people subject 
to it, colonialism was never remote. The post-colonial consequences 
of remote colonialism have been as destructive as any other form- 
of colonialism, especially as remote areas have become incorporated 
into new states. Populations of such areas entered the new national 
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OTEIV COLONML 

».</. of mo.« World 

of hterAC)’ goveri such people, as 

haci they „„or/y equipH and political 


rates or jit— so. such peopic, as 

had ''’'J' poorly and political 

mrUoooo^Zdo,o.,o ooro.,1 — 

tlrrn- , ,„ri,.q colonial rule. 

rivalries fosrered . surprising thai it has 

. ore' is inrrinsieaHv relative. i |ut,ulited world. If it 

ac^uS new meaning " encoding culturally exotic 

carried resonance of dr.» to the states 

utherness. today it is "7^;“^'; economic and political powen In 
that dominate of incomplete state .ntegrat.on, 

a world of states. resistance to incorporation ,n the 

ofgovetnment failures, and I ^ ^^„„,„,eness is often associated 
new. body-politic. continuing to provide some 

with the persistence of loca when the demands 

sertices such ,n this aspect, remoteness 

is a problem for the 

instances, mtno.e ar«s^lt governments. 

o/?anjzarjonsfharc repeatedly mount attacks on 

In Pahistan, for as the police and 

ZZZrLnZh o'lganizatlons mount an operation against 
Ln,. ,Mly dominant states, lihe the recent bombings in 
European or American cities, they generate new tensions and 
imernarions} realignments. 

Topographical features such as rugged mountain ranges and 
unforgiving deserts, contribute to the sense of remoteness. Travel 
is difficult and limited to routes around the natural barriers. 
Despite these obstacles, another paradox of remoteness is the 
presence of outsiders, asArdner (1989: 218) points out. From the 
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point of view of the inhabitants, remote areas, historically, have 
been vulnerable to strangers engaged in conquest, usually elsewhere, 
or dislocated people seeking new territory. Today, remoteness is 
marketed to tourists seeking cultural authenticity.’ 

Both the past and the present of Balochistan exemplify the con¬ 
dition of remoteness. Historically situated in the distant reaches 
of the Persian and the Indian empires, it was periodically, and 
tenuously, attached to one or the other. Conquerors seeking the 
riches of South Asia have marched through it, from Darius and 
Alexander to the Portuguese and the British. It has been a new 
homeland for different people, as even the Baloch, who gave 
their name to the region, came from elsewhere. In the times 
when imperial reach was intermittent and limited, Balochistan 
was part of a larger frontier region structured by small polities 
and unstable zones of contestation. Since the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, Balochistan has been both remote and 
strategically important to world powers, first to Britain and now 
to the US. The British sought to secure the north-western borders 
of Imperial India when they established a permanent presence in 
what is now Pakistani Balochistan. They restructured regional space 
when they essentially imposed international borders upon Iran 
and Afghanistan. Incorporated into Pakistan in 1958, Balochistan 9 
remains remote to most Pakistanis, who know it primarily as the 
impoverished backwater of the country. Similarly, Pakistan, remains 
a distant place for those Baloch who have never travelled beyond 
their provincial borders. 

Kalat was a remote border chiefdom when it was drawn into British 
Imperial strategies in the nineteenth century. The ruler, Mehrab 
Khan, exercised a limited authority over a fractious array of sardars 
(tribal chiefs), largely through the tactic of divide and dominate. 
The Kalat Khanate comprised the highland areas of Sarawan and 
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I J nliin of Kachhi, while Makran, on the 

Jhalawan,andthelowIandj^^^^ 

southern coast, was ^nu s^nmiani, was effectively 

enclave of Ubekt. wit ^ , 1 ,/inhabitants of Kalat were pastoral 
independent, h j|ong a caravan route that 

nomads. A ° ^ j^j^aabar. Since Kalat lacked any 

Ts 'there were disputed zones between the rulers of 

Persians to its west. 

.b-i.8hiuoop«ionin.h<B,»hin«»n«f.^a„,« 

Th, 0.., A-'r. =«"'<* * , bu. n,a„, 

of,be saoiar, £.iW •» obaem i., raiding .b= Bn,„h Indian army 
IS i, niaKhed through ibt region. The British, in retaliation, 
counted a punime a«k on 01a. rottat, and kilid Mir Meheab 
Khan Despite this unpromising beginning, the British and the 
Sardars ended up creating what the British termed as ‘tribal 
governance, a politid s)’stem that endured until 1958. 

Balochistans remoteness has been produced and reproduced over 
the centuries. It was restructured by the British when they 
established Quetta as their provincial headquarters and made it the 
centre of a rail and road network. The integrity of Kalat, deemed 
a native state by the British, was undermined when Sarawan and 
much of Kachhi were drawn into the British sphere of influence, 
while the remoteness of Jhalawan and Makran was reproduced in 
the new colonial order. This was not deliberate, but rather the 
result of strategically located transport networb. Thus, though the 
whole of Baluchistan was remote vis-a-vis the Government of India, 
the British presence restructured internally remote spaces. 
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Remoteness is often a negotiation, especially in recent times. It is 
sometimes imposed on an area and its inhabitants, and arguably it 
was imposed on Jhalawan and Makran by the British investment 
in infrastructural development. At present the Government of 
Pakistan, with outside financial and technical assistance, is engage 
in constructing a large port city at Gwadar (Maban). The project 
involves extensive infrastructure, development, with a new inter¬ 
national airport, a rail-link, and a coastal highway. As the plans have 
developed, the project has become more ambitious, even fantastical. 
Its backers envision Gwadar becoming another Singapore or Dubai. 
For a time coastal resort communities advertised the good life, but 
they fell victim to the collapse of the property bubble in 2006. 
This is a transformational project with the potential to catapult 
Makran from remoteness into a transfer point for Pakistani and 
global markets. It is not surprising that there has been considerable 
local resistance to the project, which has the potential to restructure 
Maban from a remote area to a site of deracination and extreme 
economic inequality. 


Native States 

As the British moved across north India from east to west, they 
annexed some lands in direct rule. Elsewhere, they established 
treaty relations with principalities that became bown as the Native 
or the Princely States. The rulers of these states were subordinated 
to, and protected by, the British. Although variable in detail, these 
treaties assured the ruler and his heirs a protected throne in 
exchange for British rights over foreign relations and other 
privileges. This form of indirect rule was called paramountcy. In 
1864, the jurisprude, Henry Maine, argued that sovereignity was 
divisible, providing a legal rationale for paramountcy (Ramusack 
2004: 95-6). There was a fiction at the heart of paramountc)': 
although the ruler was accorded the formal status of the head of 
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state, he ruled at the pleasure of the British. This fiction tv,, 
normally obscured as paramountcy, placed great emphasi, 
diplomacy rather than the direct exercise of force. Diplo„, 
however, was h..cked by the presence of the military, which Wa^ 
ntandited hv the British, but whose cost was. usually, paid by ,h, 
state. As Coen (1971: H) put it, .. if challenged, the British 
Government acted, in Indian States, by no mere reference to 
treaties or usage but by the strength of its right arm.’ 

Despite some highly publicized exceptions like Hyderabad and 
Baroda, many native states had limited rc.sources. The British 
appropriated much of the most-productive land of India. Withii^ 
the states, the ruler in turn retained the best tracts for his own use. 
Rulers were accustomed to distributing some of the royal estate in 
jjprs (land-grants to loyal nobility) or other grants designed to 
strengthen the throne.* The rulers of many native states were 
accustomed to retaining power by engaging in alliances with 
aristocracies, internal and external. Paramountc)' discouraged direct 
contact betsveen colonial officials and the ordinary subjects of 
native states. The.ce factors, combined with the reluctance of the 
G)ngrcss (Indian National Congress) to establish serious relations 
with the princes, contributed to the political marginalization of the 
states in the independence movement. 

In the first-half of the nineteenth centur)\ colonial authorities 
generally obserxed the distinction between internal and external 
relations, and there was little interference in the domestic matters 
of the state. Dalhousie, who sen'ed as the Viceroy from 1848 to 
1856, however, pursued a more activist polic)' towards the states, 
breaching the boundary berween internal and external affairs. He 
annexed those states whose rulers died without a natural heir and 
also the ones where the British deemed the government to be 
ineffectual, corrupt, and resistant to reform. Despite these 
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challenges, most Indian States remained loyal during the uprising 
of 1857. They were rewarded by assurances that the government 
w^ould abandon the aggressive annexation of previous adminis¬ 
trations. When Queen Victoria was proclaimed Empress of India 
in 1877, there were more than 600 Indian Stares. They ranged from 
Hyderabad, some 82,000 square miles in size, to some states less 
than ten square miles, ‘estates rather than true states’ (Allen and 
Dwivedi, 1986: 2). The Nizam (title of the hereditary ruler) of 
Hyderabad was one of the richest men in the world, while the 
revenues of the small landlord, the talukdars and the jngirdnrs 
(land-owners) barely met their expenses. Ramusack (2004: 8) 
estimates that only between sixty to ninety of these princely rulers 
played a significant role in the politics of the colonial period.^ 

The Struggle of 1857 was a crisis for the British rulers (Metcalf, 
1995: 43). With the end of the East India Company and the 
banishment of the last Mughal king, London assumed direct 
responsibility for the Indian Empire. The British found themselves 
presiding over uvo categories of subjects with different administrative 
structures and law codes, such that the British head of the Indian 
state had two titles: Viceroy and Govenor General, the latter 
indicating his responsibility for the Native States. 

British officials, in collusion with the native princes, maintained a 
conservative form of cultural remoteness during the course of the 
nineteenth century. Imperial politicians in London and Calcutta 
fostered the construction of an ancient, exotic India (Cannadine, 
2002:46). For many British officials, the rulers of the large princely 
states embodied the ‘real India’. As the nineteenth century 
advanced, the contrast between the states and British India became 
more consciously drawn. The Imperial Assemblage of 1877 
embodied the British vision of a distinct relationship between the 
Queen-Empress and her Indian subjects, with special attention to 
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Jt w-as J. fijc British created a new honon 

Squickly acquired .hrec ranks, op^„ 

S«' “'■'"‘"■‘■/'kl Bri*'- '■“"ours 

order. t> j ^ There was some maneuveri„ 

^':;:?d t the ranking competu.on among 
predontin^^^'y ‘ 

chick ' i^orsemansJiip and hunting with 

A/anrpr/nc«^».-f ,,,,Viries were markers of masculinity 

the colonial _ famous for larg,, 

/n both India and Bn ^ hunt or shoot hosted by 

ebhoratcly staged, hunts. 

a major prince tvere ig ^^^Vuious precision so that the largest 

tiger shoots, organ, se^ appearance opposite the right 

rigers ah^^.'-s ensured that Madhav Rao dealt 

sl-uori"f^^^ their regents- (Allen and Dwivedi, 

KiMr Exceptionausm 

On the face oflr, Kalar had the attributes of a ntaior native state, 
as a t«ao- state, formallv entitled to dtrect telattons wtth the 
Weetov It »as a ‘salute state', with a nineteen-gun status, and only 
s/x srarw nnked higher. Yer it is barely mentioned, if at all, in the 
literature dealing with the native states. In fact, located at the far 
reaches of the British Indian Empire, Kalat bad little in common 
with the other native states. Ahmad Yar Khan, ruler of Kalat from 
J9JJ until 1955, rejected the status of an Indian Stare on the 
grounds that there was nothing Indian about Kalat. In some ways 
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. ,^as right because Kalat was far from exemplifying tV^ re 
he was b p . The British, 

India. despite the pageantry of the annual Sibi fai - 
u wever, dismissed Ahmad Yar Khans argument as a a 
Iready become a princely state with the treaty of 1876. However, 
over time, Kalat’s formal status became increasingly at odds •wit 
administrative practice, producing what can be called Kalat 

exccptionalism. 

The basis of this exceptionalism was created in the interaction 
between the colonial officials and the tribal elites. It began with tVie 




sardari resistance 


that culminated in the Kachhi raids of 1871. 


These raids occurred during a debate over Kalat policy between 
■'William Merewether, Commissioner of Sindh, and Robert 
Sandeman, Deputy Commissioner in the Punjab, and they 
strengthened Sandeman s position of dealing directly with the tribal 
chiefs (see Chapter 3). Kalat exceptionalism was extended in the 
deposing of Mir Khodadad Khan in 1892, which is discussed at 
length in Chapter 6. The Khan probably did not expect to lose his 
throne when he challenged British authority. The Government of 
India, far from the scene in Calcutta, was hesitant, as a matter of 
policy, to depose the princely rulers. Had they been able to 
intervene at an earlier stage, Khodadad Khan might have retained 
his position, and had the government not forced him off the 
throne, Calcutta might have entertained deposing his son, Mir 
Mahmud Khan, instead. 

Mahmud Khan, who succeeded his father, occupied the throne but 
refused to rule. His tactics of avoidance and delay led the Britisb 
to violate the general norms of paramountcy and step further into 
the governance of Kalat, thus increasing the British dependence on 
the state’s tribal administration. 
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in ^‘^rr of res in Kaclihi. Ethnic 

'’"’'Ti-ufcr ‘■"‘^ “ '‘'"‘^“^'‘'dcrs. an-J ‘'“''‘- 

Trh'^ K'’”" ^"‘' '°“‘' 

^ iverc rhc f^hu ^ ^rks the town of 

sa!dlrs.ThcovcrhPP:^^^-^^^^^^^ in 

„,.,* J,„,h. in »<>><'>• '^ 'J/^onrriburing to the lack of 

fh/iatfut. to it. ^^„„urc «’'>■ instability: the 

Salat ^ r.vo political allegiance, and 

po>'"^'T \t <o rdoc^'^ rT L These underwrote the 
tribesmans J . of the hhan ^^rawan sardars to 

Ehe conresred bo d 

irxabihty of the ^^iburary state. 

precipitate a mor pushed Kalat 

Rr/r/5A British understood the Kalat 

^ j ^r^rer centralization ha ;^ferevveather. Calcutta’s 

toward greater e spoused by 

,ip,, a position j ^„d tribal government, allowed 

decision to back ,earns of Alnk-n. to be finessed, 

intporrant decisions, such ^ .olattons with 

and ad Aoc arrangements problems as 

fftaran. to take place. I930s. 

decoloniaat/ongornnderavaymrbeJdd 


decolonization goi uiiu- ^ 

. I i.v.r This had distinctive con- 
The British stabilized a ^ difFerences generated 

„„„ t.:eiba r~n. 

bv the British reflected pre-existing 

and agrarian resources. Sarawan sardars. who controlled more 
n "oitsesrares than most ofitheir jhalawan counterparts, w 


and agrarian resources. Sarawan sardars. who controlled more 
nmspemusestates than most ofitheir jhalawan counterparts, worked 
Lp^umcers of cooperation «Uh the colonial administration that 
ensured rhe success of tribal governance. However, they asserted 
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to insulate women and tenants ftom colonial autKotity. The 

irritations of tribal governance becatne apparent in 31 ^ 1^1 

effectiveness of (tribal court) decisions depended on 

Facnonahzed, the sardari lineages and ambitious 


The 


fOph^oce. - * ssiicagcs and 

tal^l^ris (section heads) were not prone to compliance. 

Makran had different problenas. as various branches of a 
„quering lineage controlled oases settlentents and engaged ir 
-:c- hostilities with one another. After sev,>ro\_ r 



conq“^^“'° .iiru engaged in 

Ironic host.hr.es wuh one another. After several unsuccessful 
, control the unsecured border with Persia, the British 


attempts I 


IMS^- VMC 1311’ 

^rned Makran over to a nazim (administrator), who was 
' '■ employed by the Khan, a technicality that allowed the 


formally <--- * ' ■' -^ivowca tne 

Agency’s officials to keep a distance from Makran affairs. This 
was convenient, as the nazim kept the order desired by the 

« _ ? L. *-*-» ^rri/^inc \__.1 t i 


was ' -- kuc 

with methods unacceptable to both London and 


Briti 


•ish 


Calcutta. 


The marginalization of the Khan and rise of ‘tribal government’, 
the consequences of a series of events. Some, such as the Llrst 


were*-- - ---- ..o,. 

Afghan War (1839-42), were international in scope, while others, 
such as the protracted efforts of the Sarawan sardars to repossess 
their Kachhi estates, confiscated after the war, and enter into direct 
relations with the colonial state, were national in scope. Still others, 
such as the Khan’s relations with the sardars, were local. Being 
remotely colonial at the borders of the Indian Empire, meant that 
the treaty which designated the Khan as the ruler of the Kalat State, 
could be repeatedly finessed in favour of tribal governance. The 
Khan would be accorded all the protocol extended to the native 
princes, but his throne would be no seat of power. The Eax 
Britannica might have led to the decay of tribal organization and 
savdrtri authority, had the British been willing to engage directly 
with the tribespeople and the tenants, but paramountcy discouraged 
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this option. Agency ofllciak were not averse to violating 
ntountc,-. and the turn ro tribal governance itself, was a firndan,,.^' 
breach of that principle. Dependence on the satdars fn^,, 
discouraged direct dealings with the natives and elicited " 

• I_ rlir nnlicv. 


UJ^CUUI<«^vvJ 

on officials ignored the policy. 


sancti, 


*ons 


During the course of several postings, Terence Keyes repeated! 
attempted to secure freedom for slaves. His efforts elicited tw^ 
irprimands and several cautions from his superiors.’ Managing tl^^ 
contradictions attendant on a Princely State, that was governed 
through a tribal confederation, led to tensions between Calcutt 
determined ro maintain the appearance of the state, and Age 
officials coping with conditions on the ground. ^ 


In the 1930s, the growing power of the Congress persuaded the 
British to develop a new arrangement for power-sharing in 
Go\rrnment of India. It was a federation of provinces and the 
Nari\-e Stares and each princely ruler was permitted to decide 
whether ro federate his state. Decades of decisions postponed, issues 
tabled, and compromises made, resulted in Kalat being deemed 
ineligible to join the proposed government. In fact, the Agency’s 
officials, chained by Calcutta to produce the constitution of Kalat 
had great difficult}' naming what they and the tribal leaders had 
created over time. Was it a form of‘feudalism’ as the Treaty of 1876 
suggested? Was it a ‘tribal confederation’, a term reluctantly 
accepted by Calcutta in the early years of the twentieth century.? 
Or was Kalat sui generis, a multiple federal state’, as Keyes had 
suggested in 1926.’ However the British characterized the Kalat that 
and the sardars had created, their commitment to it precluded 
t etr treaty obligations. When the activist ruler, Mir Ahmad Yar 
^an was installed in 1933, the Agent to the Governor General 
^ finrish could nor honour the terms of the 
ftaiy that pertained to the powers of the Khan. These 
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difficulties disrupted post-wa, negotiations fo, , 

power. Remotely colonial meant that ad hoc deric j"' 

^„,i„sain order rendered Kalat an exception 


Calcutta, with an eye toward Usndon, relentlessly upheld Ae 
appearance of patamountcy, ^^ile authoriaing AgJ; 
breaches of tt. For much of the colonial period, the British bWd 
rheir problems on the Khans, claiming that their character defecu 
necessitated departures from policy. Mir Khodadad Khan’s excessive 
greed and brutality were used to rationalize his deposition in 1892 
When Agent to the Governor General (AGG) Browne, deposed 
him, he drew on a discourse of the defects of the princely ruler 
When he sought the support of the sardars for the abdication, he 
set Kalat on its distinctive trajectory. Similarly, Agency officials 
cited indolence and immaturity as explanations for Mahmud 
Khan’s unwillingness to cooperate. It is obvious that the structure 
of paramountcy did not generate rulers responsive to the needs of 
their subjects. Despite rare exceptions, the princes, their thrones 
guaranteed by British power, were not committed to the political 
and economic development of their states. 



The Problem of Tribe 


Tribe has a problematic history in anthropological discourse, with 
a semantic domain that oscillates between a universalizing generality 
and an ethnographic specificity. In its more inclusive aspect, tribe 
has been used to designate general category of societies in which 
kinship orders social and economic relations. The universalizing 
tendency in tribal discourse reached a peak in the early 1960s when 
American neo-evolutionists proposed a tribal stage in cultural 
evolution (Sahlins, 1968; Sahlins and Service, I960; Service, 1971). 
The tribal stage generated a debate that highlighted the varied and 
inconsistent usages of tribe (Fried, 1967). 
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. u ’ was critically shaped with 

' , „■«! Evans-Pritchard trib« 

The anrhropolog jn 194 • balanced 

„ibal aoai^ty. though 

became the other of the 
''■rHat .Wheat formal ^ ^be sente of an organic 

r^'i/cal ’"It I became an established prestige 

lltn- der/'-ed front a imealadnrai 1986), as a number 

’te’in anthropological theory! ^ j adumbrated Evans- 

r"w"£~ ..r E—p.—. »• 
Pritchards concept o a t .be 

Afiddleton and Tart, 195 ■ . e • .■ 

rn to evolution and functionalism 

TTie ntid-nrentieth centut,'ru g_,,j 

rv'ed to exclude histonca! proc process, wa. 


evo/ut/on, a non-reperhiv 


_ . was 

tuar evuiucac..*, - - scientific grounds. Thomas 

superiortopureytemp^^^ „f history was more than a 

am has argne^^^ producing a subject-a 

ZrTorien- wirb a distinctive cuitupmenable to the 
professionalization of anthropolog,. as a d.st.nct.ve dtscpitne 
indeed, Evans-Pritchards determination to reveal the structural 
principles of Kuer sodet,' led to him exclude or downplay socio¬ 
economic di/Terenriation (Gough, J97i), and the impact of traders 
dealing in slaves and ivory (Sachs, 1979). The extensive scholarship 
generated by Evans-Pritchards Nuer research is a fesrament to the 
breadth and depth of bis work and dalso to its historical moment. 

With the consolidation of post-colonial states throughout the 
1960s and the 1970s, tribal discourse came under increasing attack. 
Fried (1967:5) noted the connections benveen racism and tribalism 
that formed the basis of a sustained critique from indigenous 
scholars and officials of the new governments. Even today, in the 
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popular press, tribe is often used rr. ; 

pluralism in the context of -tr cm rejection of ethnic 

breakup of Yugoslavia. A d ^’^^rnple, in the 

challenge to civilized life. Th 'nto tribalism is a violent 

in contemporary usage amnlifi u connotation of tribe 

Today, •rribe-, of.ennoZ''!:;:tr".T'°"'“' 
ambiguous yet indispensable qualities ‘T-u 

has served as the signifier of a stabl " ^ ^‘g"als an irony, tribe 
present, and in the post-colorarir 

colonial construction of the past. critiques the 

Evans-Pritchard’s Nuer analysis influenced Middle East ethn U 
and generated a debate regarding tribes and 
Abu-Lughod (1986; 30) suggests that tb "^gn'cntation. 

segmentauen and tribal polW^c/a ?"” "^ 
based imerests between mL anl: oLUTnTr 1 
The focus on structural analysis of tribal f " ‘"f”'™"'*' 

tribe from history in a regirie u a'"”"’ 

complex relationship. Thl trend 

Garthwaite (1983) and Beck ( 1 <)S 61 k 7 cholars such as 
confederations of Iran xt ‘n! r T “ ^tear tribal 

of long-distance trade c ? 

lrtL"Se''f''‘T" of 

acting tribe from history. Salzman proposed a view of tribe 

and stare as inevitably opposed structures, each of which constitutes 

th^MMdTe 

timeless tepeSln te^ 

P ion. 1 he . . . brief European imperial and colonial 
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disruptions in the Middle East. . . have come and gone, and fai 
to alter the tribe-state dynamic (Salzman, 2008: 194). 
historical events become critical elements of what is essentially ^ 
ahistorical analysis, they take on an arbitrary quality. Europe^l^ 
colonialism becomes a marginal event in Salzman’s argument, whil 
the violence associated with the eighth-century Arab expansio,^ 
becomes central. 


Tribe, as a contemporary issue in Balochistan, has something \ 
common with ‘tribe’ in the anthropological discourse. 
discourses, in radically differing contexts, are profoundly ahistorical 
In the former, the role of the state is obscured, while in the latter 
tribe is still enmeshed in the disciplinary heritage of evolution and 
functionalism. There is a male, kin-based autonomy, at the heart 
of most tribal formations, but variations derived from the common 
base reflect different times and places. When abstract tribe is 
opposed to abstract state as in Salzman’s analysis, time and pla^e 
are obliterated. This results in what Cooper (2005: 17) calls 
‘ahistorical history’, a relating of past to the present through 
abstract forces that erase the particular dynamics of time and place. 
Under these conditions, the tribe in contemporary Balochistan, 
existing within a post-colonial state, is essentially the same as it was 
during the British times. To be sure, there is some apparent 
continuit)'. The tribes of today’s Balochistan are still led by sardars, 
lineage and collective responsibility continue to shape the lives of 
most tribespeople, and there is still a significant degree of autonomy 
in most of Balochistan. Should this be understood as timeless 
resistance to centralized authority? Or should the state be faulted 
for colluding with sardars and failing to provide basic services and 
opportunities? 


British dominance in Balochi«,„ 
borders and maintenance of an ac "“Ward 

Paramountcy favoured chiefs of “f 

line, and cooperate with their countc”'''^’ ‘“"'P '’’'it i''''’'"’"’ 
disputes without British interven^r^^-olvinei!;:;;'" 
considerable control over internal aff • chief. 

of disputes. The sardars of Sarawan the d' 

at this than their counterparts in TT "lore 
determined by structural, historical 

smaller size of the tribes of Satawan wahl ''“otots -iT 

a firmer hold on section leadets. and theh fto u' 

^hen they accumulated h.ms.yas (n^v un 7*'"'"'’’oceS 

cultivating tenants on lands made see,,’, l ''“"owers) . 

These sardats had been the core of the ^ 

and were rewarded for their loyalty with Kalat 

had engaged in protracted negotiations whh ^' 0 ' 

first for direct relations and later for the on, 

after the First Afghan War. Historical «p^eri 

sardars of Sarawan to value limited Predisposed the 

“operation with the British. 

The colonial institutions: 


r-‘«uun With 

The colonial institutions of tribal govern.^ 
the levies. The jirga was a deliberative bod 
of the Agency to consider cases, 

recommendations, based on which rhs 4 '■'^Oons product 
f,„.i Th., 

p,i.dpi., .1*0.81, 

0.00., Rob.,, S.nd,n»„. fc, »CG of ,k, B„o,h „ 
Agency, established this form of tribal governance, and it i 
sometimes referred to as the ‘Sandeman system’. Sandeman foun, 
certain aspects of tribalism—ran/ari authority and collectiv 
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improve them. 


„ L that refers to gatherings—Barth ( 1959 . 67 , 

Jirga is a Pas ^e called for by any landholdi„ 

calls them assembhes tn _ _n 




male. Pushrun. i «> . 

to speak. Thev are called for a wide varjeyf reasons, and the is.,, 

the level of //rra assemk/_ , 


rrcLiZd usually determines rhe level of Jirga assembled' 
ne British appropriation ofy/rg. as the deljerattve body ft, 
Kalats governance is ironic in several ways. WTiat .n Pusft^^ 
societv is an egalitarian meeting called by any landholjng man, 
became in Kalat an institution convened by a colonial official who 
framed the issue and conducted the meeting. From the beginning, 
the was seen as a means of strengthening the sardars' authority 
and aliening them with the colonial state. The notion that the 
British Ld preserved ancient tribal governance grew stronger over 
the decades until it became an unexamined truth. British officers 
in Quetta, reading of the growing challenges to colonial authority 
in India, took comfort in the belief that traditional, i.e. tribaJ. way. 
retained their hold on the people of Baluchistan. 


If histoiy predisposed collaboration for the sardars of Sarawan. it 
had a contrarv effect on the chiefs of Jhalawan. Their large tribal 
formations provided space for (section head) intrigue and 

factionalism, and the J/rga-levies system proved incapable of 
devising effective resolutions for the chronic succession contests in 
the Zehri and Afengal formations, discussed in Chapter 8. The 
British desire to record tribal and rir^^-rr units led to a rise in tribal 
factionalism as the headmen of large sections maneuvered to 
separate and be recognized as independent sardars. Agency officials 
sometimes turned to takkris for internal tribal intelligence, a move 
that further contributed to instability. The already limited 
legitimao’ of the was further undermined when the British 



were forced to call repeated to deal with the same problem 
In pre-colonial times, succession disputes had usually frd to violent 
resolutions, but the British could not sanction such action. They 
turned to the Jirga to punish dissidence and violence through 
assessment of fines, bonds for good behaviour, and occasional 
imprisonment. 

Kalat exceptionalism was produced over many decades. It involved 
the actions of multiple players with complexly-layered agendas on 
both sides of the colonial relationship. Agency officials and 
Calcutta were united in maintaining colonial dominance, but they 
often differed with regard to staffing, budget and tactics. The chiefs 
were not a unitary force, and probably never had been. They varied 
in terms of resources, organization and followers, and their ranks 
were cross-cut by shifting alliances and enmities. The Khans were 
accustomed to maintaining power by manipulating various sardzr/ 
factions, and, on occasion, ordering the murder of an especially 
recalcitrant chief, an option no longer available to them. Remote 
colonialism in Balochistan was profoundly political. Occasionally, 
an official would initiate a small-scale project—like the unsuccessful 
silkworm cultivation in Mastung, or tree- planting in Quetta, but 
there was no real interest in sustained economic development, as 
the principles of paramountcy supported ‘traditional’ economic 
production. The emphasis on governance rather than development 
has had a pervasive influence on anti-colonial and ethno-nationalist 
movements which have generally focused more on politics than 
economics. 


Colonial Knowledge 

There is a growing literature on colonial knowledge, much of it 
arguing that the collection and classification of numerical and 
ethnographic data became an important adjunct to colonial 
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. . ^ .he nineteenth century (Cohn: 1987, 153 

TT. ^oo>■■ o"'-- >’«'• 4 

to t” Brt,i K G.»n"- » C.lc«» manl-rf » 

2009). 1 nc j,Jicated to enumeration, classification anj 
series of and the princely states. !„ 

““ T" 

.he precede., .f ri™'- e«..p.la,..n, fo, 
dereloped in Wl “"'ey of ,t, 

principle tribes of India. This project was extended to Balochistap, 
where an accurate and systematic account of the customs of the 
various tribes in Baluchistan, in addition to its scientific 
importance, would also prove a valuable aid towards efficient and 
sjmipathetic administration.’ The survey began as an undertaking 
independent of the District Gazetteers, but constraints of time and 
staffled to the ethnographic material being incorporated into the 


remotely colonial 


It is unlikely that agenc)^ officials welcomed the project at the time. 
Much of Kalat was still largely unknown, and in British Baluchistan, 
district organization was still a process in progress, as the territory 
acquired in the 1879 Treaty of Gandamak had not yet been fully 
absorbed. In fact, the new district of Loralai was created as the data 
was collected, necessitating the increase in volumes from eight to 
nine. It is not surprising that the deadline for completing the 
project was extended ^v^’ice. The report meticulously documented 
expenses, the dates that specific volumes were completed, and 
noted the officials involved with their areas of responsibility. 
Howe\Tr, when it came to the methods used for the the actual 
collection of the data, the report was silent. 


.XT 


introduction 

The preface of each district vol,„„„ • a- 
were posted to the districts for perILr'” 
fourteen months to collect data, but how th 
These men provided drafts, which w.. u 
officials. It is not surprising that the G ' " 
shortcomings. The sections dealing with""""'" 
women are uniformly shallow and formur^ci'^' 

by obfuscation (Chapter 7) Wher, , 1 , ’ ^ dealt with 

«1. f™ ,l„„ 

‘servile dependents’, a category that also “ 

entertainers. In Makran. Kharan, and LaTb'l'^"'^ 
more numerous and visible, thev’were r/ ' 
relatively comfortable conditions. Th “ '‘'''"g “"der 

also, essentially, unreliable estimar,. m' 

District Gazetteer Series is an ^ ^^'“‘^•’istan 

economic data regarding land ten achievement. The 

irrigation technology is extens' "^"V “"'•'^cts and 

and the flora and fau’na. are extlretZ^’ 

bounded units. There is virtually no tribe Aar^ a"gelajgrariJ 
homogeneous body with uncontested boundariel Trib s Z 
internally marked by distinctions of .akkars (founding and new- 
comer sections). These indicate the ability of tribesmen to relocate 
and shift political allegiance from one sardar to another without 
abandoning their genealogical identity. This complicated the British 
desire to assign a clear tribal status to all the tribespeople. At the 
tribal and takkar levels, the British appear to have followed political 
allegiance. Thus the British distinguished three independent but 
related tribes of Mengal: Zagar Mengals who resided in Chagai, the 
Mengals of Jhalawan, and the Bolan Mengals (GOB Chagai: 62). 
The dominant takkar of the Jhalawan Mengals contained lineages 
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claiming Persian. Pushrun and Raisani origins (GOB Jhalawan: 82). 
The British excluded Raisanis located in British Baluchistan, along 
with the Mengal Raisanis. from their enumeration of the tribe in 
Sarawan (GOB Sarawan: 50* 

The British thought of tribes as belonging to one of the three 
racial-linguistic groups: Pushtun, Brahui. and the Baloch. Yet 
Hughes-Buller. in charge of the 1901 Census of India, found ih^ 
the heterogeneity of the Khetran sections made it impossible to 
classify the tribe as either Pushtun or Baloch (GOB: Loralai: 98). 
I'his openness across linguistic and tribal boundries was generated 
by large-scale migration, such as the movement of Baloch into the 
area in the llfteenth century as well as by the more recent small- 
scale movement of families and lineages within the territory. 
Mohilit)' underwrote a masculine autonomy while contributing to 
a systematic instability. The Gazetteers inscribe the British struggle 
to bound a tribe and enumerate its sections, even as the p^^ 
Britannica opened new tracts to cultivation, sparking increased 
movement across tribal boundaries. The tribe was a locus of status 
(genealog)) and contract (allegiance to a sardar). The capacity to 
integrate heterogeneous sections suggests that tribes were fluid and 
inclusive rather than exclusive structures. Under these conditions 
it seems appropriate to speak of tribal formations (Swidler. 1992). 

WTiat the British came to call tribal governance was in fact Agency- 
sjrdtiri governance. Aside from the tribal elite, the British avoided 
interaction with individuals. Although some British officials 
engaged in invidious comparisons of Brahui, Baloch, and the 
Pushiuns, it was the subject status, not race , that was the 
important identity. Subject status was the foundation of legal 
procedures, as it defined which law code w'ould apply and which 
bodv would adjudicate these. Status determined who was 
authorized to represent tribespeople, clients and tenants. The 


in-ibilityofordinary Baloch ,o speak for them t '' 

their cases to Agency officials, was a critir.l ” 

power within the tribes. Ideally, subie *^fdars' 

tenant, or client—fused political and 

this was not the case, when tribals cl. f'l^hons. When 

where village lands were apportion 

different tribes, there was space for challen""”"^ 0''«rlords from 
some instances cultivators challenged th" """T 
case. Chapter 4). In others, overlords In^'h(Mastung 
one another’s rights (Makran, Chapter 8) ' 

Ifone were to ask the question, as to who were the , c 

Kalat, one would find no simple answer. The Khanty 
most of whom cultivated his lands Sim I I l subjects, 

own tribal subjects. Ethnic s^ecSts^^^^r " 1 
Hindu shopkeepers, monevlenH cultivators, 

Afgh... Z, „ Zl i'l ’ a""' .. 

diL .f. Ki,.„ „. .„2 

proper subjects of Kalat before the B^t l^ErTf t"' 
u- u j I. recourse to Kalat 

sub,ecthood was hmited to international relations. Makl; 
became Kalat subjects, rather than subjects of the ..W (,oca 
chteft), when the Br.tish assessed responsibility for raids and 
murders across the Persian-Makran border. Similarly, the tribals also 
became subjects of Kalat when the British demanded their 
extraditton as persons wanted for criminal activities. The status of 
Kalat subject’ had no meaning for local people, accustomed to 
moving freely across the newly-established international borders 
that bisected cultural-linguistic groups. Although the concept of a 
national status as either a Kalati or a Persian was meaningless on 
both sides of the border, the British, for their own convenience in 
administration, needed to assign a specific ‘nationality' to everybody 
in order to distinguish internal and external subjects. 
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,4 ^^(^'.i/.i(. as sub/ecthood Was 

j. was never a jjj,„r,tics. Aft<?r tlie death of 

Domesricith'' ^ ^a* essential to the 

divided into tn /ns Agency at the time of 

/do (C/i-T'*’'’^^^ ' an enif ‘V ^ Khan? If the former, 

conrse ofs,nip/y a *0 

his deitth' or in>rst.g^f‘^- 

the Agency »vas < . ^ ^riorit}' for the British in 

, rh internJtionJ Borden. established as tlic 

orpoinnng our .h« r„n,i„ i„ 

„eed arose. The Bnns/i t^re 

K'^r..s person, f that .t - ,rions. The space of Kaiat 

aristocracT Hither tiiart on The of 

wa.s. .n rhe Khan when he raised a 

Makran were snhctrJma^ ,he revenue due 

(rribal army) and niarc of Kharan. 

Aim. as othersMSc nc j^^hanisratt and Iran, was at best 

K-ared on the borders borders of KaJat were the 

a nominal ally of t e _ ^ dramatically from 

nnitfonro' S"' p„gmat,c way. They 

ft>m personal po ' ardar of Kharan, in violation 

-»^.^7:'2Trr of the IS76 M-rung Treaty. The 
of the spirit. 1 no ,\fakran hakoms of oases settJe- 

inrraaable hostilities among rhe AiaKra 

^entr W.4genty officials to install their own cand,date to govern 
.tiatran tn die Khans nante. TTe dominance of the personal at the 
erpense of the instinttional produced a rather de-terr.tor,ahzed 
/Calar, insecurely anchored ar its margins. 

Some years ago 1 came across an intriguing document at the Indian 
Office Records Library' (now a part of the British Library). It was 
report by an Assistant Political Agent sent to investigate a charge 
It Baloch men were selling women to Sindhi inen.* I imagined 
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,he setone in the guesthouse of. I„c,|ly p,„„tnent man. u,h„ had 
been g.ven the task of sounding up the men suspected of engaging 
in such dtshonoutahle hehavtour. None of the patticip.nts warned 
be there: ne.ther the junior offlcial who had been sent off to the 
hmtetlands. not the men accused of dishonourable acts. The object 
of the invesogatton. the young women, were absent. The document 
records an tnvest.gat.on that no „„e wanted, except perhaps the 
unnamed tnfotmant, whose accusation had initiated jt. Ye, the 
invesogatton duly took place, was written up. and temains in the 
archive. 

The repo,, reflects the conditions of production as it is a mixture 
of detatled facts and overarching ambiguity. The names of Z 
women ,n quest.on, were recorded, but they were spoken for by 
a male telat.ve The APA appeals to the common knowledge that 
Baloch men sell thetr women in marriage. This made it impossible 
for the mvesttgato, to make an authoritative distinction Ltween 
accepted cultural practice and ttaffleking in women. Under the 
crcumstances, h. superiors might prefer to view it as cuUutal 
pract.ee, although he would continue to monitor the situation. 

This report is an example of what Stollet (2009: 247) calls 
contnved ignorance. Read in the post-colonial context, its plaintive 
appeal to the opaque indeterminacy of native ways is absmd. The 
spunous dtirtculnes of telling a slave from a wife ate discussed at 
some length tn Chapter 7. Here I want to highlight the complex 
tnterweavtng of bureaucratic form and the carefully constructed 
amb,gutty that underwrote deliberate ignorance. The junior official 
offered a prov.s.onal resolution-the women were given in marriage 
rather than sold into slavery—while, simultaneously, providing 
derails that would support a contrary conclusion, should mote facts 
come to light, or should his superiors wish to pursue the issue 
further. 
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^nce • border sctuncy and 

B jSfciW"- ‘Zplir..d by local gender practice' 

oCpan./non"''’’’ ^lonial spaces. The Intrusion of 

pCrccdcsctei'cl/^^ disruptive. Although ntale 

^men into „nial divide predominates in the case 

ennpetat/on across .lie ^.pically, produced tension betsvee„ 

aboie.inirudiXS"'"" • tribesmen. A woman who succeeded 

the colonial officials and^^^^ breached cuitu,a| 

aepresenting hetse ,ecognize her, even though her 


e abour 


siorrrvCoroNMC 

, was particularly significant 


^VOIO^” ' 


border security and , 


Bp the turn ofthe centuo’. 


jr British officials had come to regard 
as particularly volatile. The fear thar 

sX^Bto-X^lrallnro violentfeudlngled to ^ 
Sishment W-posts as safe-havens. A woman who fled to a 
post tins to he pmrected until the PA could hear the particulars 
^d decide a course of acrion. female slaves m colonial spaces were 

especially disruptive, as shvery had been abolished in Britain before 

the Agenq' «^s established. Thus, a female slave, who got to a 
court in either British Baluchistan or the Agency Territories, had a 
right to her freedom. However, she was often persuaded to 
relinquish this right when officials brought family members who 
begged her to return. 

Fear of scandal in Britain amplified the difficulties of local women 
in colonial spaces. Abuse of native women was an ongoing concern 
of several feminist and reform movements. While the construction 
of the enslaved, helpless native woman was necessary to the self- 
fishioning of British women as agents struggling for their own 
l/heration (Button, 1994.- Chapter 31. the ‘debased native woman’ 
trope became critic^ to contrived ignorance in Baluchistan: she is 


'NTRoduction 


ION 

debased in slavcoi. debased i„ „ . 

wife was assened tepcatedly i„ rhe'e The brutal life of , 
described as chattel'. Despise efear °fte„ 

the rurdur, lineages and the w K between 

Gazetteer notes a difference betw er’’h°^' 

prosperous men and those with Zr ZZ" """'d <0 

.0 undetesttmate the hard dome “L ri 'I don't wish 
formulaic qualities of the Gazettee j 

knowledge. The figure of she ssTbal of 

'"tl u‘" "’“"“S' ""'d so absol t “ or 

ttsclf had created the conditions of htlife if“""X 
between a slave and a wife. Female s v I '‘“""-I 

p,non because they were obliged ,0 fol7 '"’"’P'‘“"d the British 
found, had to be addressed; marriage dld7 IIT*- when 

amb.gutttes between exchanges in ma P^^ived 

allowed the AGG to sign off on the 

women as wives, not slaves and “"g°™ng the 

"°""8 >' squired no fiftthe' 

This study is provisional j • 
buii. upon colonial atchCth: “ e ^ 

production (Trouillot. I 995 ) assd a' the point of 

along the grain (Stolet. 2003 lOOoTT'h ' 
other scholars to revise and exn \t c“courage 
Balochistan. The colonial BalocMs" narrative of 

exclusions. P-amountcy 

investigation of native life and h k* intrusive 

for Fiji, and Stoler (2009) for th Thomas (1994) 

farther discouraged the development ofTo t 
relieved the British from n • ^o^ledge, which 

women and slaves The disr troubling questions about 

lltrir:''’-'”- 
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condition of women was deliberately maintained, as is evid 
Chapter 7. With virtually no permanent European resi^ ^ * 
Baluchistan in general, and Kalat in particular, were free of 
of concerns—pauperization of Dutch settlers and the status 
character of mixed bloods, for example—that were 


concerns of Dutch colonial officials (Stoler, 2009). 




There was no civilian society' capable of mediating British pQjj 
and practice. Missionary activities were limited to Quet^^ 
Baluchistan, and Jacobabad in Sindh, and the medical servi^ 
which these missionaries provided were arguably more 
certainly more successful than their efforts at proselytizing.*> Britj^Jj 
recruitment of lower-level clerks and railway labour from 
ser\ed to exclude tribals from colonial administration and Wag^ 
labour. The commercial sector of Querra originated in rnerchants 
already known to the British being granted provisioning contracts 
Kalat paramounfcy was a politics of fixed social locations. The kind 
of forced modernization enacted in parts of India was absent i^ 
Kalat. 

The official British archive was marked by a narrow focus on 
governance, of the institutions and personnel that constituted their 
control. The rationale for a just and reasonable domination, and 
the means necessary’ to maintain power, arc the fundamental 
subjects of such archives. There is considerable room for 
manipulation in the requirement to report, to narrate events and 
identify' participants to superior officials. The ability to shape 
events was amplified by a commonly shared sense of what could 
or should, be omitted. In the Kalat archive the rational agency of 
nari\'es is perhaps the clearest, most consistent silence. Khans and 
sardars acred, but their actions were often reported without the 
need ,0 mnburc momes. Only in ihc most troublesome instances 
did an official acknowledge agenq-, and then usually he offered a 
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trivializing motive that denied the abilitv to ol, 
rebellious ,«s. A template of the natWe as *, 

opaque shared throughout olF.cial tanks. 
unknowable. In Baluchistan this template wa l- 
elites and it setved to depolitici. tes^Lnre.ren^i':, 

On one level the Kalat atchive is a n.trative of tension between the 
prtnctples of paramountcy and conditions on the ground This 
an offletal deba e wtthtn British colonialism, framed within h 
discourse of Indian native states. It U a di.U c 
various bureaucratic levels of colonial rule The did '''' 

range of items: there are the hierarchical exchangriu^Mng 
rourtne admtntsrrarton. such as nominating a successor wheT! 
sardar dtes. there are agency arguments for staffing increaL 
responses to Government of India inquiries for inforLrion nd 
Agency reports of offical tours to various outlying areas. I hTvt 
prtvtleged these documents over the annual reports of the Agency 
^ the repons rend to occlude the anxieties and differences alTg 
local officals ™p.ng wi,h events unfolding on the ground 
^xmnes were h.gh when the actions of Kalat elires dLe the 

The government created, in the intemlnv 
officials in Calcutta and Agency officers on the" gZlXTnd 
beween the work of the Agency officials and the factionalked 
sardars. a Kalat that could no longer function as a native state. It 
was deemed unfit to join rhe nascent power-sharing Diarchy in the 
1930s. After the war. with independence looming, the British 
determined that they could not honour the terms of the treaty they 
had signed with the Khan of Kalat in 1876. In effect, colonial 
authorities m Calcutta and Baluchistan had, over time, often in 
response to local challenges, replaced the central paramount ruler 
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with tribal governance, and the fiction of paraniountcy 
longer be sustained. 

men Altmad Yar Kltan acceded to the tltrone in 1932. he , 
first Kltan to have received British military training. He h,j 'he 
in the Zhob Militia, was fluent in English. Urdu, Persi.i„_ he^j 
several tribal languages, and his interests in motoring and hunfj 
were typical of Indian princes (Baluch. 1975: 111). He consist ''6 
avowed lovaln- to the British. Vet he could not be granted the 
accorded the Khan in the 1S76 treaty because the Kalat governt^e. 
was in filer, constitutionally unclassifiable and unnanieable. Futth,;' 
more, it was irreversible; there was no way Inick to implen,entit,: 
the original treaty, nor was there a clear \sa) orward. 


Notes 

I. There is a p,v»-ing li.crature in culmral rourism. S.ronaa (2001) ^ 

suncy with a useful bibliograph). 

2 The convemionaJ definirion ofjapr is a land-grant whose taxes support th^ 
troops. could be granted for s specified number of years or 

for a lifetime, and were held on condition of loyalty to the ruler. In 1955 a 
prominent sardar. who was in the middle of arguing a land-case with the 
government, defined as ‘that propern- which used to be taxed. . . . ,f 
anyone could prove that we were eser taxed and then forgiven the tax. then 
the land would be jjgir. >Xe never paid any tax to the Khan at all.’ 

3. Ramusack (2004: 2) points out that the category. ‘Native State, contained 
considerable diversin-, reflecting changes in British policy over the course of 
the nineteenth centuiy. She limits her histoiy' of the states to those that 
maintained a degree of sovereignty- and whose rulers participated in the 
Chamber of Princes, an advisory body instituted by the British in 1921. 
Kalat. which met the first condition, was not a member of the Chamber of 
Princes. Mir Ahmad Var Khan declined repeated British invitations to join. 

4 . In 1844. shonly after the investment of Mir Mahmud Khan as the Khan of 
Kalat, the .\gcnt to the Governor General (AGG) proposed that he be 
awarded the highest rank in the Star of India order. His rank at that time 
was the same as that of several prominent chiefs. The AGG argued that he 
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would no. wear his order unless he was elev.red. AGG Browne ro Secerary. 
Governmenr of India, 2 ? May 1894. HSA Sec. 2 . File M- 2 . Basra 2 

5 . MSS.Eur.F/131/24, lOR. 

6 . In a further irony, the Kalat jirgaAcvics system was exported to British 
Baluchisian where it became the means for administering the Pushtuns. 

7 . This discussion is based on a report from the AGG to Foreign. 27 February 

1909. HSA. Sec. 3. File M-3. Basra 4. 

8 . Assistant PA Jhalawan to PA Kalat, 7 August 1932, lOR, R/1/34/48. 

9 . The first Christian convert was ostracized by his Pushtiin community and 
then murdered by his family (Holland. 1958: 72-3). 
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„ th« hav, 

)Xb!f(l982: 76) tertiary, quaternary 

“P' '■"''" “'j '’rr'T' 

emcaao'- ’'’' ftthran and Afghanistan, co„„ 

"Tr h ."’a ''T ''’' 

:°^T Li, and ind/a. bnr pnr/od/caHy .ncorporated, albei, 
1h in onn or tht orhnr. Maces remote from imperial pol;,,,^ 
dpleaand elusive histories, often of great depth. As p,,,„ 
le a L thtr appear intermittent y m the h.stones of con. 
nucrU armies. Despne the ecologies factors underlying their 
temorenws, such spaces attracted settlers early on. Nom^ithstanding 
the niounrains and the general aridit)' of Balochistan, scattered 
areas amenahle to cu/tiiation uere occupied by the seventh century 
BCE fPossehl. 1990: 261). Excavations at Mehrgarb in Kachhi, 
indicate conuas with Harappa to the southeast, and also with with 
Central Asia (Rarnagar, 2006: 17), and Ratnagar speculates that 
Mehrgarh was the site of a chiefdom. 

The Harrapans appear to be the first of a long line of peoples 
exercising van'ing degrees of control in Balochistan. As Balochistan 
became the borderlands to the great empires of Persia and India 
the region ser\-ed as a refuge area for peoples uprooted by successive 
H-aves of conquerors, like the Archaemids, Arabs, Ghaznivids 
Afon^lsWthcAfttghuk most of uhom were seeking the riches’ 
ofDdh, 7-Ae A,sro,7> of Balochistan is one of repeated upheavals 
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and multiple cultural influences le i i-. . . 

was a unity during these manv r •* ^ Balochistan 

distinctive histories. During peric^l'^^f localities had 

of Balochistan were loosely art. v! ^ 

Indian empire and were required ^ Persian or the 

usually, on an irregular basis Pr tribute and warriors, 

in these outposts with limited governors, stationed 

through local leaders. Northern tTi' ^^PPort, administered 
influence from northern India wh l '","" 
ro ports along the Persian Gulf (Fioranr2003r^ff " 
influences, combined with ppcvU • i ' imperial 

considerable variation anrlrtt:«> 
Balochistan. The fundamentals of a within 

seem to have emerged by the end spatial organization 

communities rose and fdl with' 

peoples with pastoralists. and somrfornrr'Tad'''" 

desirable commodities from P i a . relations moved 

India and Mesopotamia This Asia through Balochistan to 
altered, into she^rweXh t^rr" 

During the sixteenth century large numb. c . 
into Balochistan as a protracted th migrants moved 

Safavid, the Uzbek and the Mughul '’'T'" '''' 

diaspora (Ahmed, 1980- 58) At to bl ” “ 'P=''rhtun 

in Persia pushed the Baloct" Zd r' 
they gave their name. Impelninn 

regional instability as new migr generated widespread 

settled residents for local resourLT(BZCl9S!\7-;9t xt 
weakep Safavid rule during the seventeenth century, and rt 
Mughu s expeneneng a similar decline in the eighteenth century, 
fostered the rise o local polities. Although imperial authority was 
ge erally nom.na in Balochistan, two policies had impltant 
consequences for local polities. First, in repeated efforts to subdue 
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34 had periodically relocated 

unruly pa^roral crhnic comp.rrmentalization of 

n-rcancile functions, charactenstic of 
llao. Merchants and rhc bankers to operate 

Mughal Z rheir nenvorks stretched from Ind.a to 

across political or e H 

Central Asia (A initiated conflicts 

The m/grat/ons instigate themselves been earlier 

Mth the had consequently, an unstable regional 

jnigrants to the area^ Balochistan reflect this instability. 

environment. ZZmations throughout the region in that 

They are similar to tn political allegiance. The 

founders of most jhe heterogeneous origins of 

and tribal charters ^Jearly bounded entities, but 

component sections. ^ migrations, the fortunes and 

choice offooilies seeking economie 


,d political securin'. 

Ondnec ( 19 S 2 ) suggecs tha, seennky was a major issue for pastoral 
nomads liWng fcejond the reach of the state. He believes that 
political allegiances were more important than kinship because 
Wolence was a more or less a constant threat. The importance of 
numbers in an unpredictable environment encouraged policies of 
inclusion rather than exclusion. Baloch tribes were historically 
inclusive, incorporating peoples of Pusbtun, Sindhi, Punjabi and 
Persian backgrounds. Barth (1981 [1963]) has contrasted the 
assimilative capacity of Baloch tribal formations with the 
exclusionar)’ practices of the neighbouring Pusbtun groups. 
Although Balochi and Brahui were the predominant tribal 
languages, language was not a critical signifier of identity.' Those 
amongst the Rinds, who had settled in Kachhi, spoke Jatki, the 
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language of the people they had settled with tM 
Masson (IV. 60) reported that the SasoU satdar spo“rs"’ 
than Brahui, although Sasoli was a Brahui tdbe > T^''' 

lingualism prevalent today is probably a longstanding u 

It indicates considerable interaction across tribal^ ^ A 
borders. As Spooner (1988: 599-600) point. '‘"'guistic 

sectarian differences did not bar assimilation nor?""!! 

identity. Inclusiveness was balanced by a strong pre"ferr'''f 
Itin-marriage, which produced kin-based camp communitil' 


Political allegiance and genealogy are ideologically linU rt • , 

concept of shad-i-gham (joy and sorrow), the obli^ ''' 
participate in the good and the bad times, to'share iov 

tall levels from the lifectisesofthe family to 

land and honour. An ideology emphasizing collective tights and 
responsibilities, shad-.-^han. has material correlates in the household 
estate and the tribal territory. It is the existence of the latter that 
gives concrete meaning to shad-i-^han, at the tribal level. In iW- 
i-Sham, descent and alliance are fused; brotherhood is created in 
action as well as through descent. Typically, one or more immigrant 
to the -ea are said to have given rise to the .akkan (pr maty 
sections) which formed the nucleus of the tribe. Other famjs 

When they or theit descendents proved themselves through 
participation in ^had-i-.ham, they were granted grazing tetritoty 
and expected to provide warriors at the satdat’s request At this 
point they became full-fledged members of the tribe, but theit 
origin was not suppressed. Although the tribe represented itself in 
a genealogical idiom, the principle of contract was not abandoned. 
Contract—or alliance—and descent, co-existed, sometimes 


-> ^vx-v.Ai;>i.cu, iomciimes in 

manifest contradiction, as when the tribe was said to have 
descended from 'brothers’ of differing origins. In using the 
metaphor of‘brothers’ whose fathers could not have been agnates. 
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36 of the tribe as something boti^ 

•gh-en and ma e 

fharactcrir^'' h' ■< “’" , K^I-» ••'•' » '°«l poli,,, 

^HcWl bv . r«i«J of con»liJ«io„ during 

Confid'rrJoon «•■> K'achhi plain. The kh.ina ,5 

../.ichKalarinoorpoi-a^ j succession dispu,„ 

enrered a crisis ^nod in I8,?9 marked the end of 

„.eakenedKala-. British in.er 


the Khanate eta. 


f Kalat as a ntsional polic)- "« 'h' outcome of 
The etneiyence ot p^„, mobility of 

processes initiated from __ reei„„., 


processes mn contestation that shaped regional 

pastoralism an t „„„„gent military alliance and 

histon; men ,omed o . . ,666. forces led by 

"'"'frr'"rD!^ma!-!uppo; took control of Kalat town 
a?dt h^roil Ahmadaais as the rnling dyn.ty, who endured 
until Kalat was incorporated into Pakistan m 1955. 


TTie confoleraa- period ended around 1740. when the Khan allied 
Kalat with the IVisian conquemr Nadir Shah. Nadir granted Kachhi 
to the Ahnudzais as compensation for the death of Abdullah 
Khan, killed in battle with the Kahlora rulers of Sindh. A large 
rerriron; some 5,000 square miles, Kachhi provided an agrarian 
surplus that consolidated the Khanate. All major cultivation in 
Kachhi depended on irrigation provided by large earthen dams 
and channeling the spring floodw'aters into fields. When sufficient 
water had been channeled into the fields, the dam was broken 
and the water passed down to the next dam. The annual repair 
and occasional replacement of these dams required a major 
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commitment of animal and human labour. Br ' K 

that one hundred yoke of bullocks workin T ^ indicate 

uncommon (GOB. K.tchhi: 103). Und righ« ^ 

and the provision of seed, animals, and tools 

wide variety of ways, with the specific comhin'"'' » 

the division of the harvest. The crop wa '^'■'^^rnaining 

between three major groups: the overlords th! divided 

cultivators. The tributary overlords were the Kh^n 

the tribal sections granted a tributary right b^.K 

i I . , ^ tiy Ihcir sardar Thr 

proprietors and cultivators were J.ws.' This h„i. j- . 
f . I , L LI , . division of the 

agricultural process probably developed while Karkki 

ro Sindhi domination. The common dependence 0 ^' Tb'"^' 
intensive irrigation system made each village a conecrive"pUuc'’rin’ 
unit, which was manifest in the forni (division of the hatc esO \ 
pattern common in much of Mughul India, grain piles were subWt 
to intricate public division (cf. Neale, 1957), in which, in addirion 
,0 the maior division, shares were set aside for irrigation costs for 
the revenue officials, and for some village specialists. The overlord 
had first claim on the harvest, thus forcing the villagers to bear the 
costs of administration and irrigation. 



The acquisition of Kachhi established the Ahmad^is as a landlord 
dynast)'. The ruler Nasir Khan I granted portions of Kachhi to the 
loyal tribes that had participated in the battle against the Kalhoras 
at Aliarshar. The sardars, in tutn, distributed ovetlotd tights among 
the tribal sections. Like the Khan, the chiefs tetained the most 
productive tracts. The satdats of Satawan. who were the cote of the 
Ahmadzai support throughout the confedetac)’ period, received the 
most productive tracts. Nasir’s teign, which lasted for almost fifty 
years, was the golden age of Kalat. Nasir established a relatively 
stable alliance with Kandahar, which allowed him to tutn his 
attention to his southern borders. Kalat attained its maximum 


y ' 
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■i;,I cxp.,mion In- tl.c conquest of Makntn. Ltsbd,, 


‘'^nd 


icrriiori 
Khann. 

... »p'-> ''f 

"■ , f'"' w... 

"" 

u J.. In ..Jdlnon .. «.nn,pnp „.™»l p^dncon ,„j, 

»d ,,/vn. N..» »«»“' ‘""f 

,„d Indln »d a.l.~.»l '‘'f' '’53 p 

ri) After Nasir Khans death in l. ^A. the KItanate cn.cp.j ^ 
dirtfcuh period. Tite successions of his son and grandson 
challenual hv their cousins, nho were supported by varions s.,,.,/,,. 
factions. These conllicts were m p.art due to the .ntcrnc-ci„e 
, 5 y;lcs between Kandahar and Kabul, winch destab.lized ,b. 


ole region. 


Trade, which had expanded under Nasir, declined after his death. 
Kalat was not a major trading centre in the Gulf trade, but it 
enme-dted in important, albeit sccondar>\ regional trade beuveen 
the southern port towns and Kandahar. The bulk of the com¬ 
modities which passed through the Khanate were in transit, 
produced outside its limits and destined for distant markets. The 
port town of ,Sonmiani. in Lisbela, became a trade and manu¬ 
facturing centre. specializing in the production of cloth and carpets 
for the coastal trade. DyestufTs and hides were exported to 
Musqat—(‘Muscat’ nowadays) (Hughes, 1877: 131-2). Babi 
.Afghans, resident in Kalat town, organized the caravan trade. 
Caravans paid transit taxes as they moved through the tribal 
territories. W'hen security was particularly problematic, the caravan 
leader would hire tribal guards. Although petty theft in transit 
appears to have been common enough to be treated as a business 
cast, actual raiding seems limited only to several anarchic localities 
where authorin’ was weak. It is likely that, despite its 
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chronic factionali.sm the aristocracy usuall 
discouraging caravan raids. * ^ ^^^pcraicd 

As in Mughul India (Leonard, I 979 ) HinM. u 1 

, ,o«,. 

.vi„ H 

of fa. »d . 

H,oau. oodo, .ho p,.,„,io„ of ^,1,^ - 

nnd were, therefore, normally spared in tribal raids Altho, I 
Hindus were concentrated in the towns of Kachhi La b 1 
Mftkran. they sent agents to shops in the highlands during The 
summer and petry peddlers to the pastoralist camps. The train 
market was in the hands of the wealthier merchants (Masson 
(2001 [18441: 292). On occasions, the Hindus would putchase l 
annu.ll tax-farming contracts as well (Pottinger, 1986[18161: 9 ). 



Hindus were also moneylenders of the Khanate, usually loaning 
against mortgaged crops rather than land (GOB, Kachhi: 87) 
Their defence against oppressive demands w.is collective withdrawal 
of service: they would close their shops. Masson (2001(1844]: 84) 
reported an instance when the Khan's brother arbitrarily demanded 
money from a Hindu in Kotru, and when it w.is not forthcoming, 
he seized the Hindu’s property. The Hindus, in response, closed 
their shops. After tense negotiations, the Hindus gave Rs400 to the 
brother, and the shops were opened. Although Masson does not 
provide the amount of the initial demand, it was probably in excess 
of the Rs400 which was finally accepted. Payments of various 
kinds, like transit fees, debt installments and arbitrary assessments 
were subject to negotiation. It is likely that high interest rates on 
loans and mortgages reflected the frequency of negotiated partial 
payments. 
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Po,iinc«. S°nniiani.K' , 

Po''’'‘""""''‘J I'im a Tew '“'■t, 
ISlO.anJ ■ forniaiioii about the Hind,, *''=''51 'I 

tbP «-van trade. Althoug,, Af,;;''. 

""’"’''ejTtheatn.tucrcial activity in the port tnw„ 

toU bint ■b-’' l'n'ine.« had not yet ''“"'hij ' 

pi-« 

/po'nern H). The Jan. (ruler) of Uh„,„% 

rlwr,raciou..h-. apparently tgnortng report,, that |.„„,; ''iv,, 
be claimed, an agent for a Bombay mereba,,^ H 


pChareTo^rhut in.ttead » R""'';; *P)-The Jai,":;^' 


Sent , 




■'ous 


and 


about Britbb interloper... and asked Pottingcr many . 
about them. He provided letters to vanous notables along 
and arranged for the Bizenjo sardar to provide Portinge, 
escort to Khozdar. The Jam's cooperation was related to his ^ 
that Sindhis wanted to appropriate Lasbcla, to counter which 
hoped to enlist the British as his allies (Masson. (2001 [ 1844 ^. 

Merchants based in ports where there ^K^s adequate security 
trading taxes were nor excessive. In 1839, Haji Abdun Nabee fou 
the Makrani port of Jiwani abandoned. He was told that m ^ 
people had moved to Gwadar to escape the oppressive demand! 
from the ruler of Kech. WTien he reached Gwadar, he fou^j 
the merchants there complaining about the duties imposed 
them (Leech, 199111839]: 325-6). The early nineteenth-century 
importance of Sonmiani port was in large part due to favourable 
custom rates set by the Jams to encourage merchants to locate there 
rather than Karachi, which was under Sindhs control. The Jam 
also underuTore Sonmiani as the port of choice for the relatively 
lucrative horse trade by exempting horses from duty (Masson 
^00I[18-i4]. 303-4.) Before the First Afghan War, as many as two 
diousand horses moved through the port annually (GOB. Bela- 
130J. Caravan rrade flourished when the customs rates were kept 


...c, BRITISH 

at a level that made the Sonmiani-Kal 

Karachi-Gandava route, and the Kh^' with the 

security along the way. succeeded in maintaining 

Although Pottingcr travelled during th 

caravan trade, he met merchants from^lZ'"*^'^’ 

each town along the way. He was im"' ‘^'^dahar or Shikarpur in 

‘influence’ of Hindus in the settlem W what he saw as the 

Kambrari naib (revenue agent, repre^sen ^ the 

the gate at Khozdar each night but a H^TT’ locked 

37). Pottinger found six Hindu peddlers at I^SGUSIO]; 

a semi-permanent encampment of about th 

Hindus were accompanied by their fa T ^'^dred tents. The 

trusted the sardar’s word of protecri^l^ Tn *ey 

124-6). The Hindus of Kalat L^d u 1986(18161: 

levy a small tax on imported goods for thJ^" f 

(Pottinger 1986[1816]: 78). Baloch (1987- 7^, 

served as financial agent for Mir Mehrab Kh ^ 

when ,he British attacked KalatTn l^, ’ " “n. 

guarded the three gates tnto town, and also provided palace euatds 
(Pottinger. ,986118161: 50). During Pottingers stay, Roohoollah 
Beg, a wealthy Bab. Afghan, was killed in Gandava by the Khan’s 
brother. The Afghan’s sons in Kalat were imprisoned, and his 
property seized. Pottinger was told the Afghan was believed to be 
spying for the Amir in Kabul. A large patty of the Amir’s horsemen 
turned up, seeking to protect Roohollah Beg’s sons, which Potfmgei 
took to substantiate the charge (Pottinger, 1986[18i61; 97). He 
reported no protest about the killing from the Babi community. 
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remotely colonial 


Charles Masson was perhaps the most interesting of 
travelled the frontier before the First Afghan Wg,,. ^ 
spent several years as a British intelligence agent, he wa'''°^8h l'' 
interested in the antiquities of the region. Masson was 
of the ofllcials whose policies led to the svar. His con^J 
so caustic that publication of his journeys was held "-ei' 

moderated them (Vi'hitteridge, 2002: 175). Masson *^'^''1 k' 
. ^Pcit , 


nvenn- years in the borderlands travelling on his 
attaching himself to caravans whenever he could. 


avelled twice from Sonmiani to Kalat, first tiiu 
in 1832. On his initial trip he had the good f 
kdad. a Rahi Afehan from Kalat. whn 


Masson travi 
and again 

meet Kalikdad, a Babi Afghan from Kalat, who was a par 
trading firm with ofilces in Karachi and Kandahar 
199711842] 11: 24), and travelled the Sonmiani-Kal 
annually. He came to Massons aid several times over the 
with Pottinger s part)' earlier, the road between Bela and ^ ^ 
judged to be the most dangerous part of the trip. The Mengal 
the Riznjos operated, essentially independent of the Khan 
sometimes raided the caravans. WTien the caravan cleared 
Mengal hills without incident. Kalikdad stopped and sacrific d ^ 
sheep in thanks (Masson, 1997(1842] II: 36-7). Khozdar wh‘ ^ 
had a large Hindu population when Pottinger had visited som 
twent)' years earlier, was in decline when Masson visited it and 
many of its traders had relocated to Wad, a smaller and less well 
located village (Masson, 1997(1842] II: 42-3). 


Massons depiction of Kalikdad provides a sense of the challenges 
in a traders life. Masson reports an instance where the Khan 
attempted to impose a new caravan-tax but the merchants banded 
together and persuaded him to rescind it (Masson, 1997(1842] II- 
89) Merchants balanced the burden of multiple taxation by 
disguising the amount of commodities being transported. 
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Kalikdad. who would be e.r 

pretended to be a ver^ i . a fair-dealinp m 

loads of raisins, besides ingeniltf"'’ ""“Sgled awa^ltri 

camels, and other expedient, ■ 'oads upon nvo 

Sometimes these merchants neeo Urin’ '«) 

to payment at a f.gure below the ac uJ, liable 

H: 170 . Merchants occasional^ ^ 
in exchange for chiefiy responsibilirf 
(Masson, 1997[18421 II: 155) Wh ^ ‘"«tred 

guaranteed, local tribesmen werrh 'T'^ ^f^^ively 

199711842] II: 166). guards (Masson. 

Security had declined on Massons second trip H 
an escalation of transit fees in rK -u , ^^Ported 

1997[1842]II: 167-8). The LTnw 

excessive demands from the sardars^^ ^PParently unable to control 
from Bela to Khozdar. ^e interdicted the route 

ignored the ban, which inspired a caravrn ^'“'‘'“'fully 

guards and travel the inrerJicttl r; "Fo^rme:"""* " 
the Mengal sardar. were guards (Masson. 1997[1842] H- 1661 " 1 “^ 
I8«, , K.U, „„„ i„, „ , 1 ,, " 

p„p.,»S „ ..„d, Kk.„ N„„ Kh„. 1. „ „ " 


Pottinger and Masson describe an austere landscape structured by 
towns along trade-routes that linked Kalat to the larger region. 
These towns had ethnic residential quarters, a bazaar, and a 
fortified compound for the sardar (Scholz, 2002: 71). Information, 
especially with regard to security and markets, circulated widely, 
carried from town to town by merchants with regional interests. 
News of neighbouring polities Sindh and Kandahar, was also 
disseminated, along with news of British interlopers. Trade and 
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Kabt can i-c «’ •"' ='KI',fq-,ail.,„ , 

h'.'.'liiMaici will' wfyi''i’- ‘■••‘■I 


iclrJ 


• • i Klnn.Ka!a.wa.al»osccon cdcra,...n..fp,,,,,,,^ 

^ or tl*c ’ .. Wli in I lir^ ..i 

r\ will' 


1 k'lun M-“ .. . . » -'"'Of;! 

n«.... 

‘'",i,i,„„i*.M".r I->«■"«■'" 

” ... I ...111//**. fninuiVfM >1 


lud'.. I'll '' H j „„„licr, one patron i„ an,„|,,., 

’''“V'’‘MrKihi’.loBc.hcr. TI.C space of these spccialis.s i ’ 
7 ended to the rei;i«n beyond Kalat. 

cr.ornd.d.ar. while the headquarters of 1 lindu Hnance sva. 
iur (Sindh), tven the tenant-cttlttvators were tnobtlc. , 
y abandon settlentents when secur.ty bro e down and the, 
r. no lonecr protected from marauders. Abandonment continued 
,i„„ the British period, when it was often di^rutes abou, 
,pcrty or succession within the sardar's l.neage that rendered 
llivators vulnerable to raiding, which was probably more 
mmon in earlier times, and is reflective of the availability of 
l.ivaiablc land combined with the lack of security. 


Patronage integrated the tribal sector and ethnic specialists and thus 
was the relationship that underwrote the Khanate. It was a form of 
whai Wolf (1990; 586) called, tactical or organizational, power. 
Patronage organized economic relations across social boundaries 
and linked Kalat into a system of regional politics. It structured the 
flow of tribute and enabled trade and commerce. Patronage was 
based on the payment of tribute for various forms of protection. 
The need for protection derived from a general insecurity based on 
the decentralized power that made a sardar, effectively, a ruler of 
his tribe’s territory. Tribal boundaries were ill-defined and often 
contested. Raiding within the tribal and trading sectors was a 


t'AIAI 

£„nscant threat, (Jnpr„i«,f,i 

f^asv.ii'* first caravan W'lrnry ,,7 ''-'f'. »s 

Kantlahar tn Shikarpur, he was rnhuil ',2 '7'* 
„„cssi<.n*. then nf hi* ,„„ney, an,I (jnallv ''7 '7"" "f M* 

.. 

(sheepskin u.al). an>l ihe vrveral men u.1 ’ T"' ’ 

with him (Massnn. \W7\m2] U 24<M2/,j 

Clientage is a form of dependenty, („„ nor all I j 
alike. Clientage within the tril.al popn|a.i„„. which''’' a 
a family or lineage souglit to ally themselves with a 
reversible. If the newcomers demonstrated their'ah'" T 
participating in both good and bad tribal times, they 
members of the tribe, entitled to a share of the tribal esut 
Merchants and traders were protected clients of a sardar orthe 
Khan, to whom they paid assorted rents and fees, along with th'e 
occasional arbitrary demand. The clientage of Hindus was not 
reversible; they could switch allegiance from one sardar to another 
by relocating to the new chief’s village, but neither they nor the 
traders could operate without a patron. The merchants could also 
withhold valued services by closing their shops or leaving the 
village, which gave them some means to redress offences to 
community members, as was clear in the case above. 


Amongst the cultivators, Jats were, probably, subject to the harshest 
clientage. They were periodic victims of tribal raiding and dynastic 
conflicts within the sardarkhels (chiefly lineages). Dehwar 
cultivators in the highland valleys of Sarawan had a higher status, 
probably because they had, reportedly, allied with Mir Ahmad 
Khan, the founder of the ruling dynasty. As noted earlier, they 
provided guards for the entry-gates in Kalat town but the Jats held 
no similar Khanate office. In a similar fashion, patronage was an 
axis of differentiation within the elites of the tribal sector. 
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„ along with several northern Tk,, 
The sardars of \ t,ve estates, rewards for their lo 

sardars, held the most produ^^^__ __; loy,,^ 


,n Makran was complicated bv 
,o the Khan. „„,,h in the oases complex, 

concentration or g . , j —:- _l 


allowed the sedentaiy e 


to dominate the pastoralis^^ 


■^r,iv a contractual relation, as W^r/ hon,, 

Pattona,ewas„otWx;^^c^.^^ of che somewhat 


■ subordinates while punishinp 


was manifest in 

'°LZ in that it was attainable by all persons who cou, 
the obligations telated to family and hneage, t was s.m.lat to ttib„ 
honour codes, elsewhere, in its princjles: blood-feud, protection 
ofguests and dependents, hospitaliO-. doath for adultery Protection 
is second only to avenging blood, accord.ng to Baloch (1987: 82). 
However, a Baloch folktale recounted by Dupree (1973: 127-8), 
suggests the siruationaJ priority of protection when it conflicts with 
the obJigation to avenge a death. A man unknowingly hosts a 
traveller who has killed one of his sons. Another son knows the 
guests identity and kills him. The host then slays his son for 
dishonouring the family. A more appropriate response would have 
been to exercise emotional restraint and take vengeance after the 
guest departed and was no longer under the protection of his host. 
The patronage system, essential to the existence of Kalat, was 
legitimated and enhanced by its assimilation to the honour code. 
Extending the protections of the code to relations with non-tribal 
clients provided some sardars with the means to strengthen tribal 
organization and entrench their position as the chief by maintaining 
a generous guest-house. The honour code mediated the contradic¬ 
tions between equality and hierarchy and blurred the differences 
within the patron and the client groups. 
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Kalat was a tributary chiefdom characterized by a strategic use of 
relocation. It was an unusually decentralized example of vvhat Wolf 
(2001: 46-7) termed the feudal variant of the tributary mode of 
production. Aside from the core areas of Sarawan and Northern 
jhalawan, the Khanate was tenuously anchored to the land. Kalat 
had zones of contestation rather than borders. The reports of Haji 
Abdun Nabee and Henry Pottinger indicate that relocation was a 
widespread tactic when security declined. Tribal chatters indicate 
considerable movement among tribes. Even Kachhi villages were 
abandoned when inhabitants were not protected from raiders. 
Mobility was, simultaneously, enabled and constrained by 
patronage, and while men could switch their allegiances, that still 
has to be done while remaining within the patron-client system. 


Notes 

1. Unless otherwise indicated, Baloch includes Brahui-spcaking tribes. 

2. This may have been a function of the social context, and the sardar may well 
have spoken Brahui as well. 

3. See Swidler, 1992, for a discussion of the Khanate period. 

4. Dehwars are a local extension of the Tadjiks of Afghanistan. 

5. The Jats of Kachhi are a western extension of people resident in Sindh and 
Punjab. They are largely cultivators. 

6. An army recruit named John Lewis arrived in India in 1822. After five years 
of service, Lewis, for reasons unknown, deserted, and assumed the name of 
Charles Masson. He claimed to be a traveller from America. When he was 
unmasked as a deserter, the British offered him a pardon in exchange for his 
services as a hewswritef (intelligence agent). Masson provided diligent 
reports for several years. He was eventually allowed to resign and devote full¬ 
time to his archaeological interests. Masson spent some twenty years in the 
borderlands, and he was certainly more knowledgeable about Afghan politics 
prior to the First Afghan War than the British Political Agents in the area. 
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In the early decades of the nineteenth century, the 
west of the Indus became the borderlands in the expandii 


territorial control of India. The Russians, too, were 


'■emote 


‘'ng B, 


-- expancJin • ' 

Central Asia, and this raised British anxieties about border ^ 




Border debates consumed the attention and energy of man 
officials during the first half of that century. These debates f *^*^**^ 
on the location of the border itself and on relations with 
across it. They were shaped by a number of officials who 
prerarions of events were at odds, often because of 
rivalries, and frequently derived from the selective use 
and unreliable information. Policies proposed at the local 
the Political Agents in the field, could run counter to interest 
Calcutta and Bombay. These colonial governments, in turn 
subject to the agendas of London-based politicians who 


Were 

Were 


attempting to balance domestic politics and international affairs 


The polities west of the Indus bad their own histories of shifting 

borders and sporadic hostilities. Control of major centres_Kabul 

Kandahar, Peshawar and Lahore —provided a ruler with the 
resources to enlist the support of those tribal militias whose shifting 
loyalties shaped a volatile distribution of power. The centres were 
linked to one another and to smaller local polities in alliances that 
were as often repudiated as they were acknowledged. The presence 
of a new and powerful player in border politics pur new pressures 
on the local rulers and intensified the chronic intrigue among them. 


THEB.aTH 

,, polities were Ucrle known to the Bnf.sh 
r the nineteenth century and British „ rV, 

;,j„r intellig-cc pr„)„, .o ^“'2" 

" Political Department of the Govern ' 

,mbitio-With some teemCl 

the rulers. ^ 'ocal . 


,erve as envoys to the tulets. Beginoi 
, number of agents throughout the border reg 'a' «" 

had mapped the major trade routes and m"""'' ^ '^Os 
„f the region. The border was rife with agen? f'X'ttes 

„ rulers, court advisors, anti British agents soughr".'' '‘^'’''■“6"'“ 
Pf reliable information on one another's allif »'t'ces 

political Agents, responsible for futthetin. BrirT ”'*"8i«. 
Yapp (1980i '*3) points out, 'a vested i„,ere„ *'*‘1.« 

_PC look m mduriw.. . . 


governments to look beyond the fronti^Fo *«it 

rulers sought to enlist British support in their Conflicts 


The British government followed a closed-border n h . 
early decades of the nineteenth century, as r- 


elsewhere— with the Marathas in the Deccln^ndr 

:h. The colonial __the Indian 


states 


the south. The colonial government had huff 
Western border with a series of treaties with Punkh 
Sindhi rulers. The border was set at the Sutlej Riler ’ 


The new north-western frontier consisted of an inn u , r 
administered territory shielded by a strong string ^ ^ 

,1. 

.ill.,, fc,«. ^ 

internal affairs it possessed a varying influence. 


(Yapp, 1980; 175) 


However, by the 1830s concerns about Russian ambitions 
prompted London to reassess its border policy, and Afghanistan 
came to be seen as crucial to a secure border for India. British 
overtures to Dost Mohamad, ruler of Kabul, foundered on the 
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, , town which remained 

question ^ „.hen Ranjit Singh, expioiting enden,)^ 

under iiis cotitroi t.l aristocracy, secured it hr 

hostiiitics witiiin t . assistance in restoring 

»'“■ rwp... '-i" c 

Pesiiawar to , s, and he i.ad innuentiai friends 

a cooperative all) Peshawar would not bo 

the colonial government. 

negotiated. 

, eao die British decided to depose Dost Mohammed and place 
" .hie Shah Shuja-ul-Mulk on the throne.' An army 

the more anumi 

division move an envoy was dispatched 

'"t'l"’t oMn t^afe-conduct .agreement from the Klian. Mir 
;;t:.:ln ^d htde confidence in Sh.ah Shu,as abiij to h,d 
and he was reluctant to sign the treat,-, which obliged him 
,0 suppiv provisions as well as guarantee the safe passage of the 
troops His difficult relations with the sardats. especially those of 
Saiawan which was on the route of the British forces, gave him 
little hope of enforcing the latter’s compliance with the treaty. 
However, the Khan had little room for maneuver, as his cousin. 
Nawaz Khan, a pretender to the Kalat throne, had already joined 
Shah Shujas forces. 


Mchrab Khan signed, bur the treat}' was not honoured by the tribes 
who harassed and plundered the British along the line of march. 
Sira Ram (1988(1873]: 88-9). a sepoy in Shah Shujas forces, 
described various forms of harassment. Baloch raiders stole whole 
strings of camels; and when the troops passed through the 
Bolan Pass, boulders were rolled down upon them. Water courses 
were blocked and some wells deliberately polluted. The British 
assumed bad faith on Mehrabs part and, once they had secured the 
passage of the major part of their army to Kabul, undertook a 


expedition to Kalat town, and killed the Khan i„ .he 
' battle. Although documents obtained la.er by ,he British 
enst""^, vc..hrab Khan of conspiring with the rrll... __ 


expe' 

me battle. - - ~ oy me British 

< Mehtub Khan of conspiring with the tribes, the British 
d the throne to his son. appointing, Shah Nawaz Khan 
‘‘"’".d The new Khan succeeded to a dismembered Kalat as the 
‘"'th Annexed much of Sarawan and Kachhi to Afghanistan, and 
ical Agents were stationed in Sarawan. Kalat and Kachhi. The 
^ L of SatAtvAn revolted, and sent for Mehrab’s young son, Nasir 
II, who had taken refuge with a distant chief. Nasir Khan 
supporters in laying siege to the Kalat town. The 
was marked by vacillatinn m_> 


. .„ed his supK- ' - - - —*11 lown. i he 

’ aign. vacillation on Nawaz’s part, 

^“'^^jistency, if not duplicity, on the part of the resident Political 
''’Tnt, and numerous intrigues by factions on both sides (Masson, 
Ch. 3), ended in Nawaz’s submission to Nasir Khan', 
^^cepting the fait accompli, the British recognized Nasir as the new 

. nnA returned Sarawan and Kachhi to Kalat. 
j(jian 


The ‘Close Border’ Years: 1854-76 
Initi^hy fhe British had not intended to establish permanent 
relations with Kalat, and the troops were withdrawn in the 
aftermath of the First Anglo-Afghan War, but the annexation of 
Sindh in 1843 and of the Punjab in 1849, advanced the imperial 
border to Kalat, which required a new, consistent and effective 
policy regarding Kalat. In 1854, Nasir Khan signed a treaty that 
obliged him to protect the trade routes, accept British management 
of his foreign relations and gave the British the right to station 
troops in Kalat. In return the Khan agreed to an annual subsidy of 
Rs50,000 (Aitchison, 1809 XI: 352-4). 

The British desired a good neighbour, one that would defer to their 
regional interests and respect state borders. The policy that guided 
British-Kalat relations through much of the nineteenth century was 
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called ‘aosc Bonier*. Ir uas based on formal relations, usually 
stipulated by a neaty benveen the Government oflndia and th, 
ruLofan unincorponred territory. O>lon.al authont.es treated 
rhe border as a state boandar>; and offictals were not to engage 

actions that >.Wd extend the border (Thornton. 1977(1895]: Ig. 

Bruce 1900: l4). Many Close Border advocates believed that the 
Indus River marked a defensible Western imperial border. Close 
Border had v.t>rked quire well with Princely States in India, where 
it was informally known as ‘mastcriy inactivity’. However, by the 
late nineteenth cenfur>' this policy w'as challenged by officials who 
argued that imperial interests were better served by ad\^ncing into 
the hills and controlling the mountain passes. This became known 
as the Forward Policy'. Its supporters advocated alliances with tribal 
leaders having the long-term goal of controlling the highland tribes. 

The concept of a territorial border that distinguished between the 
subjects within and the others without, wras alien to Kaiat. The 
chiefly sub/eas within were accustomed to appealing to their 
counterparts for support in faaional disputes among themselves 
and with the Khan. The struggles over succession to the khanship 
in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries had been 
exacerbated by Kandahari participation. The effective boundaries 
of KaJat refleaed the reach of the Khan, by his ability to persuade 
or coerce the submission of local chiefs. This reach varied from one 
incumbent to another and ev'cn during a single reign. In short, 
Kaiat did not havr borders in the British sense; it had instead ill- 
deflned tracts, zones of contestation, whose inhabitants often 
raided neighbouring groups and where the authority of local chiefs 
rose whenever the Khan's rule weakened. 

Nasir Khan II died in 1857 and was succeeded by his sixteen-year 
old hjf-brother, Khodadad Khan. Although Khodadad was the 
•ardart’ nominee, telations quickly soured when he declined to 
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return lands confiscated by his predecessor to the Sarawan sardars 
The British treaty the Khan as a head of state and encoutaged him 
to behave as such. Khodadad Khan used part of his subsidy^to raise 
a small mercenary force composed mainly of Afghans thus 
attenuating his dependence on the tribal forces controlled by the 
sardars.^ When the Zatrakzai (Zehri) sardar died without a son or 
brother to succeed him, the Khan attempted to install his own 
y-Qiin^ son 3.S the chief. 

The sardars saw these actions as strengthening the Kharis power at 
their expense. The period from 1855 to 1876 saw Kaiat riven with 
strife as the sardars opposed the Kharis efforts to extend his power 
with British backing. The sardars, however, had rarely, if ever 
engaged in unified action, and their tactics were shifting and 
uncoordinated. In 1858, some Sarawan and Jhalawan sardars lent 
their support to the Khan. Their forces engaged insurgents in 
Makran and the Marri hills on his behalf. However, Khodadad 
Khan declined to reward this loyalty by restoring their lands and 
allowances. In 1863, several sardars conspired with Khodadad 
Khan’s half-brother, Sher Dil, to depose Khodadad. Sher Oil’s reign, 
however, was short, as only fourteen months later he was 
assassinated by his own guards and Khodadad Khan was reinstated.’ 

Mullah Mohamad Raisani, ranking sardar of Sarawan, played a 
prominent role in tribal affairs during this period. The major 
sardars of Sarawan had a common interest in regaining their Kachhi 
estates, and perhaps this predisposed a coalition of some stability 
and duration, but Mullah Mohammad’s skillful maneuvers were 
critical to their effectiveness. Although he had participated in the 
conspiracy that deposed Khodadad Khan, he had also helped the 
Khan escape, and supported his subsequent recall after Sher Oil’s 
death. Mullah Mohammad made a favourable impression on 
Sir William Merewethcr, Commissioner of Sindh, when they first 


i ; 
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^»n|, 


'y 


,her described the Raisani sardar, t), 

met in ^‘^\,nd5ome. frank and of most ge„ 

.t^rs ol“’ 

nrtnt) 

demeanor-* , . j j 

,rAOs local uprisings had produced anarchy ^ 

By Production declined, cultivators’ situa,,-^ 
I^^^*'’'^'„^rdars were hard-pressed to maintain 

jfsperate. Mohmmad Raisj^j 

od.er chiefr. sought British assistance in mediatin’ > 
Icestsith the Khan. The British agreed on the condition tk" 
t Khan would also agme to their mediation and that both 

..uid accept their decision. In March ^P^ayre. p,,. 

Superintendent of Upper Sindh, met with Mullah Mohmmad 2 
*e^d sardar, and recorded their grievances. The sardars made 
, number of complaints against the Khan: he had failed to consul^ 
,ith the sardars as «-as the custom: he had confiscated lands and 
,ther property and used them to support his mercenaries; he had 
uspended their allowances: he had failed to give compensation fof 
he deaths of snrral notables. This meeting confirmed Phayrcs 
i-mpathy for the sardars; suppon for their griev^ances is manifest 
1 the report he transmitted to Sir William Merewethcr, who, as 
Commissioner in Sindh, was responsible for Kalat.^ 


A staunch supporter of the Close Border policy, Mcrewether 
dismissive of most of the sardars’ complaints. He argued 
that confiscation of property and suspension of allowances 
W 2 i an appropriate response to rebellion. In any case, the issue 
became moot when the Khan, who had only reluctantly agreed 
to mediation, withdrew from the process. This put Mullah 
.Mohammad in a difficult position, as he had counseled Sarawan’s 
sardars to suspend their hostilities in favour of mediation. In 1871, 
a tribal force under the Raisani sardar, raided Mastung, Quetta, 
t)ad..ur and Bhag. The sardars again sought British mediation, 
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. r on the ground that acknowledging their 
^ ^ A .rM force a large 

irop^f^y-^ . 

, . support of Close Border remained firm despite 

*7” lorder Hoover, .he peliey war challenged by Rnber. 

Cry Comnrirrione, of Dera Chari Khan In .he 
C del Js district bordered the Marti (a Baloch tribe) 
„ lo raided .here ar rhey did along .he SIndh-Kachhi 
T In 1867, Sandenran had enrered inro diree, nego.u.ronr 
u M.rri leaders. His success in controlling raids on the 
'*XL,rL!l ht ro advocare a aindUr policy for Kala.^ 11;. 
tan had refored rerponrlbiliry for .be Ma.rl raid, on .he S.ndh 
1 , raying rha. .heir ('“'O did "<« ackno»ledge hi 

* Theie ». ronre ..n.h .o hir „re..lon. ar Ma„.r 
rll » Kala. had been nominal even under che r.rong 


With Punjab’s annexation, British dealings with the Marris were 
split between the governments of Sindh and Punjab, and the Marris 
were quick to take advantage' of policy differences between t e 
provinces. Merewether’s complaint that pacification along the 
Punjab border had increased Marti raiding in Sindh and Kachhi, 
was probably accurate. He was particularly distressed that the tribal 
chiefs were being rewarded with subsidies from the Government of 
Punjab, while the Marris were raiding Kachhi. Mcrewether wanted 
all the Marris to be placed under a single authority, and in 1871 
the government of India put the Marri-Bugti affairs under 
Col. Phayre, and Sandeman was to report to him in all matters 
regarding the Marris. Until he was transferred in 1872, Phayre s 
reports supported Sandeman’s reading of the grievances underlying 
tribal unrest. But Mcrewether complained that their actions 
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encouraged sardari intransigencCi and them of delij^^^ 

subversion of Close Border.^ 

Differences between Mentwether Sandeman conrinuej 

Merewether took Mazarani 'nto ^ 

of the Bolan Pass. The Ma««"« foY som^ 

on the eastern side of the pass and f «P-ate > 

the rest of the tribe. Sandentan argued that subsidiam 
Mazaranis would lead to new disturbances as the Br^oj, 
around the pass and other Marris wodd not accept the pri,„ ;> 
position of L Mazaranis. Sandemans assessment was suppo 
when a Brahui force raided the and optured m,„y ; 

, . , J • \/fov 1872, the Mazaranis looted an Ar l 

their animals and m May i oj , 

caravan in the Bolan Pass. Sandeman was confident that he could 

obtain restoration of the looted properly through threa negotiation^ 

with Marti leader. Merewether, who prevailed, insisted that al] 

relations with the Marris^should cease until the plunder was 

returned. 

Restoration of the plunder was a complicated issue as it was 
discovered that several parties had received a share of it, as was 
evident from the fret that some non-Mazarani Marris had also 
joined in the raid. Additionally, a party of Kurds had intercepted 
the raiders and obtained a portion of the spoils, as had the Marti 
tumandar (chkO and the naib (Khans agent) of Mastung 
Involvement of the naib implied that the Khan had either 
condoned the raid or that he was unable to control his own 
officials, although the latter was more likely. Under the 1854 treaty 
Ac ^ was responsible for proteaing trade, but he resisted 

rrtrsbpresurero make any restitution and. in turn, threatened to 
-Lbdraw bis subsidy. During the impasse, relations between the 
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, „ ^avisors. men who were distrusted by the British, 
turner* to mher dismissal, the Khan protested 

^en the Bnti faithfully.* After the British 

that these political agent at Kalat, the Khan finally 

direatened merchants, discharge the suspect advisors 

agreed to comp^ dismissed advisors 

and restore t placed under surveillance, and threatened with 

taken to hman. p 

if they caused trouble. 

, appointments continued to trouble the British, 

he approached Azad Khan, the Nausherwani chief in 
In becoming the naib of Makran. When the Political 

ongly advised against the appointment, the Khan said the 
could do what they wished, that he had lost interest in 
British cou Merewether became 

governing. However, all the while that he was making 

increasingly evasive. - 


Tsrstatements, the Khan was also seeking to increase the size of 
Barmy, a move noted with so much displeasure by the British, 
IhirMerewether, finally, withdrew the Political Agent at Kalat on 
8 April 1873. 

The Khan made an immediate overture to Mullah Mohmmad 
Raisani, who responded with a customary deference but refused to 
present himself. Raisani, instead, wrote to Merewether, complaining 
that the Khan was not living up to his agreement to treat the 
sardars fairly and enclosed the communication between himself and 
the Khan: 

It is evident that his Highness the Khan is not able to manage the 
country, and will never be so. We Sirdars, Sarawans and jalawans, &c., 
lament exceedingly, and feel surprised that, nothwithstanding the 
repeated cautions of the British Government, the Khan fails to carry 
out their wishes, and has been unable to maintain peace in his country. 
Now all we Sirdars are particularly obedient to the British Government, 
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and W’ould be satisfied with what that paramount power 
do for our welfare. We arc all quite disgusted with the 
hope to continue to meet the wishes of the British Gover""' 

Although the British were officially neutral regarding th^ 
the sardars. Mullah Mohmmads cooperative hehavionj. 
a slight tilt toward the sardars. Merevvether was maneuy^ 
direct albeit limited relations >vith him, as a refusal to do7""^ 
have undermined his influence w'iih the^other chiefs or inspj 
to return to raiding, as he did in 1871. fe |jj^ 


Meanwhile, Merewether and Sandeman continued to 
about the Marris. The Punjab Government had dealt with th"*®"'' 
an independent tribe since 1867. Although Merew'*^^ 
acknowledged that the Khan had little influence with then, h'*'''' 
argued that they were the Khans subjects and should be pe’^ J ''‘'1 
to behave as such. Funher, the Marris had returned only a 
of the plunder from the caravan raid in 1872, and Mereweth" 
beliesed that they should be punished for this, and in order to j ' 
so, he proposed blockading Marri territory'. Sandeman, backed b 
Punjab’s provincial officials, argued that a blockade would cau ^ 
suffering among the tribespeople and would not prove effectjyj 
along Punjab’s border, 

Merewether had little hope that the Kalat sardars would remain 
friendly indefinitely. He feared that a failure to force the Khan to 
compose his differences with them would lead to anarchy and 
impel the British to inter\’ene militarily. Given this probability 
Merew^ether proposed a limited militar)' intervention to force the 
Khan and the sardars to resolve their differences. He argued that 
such an aaion at that moment w^ould be less costly than a 
subsequent inten ention, but the Government of India rejected the 
miJitar}’ alternative on the grounds that it might upset relations 
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■ h Afshanistan and adversely affect security on the 
'^"'der- they authorized Sandeman, instead, to negotiate wit t e 


Marris. 

, November 1875, Sandeman, accompanied by an entourage of 
notables. Sikh infantry and Punjab Calvalry, set out for 
tr 1 f He was authorized to investigate the quarrels among t e 
U rris and to mediate between them if possible, to explore ways 
T.ecuring trade through the Bolan Pass, and to assess the Khans 
willingness for restoration of friendly relations with the British. T e 
ng of Sandeman’s mission was not auspicious as Mullah 
Mohmmad Raisani was enlisting Marri support for an uprising 
• St the Khan. The Marri tumandar (chieO claimed that it 
"S be difficult to curb raiding in Kachhi until peace was 
restored, and in the prevailing state of unrest, Kachhi was a 
temptation that the Marris could not resist. Sandeman went on to 
meet with Mullah Mohammad Raisani and the Sarawan sardars 
who assured him that they were willing to settle their differences 
with Mir Khodadad Khan. Without such settlement, they asserted, 
there was no way to secure trade through the Bolan Pass. All the 
notables consulted by Sandeman, assured him that peace between 
the Khan and the sardars was fundamental to resolving the issues 
he had been authorized to investigate, and he took this as a 
mandate to write to Khodadad Khan for setting up a meeting. 

Kohdadad Khan’s response to Sandeman’s letter revealed suspicion 
of the mission: 


since the British Government through Sir W.L. Merewether, 
Commissioner in Sind, settled the differences between the Brahooees 
and my Government, I have maintained peace with the Brahooees and 
caused them no injury. Notwithstanding this, they (the Brahooee) have 
broken faith with me, have attacked my people, plundered their 
property, and destroyed their crops. When the above-named British 
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differences, the Brahooecs bound rk 
officer sertl^ property taken from my people and 

n-rum the p un of 1872. bur as yet they ‘ 




this. ’■' 


V 


. , rbaf Merewether had opposed Sanden, . 

T/lct''th.< S.ndeman had consulted the chief, 

^^fang sn audience with hint, cectainly. could not haJ:^’ -o 
seeMug _,,rtic a failure, as th< 


line an audience with him, certaimy. couia not have ^ 
Ahr Khodadad. The meeting was a failure, as the I^an ref^ 
iltantee the safto^ of cacavan trade through the Bola„ p,;^ >0 
questioned Sandentans authority to settle his dispute y-it^ 
«rdais. Howet-er, the Khan agreed to accept the submission of n' 
sardars accompanying Sandeman. although he was cdearly 
about the loi’olv P^fesed by the Mam chiefs Before a 
their submission, he whispered to Sandeman, Nothing but 

f _ »/....wa.a>c ’L’ '^Ue 


s^^’o^d will ever cure the Alurrees.”’ 


A month a/^er this gathering of chieft; a royal gathering) 

sevrraJ of the attending sardars sent Sandeman a petition: 


According to the ancient custom of the Khelat State we hu^bJed 
oursehrs before the Khan, making our submission to him, and asked 
for peace and forgiveness. . . . The Khan then told us to take comfort- 
that he had some matters to refer to the British Government, and after 
getting a reply he would arrange a fair settlement of our case according 
to the ancient State laws, and would in the meantime prevent his 
troops injuring us and our people. He asked us to promise not to injure 
his people, and this we agreed to. 


This matter being settled we were indulging the hope that all was well 
wften suddenly, when you were still in Khelat, news was received . 
Ithai] the Khans troops attacked our people, killed five, and carried 
off some property and flocks.. .. The Khan fully admitted to you that 
by bis order, his troops had injured our people. On our arrival with 
you in the Solan Pass, after leaving Khelat. news reached us of the 




the birth 

1 of his followers at the 

raaually of his 

'"r""hcha:.!rd.hemwUh.he 

ment gave our Khan arms and gun country 

‘"‘’''“T^roMcsimying us. end from rhar day the 
objects (stej 

commenced. 


fission did ^ as the passage above demonstrates. 

The sardars were J „ make peace, whde at 

J,ey had ^P-^otiThe Khan as subverting this desire Jhe.t 
the same time dp g British to follow through 

petition represented " India (GOD, forced 

on Sandeman s initiative. Punjab, authorized 


at meuict‘-“*& 

With this 1876 decision, the Supreme Government ^andoned the 
c l Border policy that had guided relations with ^at for some 
^rty-five years. It was a bitter defeat for Merewether. Four years 
earlier he had vigorously argued against Sandeman; 


... I would respectfully ask, has not my forecasts of events been 
exactly fulfilled? Captain Sandeman has all along been misled by the 
belief that he has only to get within the circle of Khelat politics to be 
able to arrive at once at the centre, and set all things to rights. But, as 
I have repeatedly pointed out, he really knew little of the character of 
the Khan of Khelat, or of the true merits of the case between the Khan 


the Khan or Kheiat, or or inc uuc uicnia ui mk. ,-cxos. ... 

and his Barons, therefore he was not able to judge how it could best 
be adjusted. His arrival in Kutchi stopped a revolution which promised 
to bring about the adjustment of affairs which Government was 
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■ • The most unforrunarc event of aJJ . 

waiting . . ■ ■ fChan so immediateiy af ^ 

tiracherous behaviour of rnc ly after jl 

Opuin S..*n..n, in J 

d /s infindclr .0 do« “-'“-Wc 

disrurbancesmusrfo]/ow'-' ^ 

A hferorieJ pa«JW potion. 7 ,^ 

of our own countiy ovrr agn'". . . _The chiefs niu„ be 
undersrand that the Khan « regarded as their sovereign 
Meiewrther taw the subordination of the sardars as eebi; j ■“ 
pmgtess in Kaiat, ;ust as the submission of the barons to the^ 
und;twmte the political development of England. He , 
nf nmerr^aco r_ • 


"'■ Tke 


colonial support as the mechanism of progress for Ka| "'<1 
British should ;udge the loyalt}' of the sardars and 
mwatds and punishments accordingly. The flaw in his atg^ 
was his undue optimism about what it would rate to persuade T' 
saidars to accept subordination. Since the Government of IndJ 
not persuaded, they relieved Merewether of his responsibility]^ 
Kaiar, transferring authorit}' to the Punjab. 

TTitf ffispure beween Sandeman and Merewether was an instan 
of the chronic antagonism between Calcutta and Bombay, anj 
differences hempen frontier officials and imperial administrator 
Merew'ether and Sandeman had been trained in different school 
of frontier policy. Merewether had served under Commissioner 
John Jacob in Sindh. As a young officer, he had been responsible 
for policing and administering the border between Sindh and Kaiat 
ffom 1844 to 1862. Merewether rose through the colonial ranb, 
SOTfng as the Deputy Collector and the Political Superintendent 
of the Frontier District in Sindh before bis appointment as the 
^tnmtssioner of Sindh. Sensitive to hierarchy and punctilious 
about protocol, his actions were guided by the formalities of office. 
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ve for consistency, as is evident in his approach to the Marn 
andl his support of the office of the Khan despue 


issue, 

disappro^ 


,val of Khodadad Khans behaviour. 

1 the other hand, was schooled in the ways of peri 
I administration, established by Henry Lawrence 


by 


Sandeman, 

^„fic, hands-on £ . 

^ Punjab. Tribal custom was considered important in assessing 
*dministrative action. Punitive raids by colonial troops were guided 
* the concept of collective responsibility, with little or no attempt 
o ascertain the actual identity of lawbreakers.*^ Sandeman took a 
'Igmatic approach to resolving disputes. His willingness to subvert 
bureaucratic hierarchy was apparent early on when he first 
ersuaded the Superintendent of Upper Sindh, who was subordinate 
fo Merewether, to give the sardars a sympathetic hearing. 

The Sandeman—Merewether dispute persisted over a decade, during 
which the diverse subjects of this dispute—the Khan and the 
sardars—pursued their own tactics in contesting the terms of 
Kalats relations with India, and their actions critically shaped the 
outcome of the dispute. While the emergence of Sandeman as an 
effective spokesman for tribal interests can be seen as historically 
fortuitous, his effectiveness was contingent on the sardars’ capacity 
to recognize an ally in their long struggle for official recognition 
and the restitution of their Kachhi estates. The Government of 
India desired a cooperative and strong ruler in Kaiat, but their 
unwillingness to back the Khan militarily, as Merewether had 
urged, doomed Close Border. 


British Relations with the Khan 

The rhetoric of Close Border acknowledged the Khan as ruler of 
an independent state, but this contradicted the politics and history 
of the region. The khanship was essentially a performative office, 
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rpMOTEI-V colonial 


0-1 

M supp‘>''f demonstrating 

as a Khan attracted a/ military campaigns, w 

dcser\ing of it. . ^^ift and often violent re 

wm-m factions, and were the keys to a 

to sanJars suspected o jj^j^,„crure between Britisf, 

khanship, Thete ots a « realities in ,h^ "“'io,,, 

of institutionalized ru e, y Povj,^^ 

w-as gained and held' 

niished practioners of royal protocol 
Tlie British, accomp Highness and to 

punctilious in represented themselves as ^ 

O,™ role at the service of the Khan. 

troubleshooting juperiots at Bombay and Cal 

frontier officen repo e j position of accounti- 

found themselves m ihe nt.„g 

ator The unrellect/ve ease wath which these fign^es 

del ed » «P'- - J*’- -nsible advi, 

JLts a conUdence that their superiors would readily understa^j 

accept such an explanation. 

The Governor of Bombay, ^^Titi^g to Calcutta in 1871, character^, 
cd Khodadad Khan as follo^^’s: 

Vfhatever his other faults may be, the Khan may be considered a 
temperate ruler, who has sho^^'^ himself . . . invariably willing and 
mxious to be guided by our advice. On the whole he may be 
considered, 1 think, a favourable specimen of an oriental sovereign. .. .>» 

The classificaror}’ economy of the final phrase bespeaks the shared 
perception that rationalized British supremacy in India. The 
oriental sovereip was an unstable figure whose only consistency 
was in being located as the other of a European ruler. To the British 
mind. Oriental sovereigns governed by arbitrary and, often cruel, 
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ijd raised in dissolute harems, they were given to excess and 
v/biiT^’ ,5 gpjtish relations with the rulers of the princely 

jglftino'^ the type with its variant specimens, marked 

stat^* dency to radical mutation that could transform the 

^ to the unacceptable with great rapidity. 
favouraD'e 

d Khan was not, often, assessed, in the relatively favourable 
^ 35 British officials had professed disappointment with 

him froto th 

Sindh, observed in 1858: 

smoothed the way for him, removed all serious obstacles to 
^^'establishment of his authority, placed good and faithful ministers 
^ und him, recruited his finances, brought his proudest nobles to his 
in a state of cordial obedience, and connected him by marriage 
ith the best and most influential families, Major Green [Political 
yV ent Kalat] wishes the young Khan to try and go alone a little and 
vern his people like a prince; but hitherto the proposal does not 
encouraging. The young Khan will not as yet assert himself; 


terms a beginning of his reign. John Jacob, Commissioner of 


appear 


while his feudal Chieftains, seeing this, are inclined to despise him. 
and look up only to Major Green. There is no doubt that the Khan 
does not treat his Chieftains properly. ... His Highness cannot, as 
Major Green explains, rule without them. The truth is that these 
are a rough, bold, manly race, whom a man [emphasis in original] 
can govern readily but not a feeble false and cunning boy (Khelat 
Affairs: 189). 

This passage is marked by insight and contradiction, both un¬ 
recognized by Jacobs. His confident assumption that skillful British 
diplomacy established a firm foundation for effective rule is blind 
to the likelihood that these maneuvers in fact undermined 
Khodadad Khan’s authority by casting him as a British puppet. 
Instead Khodadad’s difficulties are attributed to a failure of 
masculinity. Jacobs indeed knows a truth about the manly Baloch: 
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the 


They do defer to leaders of proven masculine accornpj- l 
Jacobs misunderstands his insight, as he fails to see that ^ 

presence constrained ‘khanly performance, thus unde 
authority. ^ 

In 1872, some fifteen years later, Merewether ech 
complaint: 
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■tmini 







... It is clear that bis Highness the Khan has given himself 
worst of advisors, discarding those who have been true and 7 ^^ 
him. This is the first time, since we have had a political" 
court, that the advice of the latter has been so disregarded Th"' 
present procedure would appear to be more than that of 
had completely lost bis senses, than of a person having the ^ 
now holds. Every thing has been lately smoothed for him; his 77'"*^ 
Sirdars have been reconciled to him, even the last, Noordee 
had been made to surrender on terms which were most ftv" 
the Khan, while the terms which had been imposed on the7 
Sarawan, though fair and liberal to them, were in no way d7 7 
ro him, and... were in the main points what he himself had^^^^"^*"^ 
on a previous occasion .Stanted 

In the fifteen years separating these passages, sardari insurgency and 
the Marti proWem had put steady pressure on Close Border and 
elicited an unrelenting stream of advice from British officials. The 
true and faithful’ advisor mentioned by Merewether, was. Shagassi 
Wall Mohammad, whom Merewether consistently termed a British 
ally. When Shagassi was finally forced out of office, the British 
regarded his loyalty with a pension. Since the British treated him 
as a man in their service, it is likely that the Khan did too. Nor 
does the Khans effort to enlist advisors independent of the British 
appear to have been insensible behaviour. Official reports assumed 
that a rational ruler would understand his interests to be identical 
to British interests. Thus, they denied Khodadad Khan rational 


he resisted their counsel. This enabled the oscillation 
gflcy 7ptable oriental sovereign and the hopelessly flawed. 

the to be accepted without question 

. even ’ 

P'' MV and Calcutta, 


be 


more 


rdari 



I reading of Khodadad Khans performance 
A " heTvas neither feeble nor insane. His efforts to expand 

'^7 enlarging his personal forces and placing a son within 
power sensible attempts to strengthen his position 


^OKS -- * ^ . 

sardars and test the limits of British support. As to the 
^^nVfalse traits attributed to him by the British, duplicity 


the 

drai=.cva»_ 

cunoir^S .1 resDonse to their advice, especially when it was 

likely a tactical rep 

with the British were particularly tense when the Khan 
j^elations ^ Mohammad for the three controversial 

aban earlier, and this may have disposed Khodadad 

advisors counsel of men unbeholden to the British. The 

• • of these advisors became an increasingly divisive issue. 
^*r°Kh*an’s unwillingness to dismiss them highlighted the 
^ ance the British placed on their surveillance of the court. It 
*^s only when they threatened to withdraw the Political Agent at 
Kalat that the Khan acceded to the British demand for their 
dismissal. After their departure, the Khan made persistent efforts 
to restore them to his court; 

Lately it was the pleasure of the English Government to deport three 
of my servants from Khelat. Although they had committed no fault, 
each of these men performed their respective duties without interfering 
in any other person’s business, they served me well in every possible 
way. The removal of these men has injured my reputation throughout 
the country [emphasis added]. . . . On visiting the Governor Sahib 
[the Viceroy], I hinted regarding the release of my three servants. . . . 
Seeing no attention was paid to this trifling request, I considered bow 
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«.r«cnutk>« ^ilcn, , , 

1, jl. ".r '■ “I”'' Jr t" ' *^. 1 ? N 

i* “ « __ami mv njmc has h/vn 


rrcirJing my three - . - 

uv no bchffi' ^ mYnimebas bcytuli 

adJeJ).-' 




'Pl^U 

rr>krth(rr. calling the viceroy Governor SahiJ,’ 

berate insult to the British Government, responded m 1,^ » 

loninon. ** 


I havr rccciNcd }x>ur Highness lener ... and regret that its 
can only he regarded as most unsatisfactory' in that they 
that sx>u arc unable to save \x>urself from the trammels of c\il 
and that >x>u pa\ more arxention to the idle talk of foolish person 
to the SAVjnd ads ice of those \sho work only for your qooj ^ 
unbecoming to funher discuss the removal of these three men ^ 
Highness basing been distinaly informed by his Excellency' the X-", 
that the decision arris-ed at in regard to them could not be alterc^^ 


The Khan then assumed the posture of indifference, stating 
the British s^rre masiers and they could do what they' wished Th* 
s^i'ivira’wal appears to ha\c been a response to feeling dishonoured 
by the British. Earlier Khans had pledged loy'alry' to Kandahar 
midsoui loss of honour, and courtly intrigue was the rule in Kalat 
Thus British ctTorts to vet courtiers and collea palace intelligence 
had historical p.’Tcedents. Viliat u-as distinaive about the British 
»as thcii determination to maintain steady, reliable surveillance of 
the axin uhile barring advisors suspeaed of harboring anti-British 
:rsJ.r.ations despite the Khan’s repeated requests to retain them. 
Thic struggle mcr appointments was surely known to the sardars 
whej had their own sources of intelligence. This abridgment of 
authf>riry was panicularly dishonouring as the sardars were 
f.'cr a! such in^rfcrence. The British complained from time to time 
rw sardar or another being influenced by undesirable 
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^dsisors. but Close Border discouraged formal intenention in their 
affairs. 

Close Border was fated to fail on several grounds. It w as predicated 
on the presence of a strong central ruler, but the ruler it required 
could only have been preserved in his position by the deployment 
of British troops. Calcuttas refusal to authorize a military campaign 
^.as inevitable, given their limited geopolitical concerns. Much of 
Kalat territory w'as essentially unknown to the British, and the 
tribal resistance encountered between 1839 and 1872 indicated that 
a military' campaign would be protracted and costly. The sardars, 
less constrained by British oversight, used resistance in pursuit of 
direct relations with the British. When Sandeman emerged as a 
persuasive advocate for such relations, Calcutta had an attractive 
alternative to Close Border. 

S.\NDENt\N AND THE FORWARD POUCT 

Authorized to make a second effort at mediation, Sandeman 
returned to Kalat in 1876 and turned his considerable energies to 
securing the Bolan Pass. The pass had long been important to the 
tribes of Kalat, because it linked the Sarawan highland to the 
Kachhi plain and w'as seasonally crowded with tribal groups moving 
their animals to winter or summer pasturage. The Bolan Pass also 
enabled the caravan trade from the Makran coast to Kandahar. Its 
military' importance to the British had been demonstrated in the 
First Afghan War. Sandeman proposed enlisting tribal assistance in 
assuring safe traffic through the pass and gave Mullah Mohammad 
Raisani responsibility for the overall management. The Kurd sardar, 
Raisani’s brother-in-law, was given the duty of providing caravan 
escorts through the pass, and Sandeman entertained a stream of 
visitors paying their respects or seeking mediation. 
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For Khan, ensconced in his paJa^e 

5 jnJcnMns acr/vif/cs prior ro their meeting were 
Close Bonier had ended. The Khan expressed his 
letter ro Sandeman: 

I am irr>' anxious ro meet you. but on account of th 
cholera in )’our camp, it is only right and proper to 
until the danger of infection is passed. . . . J notice *^e 

ihe cara\ans having been escorted to Shawl Kot ab 

Moola Mahomed, Raisani, and the other Brahooee 
have preferred had troops escorted the caravans, asTus d*^"**^*' ^ '^0^ 
of the Brahooees that the Bo/an Pass has ever been cJo 
reference to u hatyou say about the produce of the BraiT^"^ / 

1 have attended to your wishes in the matter . . andV^”^^ 

M not to intofirro xrith ,hc Brohoooo londs'in anv T' niy 

should hvc ptoforod waning beforo giving the order unrT I ■ 

because ,nu are aware of tbe bad conduct of the Brab ' 

injur}' they have done to Kutchi.^ the 

Khodadad Khan clearly understood that Sandeman’s ne • 
mth the sardats hud undermined his position. There aref h'"'’"' ^ 

Mcrewether in the Khans indirect criticism ofSunden,u7 " ^ 

- ignortng if not tewaMing. tribal misconduct, but Sandema”'“"“ ' 

^ot s}Tnpathetic: was 

I am gready disappointed to find that your Hi^hnecc k ■ 

ro meet me according toon ^ ^“rtates coming 

- in hopes thattu Hil ‘ 

for four Highness ^ ""tT" . 

appreciation by readily apM^ .'® **'°™ four 

for our place of meeting.... Your fpl, “ P'oposed by me, 

that the objea of the mission I he perfectly aware 

connected with die welfare o^h ^KhT"® " 

«7«ttng my proposal naming die pLe Ih i 

S place where we should meet, you 
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the subject your Highness’ most complete and careful 

should 

eonsiderafon. 

third exchange of letters, Khodadad Khan finally met 
following a j-ig was persuaded to sanction Sandemans 

Sander"^" Bolan Pass, with the annual costs of security 

collected from caravans at Quetta and 
to be met complained that this would decrease his own 

Ph^^^^^’^'lTr return, Sandeman agreed to propose a raise in 

*f.^Ssrnualsubsid; 

of Sarawan and Jhalawan made their submission to the 
" ^Idarbar on 13 July 1876. Sandeman and Khodadad Khan 


The 

^^"'d^anTgreement that restored all customary rights and 
^ of the sardars and empowered the British to mediate 


signed 


privi between the sardars and the Khan. After the darbar 

of the sardars headed by the Khan), a number of sardari 
mplaints against the Khan were settled, most of them in the 
formers favour. Almost all of these disputes were about land-rights 
and taxes, and several revealed arbitrary appropriations on the part 
of the Khan’s naibs (revenue deputies). 

The terms of the Mastung Agreement were incorporated in a new 
treaty between the Khan and the Government of India, which was 
signed in December 1876. Other terms of the treaty authorized the 
permanent stationing of British troops in Kalat, construction of rail 
and telegraph lines, and free-trade between Kalat and India. The 
Khan’s subsidy was raised to one lakh (100,000) rupees. He was 
presented with a gift of Rs300,000 and informed that the advisors, 
whose removal had been a source of the earlier controversy, would 
be released from their detention in Sindh. 

The treaty was the culmination of Sandemans activist Forward 
Policy. Sandeman was clear that preserving peace in Kalat would 
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on ‘thr ' 

''' ''«■ PJramn British Gov„„ i 

r'Vr>on,„, 7"""^'°”'‘"""'f^'''''^"''' ’-’' Thou!."^ '^■'■il ' 


f''"Poncnr. " «v 

Close R j'" '’°'''^''° be th "'’'‘'■>1 

inr I, (1975; 41a political oiR ' ""b'li, 

^ e 1930s, disputed rliis. He ureued thsr c *9 Si^ 


N 

’’ni 


>be ,930s, disputed this, HeVtpted -h!' 

'■'"P'ementer'^'"’"'’ 5u^ 
occupation of Quetta, obstruction of 
the Bohn P^ss, anJ employing levies to n ^ ^ 

th ^’y ^c^minisrrarors 

of the C/ose Bonier. The v 

tile Close Border differed mdically, however. Th ^ 

» 0 ' \V3s confidently expansionist while Close Border ^ 
tin arutning borders that would secure the Indian 
apparent convergence of the mo policies in the 
projects adopted by Calcurta—the occupation of 
construa/on of the railroad through the Bolan 
<^nip]o>7nenr ofimes to protea the Pass—reflect rh * ’ 
imperial goals mediated hv hscai stringency; local 
r e drstmaive political structure ofKalat. 

From (^cuttas petspeettVe, Balucli/stan u-as a distant fm • 
h-d Frt/e to offer economicai/v, but botder Jr w 
enuous otersigbt, bacW up br a petmane r “ 

Februan-1*77, .be Gmemment oHnd- J" 

fim Apen, to tbe Ges-^ r t ^ 

n, of rh, B, ' 9 '^' 

beginning a rafftine linkins h bk marked by 

Be Governor Genetahn r ""''' 

^"7 0^ State for India the 

WdPoittjt the advantages of the 
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,f i, be condusive to British interest, as we have „„ d„„. . . 

i„fluence the tribes and peoples who live beyond out botdet we'^ “ 
be in contact with them. It .s by the everyday acts of eatnes't uoTr 
Englitb gentlemen that lasting influence must be obtained' no h' 
lie demonstrations nor any sudden and terrtt^ •’ r. ^ 


ylish gentlemen mat lasting mtlucncc must be obtained- no J 
,modic demonstrations not any sudden and temporary i'nfluen ’’ 
chased by money and ptesentsMf, at length, we succeed in binding 

trk lie fn^ n/*nr^l/» iru^l*^ i o 


spasmodic aemousw. 

purchased by money anu presents^.u at length, we succeed in binding 
more closely ro us the people of Khelat, by malting them feel the 
benefits of peace, and the power for good exercised by the British 
Government, we shall have added an additional bulwark to our 
Empire.^'" 

The high moral tone of this passage echoes Sandeman and reflects 
his belief in frontier service as an activist, interventionist enterprise 
However, there is a hint of ambivalence about Sandeman’s success 
Although he was certainly earnest and uptight, it was other aspects 
of his character that made him the ideal official to initiate the 
daunting task of domesticating Baluchistan. His impatience with 
bureaucratic procedures, his willingness to take risks, and his 
confidence and energy were compatible with the performative 
nature of tribal leadership. Thornton (1977[18951: 65) reports that 
Sandeman, while serving in Punjab, had violated official policy by 
travelling without a military escort into the Marti Hills to negotiate 
the return of cattle obtained in a raid. When the chiefs objected 
that returning the cattle would expose them to British imprisonment. 
Sandeman offered himself as a hostage for theit safe return. Ht 
remained a guest of the Marris until the chiefs gave back the cattle 
without incident. Sandeman s performative style surely raised 
eyebrows and anxieties in Calcutta. Despite his argument that 
subsidies strengthened the collective responsibility of the tribe, 
there was a fine line between subsidies granted for service and the 
purchase of loyalty, a line that would soon be crossed when Agency 
officials withheld payments as punishment for non-cooperation. 
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before 

f; L attention to ad • 

^o*^ccr’ns 1 " ^T‘"" *" 

Am* Cl Afghan lovaltics.^’ In 1878 wu ^ 

She. Ah. resisted British efforts to checlT,^" Af^ 
on 'ic'k V" "^^^hanistan, British and Indian troops'^'''^'"^ 

u . One contingent moved through the B ’’’^feh^*' 
"^^upied Sibi and Pishin without incident. Zd ^ 
ransport and provisions for this army, besides nco(^-^" 
support of nor.Kl« i„ n,;.:! r... 


^PPort of notables in the area. British forces defeated^^u 
^bul and Kand^K^r ir. \i^xr ifiTo a_ • Aniif 


the 

at 


and Kandahar. In May 1879, the Amir signed'^T^V^'^'t at 
an amak that ceded territories that became British Bn I of 

Thal-Choatah. Pishin. Harnai and Sibi_to the 
^ cir militar)^ success, the British goal of an Afghanjl 
under a friendly ruler, proved elusive. The British had t 
the expedient recognition of Abdur Rahman as the Am'” 

f of Kabul 


n 1880. before completing their troop withdrawal the n • . 
ndian forces suffered a cosdy defeat at Maiwand. near Ka T?''' 
The Afghan viaoty inspired uprisings in Pishin, Sibi and"7k l'' 
orcing the British to withdraw temporarily from Zhob and Lorai* ’ 
A^b Khan, architea of the Maiwand victory, appealed to u' 
Khan bu. h. .„J *, „r Kal.. 7,„b ‘ 

A^b Khans defeat marked the end of the Second Anglo-Afcha 
W». .„d bo,h S„d,„„ „d Kb<a.d.d Khan 
honours .n recognition of their wartime efforts. 


-ded^rir 'ri' 

argued for th ' "" " Gandamak, but Sandeman 

into British Baluchistar^d*"^ 

‘He Chief Com:-;: ::! tz::“ 

cltly brought Bntuh Baluchistan under control. He , 



r was 


quick to V.SU u.b.u.oeu areas where he would call 
(council of notables) and attempt to settle lo'I 
offered protection to any group who sought “ He 

jerious challenge to British authority brought swift T 
^ben dissident leaders decided to seek Sand ^"‘*‘7 “etion. 
be treated them leniently, usually balancing iT"' ^‘*i“di«tion, 
„ften a subsidy or rarely, a land-grant as well.'^isw' 7"^^: 
• istan had been organized into disrri t. ’ 


„ben a suos.uy. .a.e.y, a land-grant as well. By 1890 n 
Baluchistan had been organized into districts Th ’ 
peaceful districts were administered by Political Off ' 
the others from military posts. The governmerr"'* 
landowner of record in British Baluchistan, taking th T*'"' 
tevenue formerly owed to the Amir of Afghanistan 
conferred by the Amir were generally confirmed by the Brit^r 
few ncv,jagirs were granted, primarily to the Jogezai Kakars"wi, 
fhe aim of securing their suDoort. ’ ^ 


Robert Sandeman died suddenly on 29 January 1892, at Lasbela 
where he had gone to broker a reconciliation between the jIm 
(hereditary title of the Lasbela ruler) and his son. Sandeman was 
buried in Lasbela, and the Jam had a dome constructed over the 
tomb with an inscription naming him the Jam’s ‘kind and beloved 
friend’. Alfred Lyall recalled Sandeman: 


He was absolutely without any fear of responsibility, and consequently 
he was rather impatient of control, so that his very considerable 
administrative capacities were best seen in a rough half-subdued 
country where he could have his own way, chose his own methods, 
and bring into full play his special faculty of influence over Asiatics. 
For laws, financial rules, and official regulations generally he had no 
predilection. (Thornton, 1977[1895]: 291) 


Sandeman served as the AGG for almost fourteen years, during 
which he established a mode of governance that persists even today, 
albeit within the constraints of the Pakistani state. There was a 
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fortuitous congruence in Sandemans activist oflFJciaj 
performative nature of sardari poMtiesP Sandeman’s han^j 
of dipJomaq; bis willingness to travel and spend I 


or aipjomaq; his wiliingnt^ opena hours f 

aliiaitces resonated with many sardars. This mutuai respe^f 


rcsonarea wiui ..***^v - respe^f 

die creation of tw’o institutions and levies _ -that 


centra] to a colonial administration in remote Baluchi 


listan. 


Notes 


1. Shah Shu/a had signed a mran' with the British in 1809, when h 




u/a naa m^»cu «■ 1 **.,.^ ..... * ouv, when h 

of Kabul, bur lost the throne shortly thereafter. After several ' 
prisoner in Kashmir, he was heed by Ranjit Singh and spent se i 

years as the Rajput's guest in Lahore. (Shah Shuja had fled Pesh 
fortune in gems, induding the Koh-i-Noor diamond, a 

appropriated.) Shah Shuja nennially settled under British 
India, where he snenr his years schemine to regain I r . ^ . 


India, where he spent his years scheming to regain KabuJ. In 183 °'^^^^'°*’ 
covert approval of the colonial government, he recruited an ’ 
on Dost Mohammad's forces. The batde was joined at Kandaha 
Shuja snatched defeat from the jaws of victory by fleeing the b^' ^bah 

as his army gained the adi-antage. UTiiie Dost Mohammad wa^^^ 

Kandahar, Ranjit Singh seized control of Peshaw'ar. ^"^aged gj 

2 . Khodadad Khan increased his mercenary' army over time. In J 869 
Political Agent reported, the force was 2,000 strong ad ’ ^ 
■scc.MoM„„, P,u,. and Afgh.„, and man from all 
Asia, (quoted in Thornton, 1977 [1895]: 46). ^ 

3 . Mcnn.rf,a, ,0 Govaran, and Praaidant in Council, 5 a\pri| 187 ,- „ 

Relating to the Affairs of Khelat, No. 1, p. 17] ^ m Pap^^j 

4 . Government ofBombay to Foreign, 16 ’]uIy 1870 in P 

^airs of Khelat, No. I,p. ]/ ^ Re/atii 


Gentrai 


. -^f'ngtorhe 
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Translation of a letter from the Khan to the Comm 


‘issioner in Sindh dated 


P.p=a.R=laU„g„.haA„.;;7^-j 


ransiaL*'^" 

- 9rh of Jamadi-ul-Awal 1289. 

No. I.P-50'S- 

piao- No- >'■ •’>' Khala,, f„, ,ha Waak EnU- 

’■ |&hMarch,1873.inPaparaRalating,othaAfFair,„fKhalat No 1 ^ to® 

Translation of a latter from Mullah Mohammad KhLn R,i 

i:r4i8.“"’ ■^"«i"8to rXik': 

a, Political Superintendent, Upper Sindh Frontier, to Cnmr^- ■ 

':'pabtuat, 1874. ,n Papers Relating ,o the Afralt, I" 

j 2 . Sandeman to Commissioner and Superintendent, Derajat, 5 Februa^ 1876 
in Papers Relating to the Treaty, pp. 112-13. ^ 

13 . Sandeman to Commissioner and Superintendent, Derajat, 5 Febm»r„ i 
in Papers Relating to the Treaty, p. 121. ^ 

, 4 . Petition from the sardars to Sandeman. 13 January 1876, in PanerR o i • 

-o the Treaty, pp. 135-6. ’ 


15 . Merewether to Secretary. Foreign Department. 21 January 1876 in P 
Related to the Treaty, pp. 150-1. ^ ” P^P^rs 

5 April 1872.' 

1“ ^ in Sindh 

18. Minute by his Excellency the Governor. 10 February 1871 in p... n, • 

to the Affairs of Khelat, p. 84. ’ P^*^* Relating 

“ >"" childhood in 

in Papers Rela.Ing ,o ,He Affairs omeU: p;Vr >” “ 

20 . Merewether to Governor and President in Coundl, Bombay, 29 June 1872 

in Papers Relating to the Affairs of Khelat, p. 269. ^ 

21 . Khan to Merewether, n.d., in Panerc i * r.- 

no ^yr u TTL P Affairs of Khelat D 398 

22. Merewether to Khan, 10 March 1873 in p n . ^eiat, p. 398. 

Khelat, p. 400. ’ " ’^''“"8 "> ■>'' Affairs of 

23. Khan to Sandeman, 21 April 1876 in P^n«, pi- 

24. Sandeman to Khan, 28 Apt 18 ' p “5- 

pp. 205-6. ' P'" '^''’“"5 “> Treaty, 

pltlTjl Jul^“8"7r“t" Derajat and Khelat 

J“'y '876. in Papers Relating to the Treaty, p. 254. 

;'«? DeP-™-'Her Majesty's Secretary of State for India, 23 Match 
1877, m Papers Relating to the Treaty, p. 353 . 
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remotely colonial 


The Politics of Space 


BJ„chi«an was a space of .rj^bal temtories and towns located along 
^tavan trade routes when the Br.t.sh began the task of cteating a 
,„|onial Baluchistan. The towns were fortified, indicating that L 
ji„g of settlements was fa,rly common, as was raiding amongst 
,fte pastoralists themselves. Schok (2002: 259-^52) stresses L 
jnpottance of security m pre-colonial Balochistan. He argues that 
i, contributed to the integrity of the tribe, the authority of the 
«rdar. and the paucity of settlements. The passes between the 
mountains and the plains were often dangerous spaces. The Bolan 
Pass posed significant problems for the seasonal movement of the 
uibai groups. Pasturage was scant, and the possibility of raiding 
especially by the Marris. was a constant threat. Schok (2002: 242 
reports that well into the twentieth century, the Bangulzais move, 
en masse through the Bolan Pass in a single caravan, protected b 
armed guards. 


Tribal spaces were structured by personal networks based on 
patrilineal and affinal links and on ties of patronage. These socio¬ 
political relations arose from the agency of men seeking to secute 
their families in an environment of variable resources in water and 
pasturage. Links of kinship comprised the networks of most 
tribespeople. While kinship was also primary for sardars and Khans, 
their multiple marriages created wider networks that were further 
extended by patronage relations with the Hindu bankets, 
shopkeepers, and Afghan merchants. These diverse articulations 
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produced overlapping networks that linked camps and 
localities, and localities into regions. There was virtual] int 

spatial integration. In this situation it is deceptive ^ 
borders and boundaries, as they existed only to the of 

sardar or a Khan had the inclination, authority ^hat 

enforce them. ^ ^ean^ 

Ethnic-linguistic boundaries were permeable, as the h 
of tribal sections, discussed in Chapter 2, indicates M 
tribes included takkars (sections) that claimed Pushr^ 

When the British censused Balochistan in 1901, they f ^ 
groups of Brahui-origin residing among the PushtunsTn^t'"^"^^ 

aiuchistan (GOB Sarawan: 51). Scholz (2002: 50) dec k 
Marri ,, ft,™,, 50) deaenbe, .ft, 

un„;aredgro.p,,A.thor;o, derived from d,e.uccessfdlpe°Cr 

of power at muhipk locations from the extended famlrh “ 
^ecnont. tribet, and the JChanate itte/f Power, in the tente of 

mZ' T “he-, wal ' 

wch,. -“LiTLig i:troTa^ "T"" 

idiom of tribal genealogy initially The 

Tribes were not ttaWe ontWeTbriaZr The 

‘>'>gomgproce« in which famihes and lil 

economic and po/iticaJ tecuritv Tb ^ '““ght to maximize 


fhc 

riirnta' 


British 
il ways. 


ish tranMc.xa.x.^ .aa. ot Balochistan in 
,ays. They introduced permanent borders in T 
Z hev headquarters at Quetta wK; u° 

'£he °''®“'“‘’i«an. The «le’cti„„£f'X '"uawd 

«,ined by its location between the Khoiak P. T 
'he Boian Past, the gatewa.'t 


jined by “ -^tween tne Wtojak Pass on rK at , 

ary and the Boian Pass, the gateway to Ka UU- ^ 
r/olonial times the locatiol of Q^et^fh' 

,rv between the Pushtuns and the Rr.k..:’ ” ^ ^ 


r ore-colonial times the location of ^ 

^dary between the Pushtuns and the Brah ' 
la control of Quetta shifted 
Charles Masson visited Quetta in 1831 the ° 


Irowth. and control of Quetta shifted between the twoT " 
Charte Masson visited Quetta in 1831, the Khan coS 
Quetta by stationing troops there. The troops, along with a n T 
„f residents, relocated to Kachhi during the winter Ma 
reported that those who planned to stay through the winter Ce 
repairing the fort.ficat.ons to withstand the threat of Pushtun . a 
(Masson, I 1997 [1842]: 329). 


The two Afghan wars had taught the British the logistical 
importance of transport. The eighteen-eighties and eighteen 
nineties were marked by rapid construction of railways and roads 
and Quetta was the hub for transportation as all lines converged 
drere. In a pattern common to imperial development, there was 
virtually no investment in the secondary routes which could link 
one town to another. British infrastructural investment redefined 
substantial areas in Balochistan. Quetta, once marginal, was now 
central, despite its eccentric location vis-k-vis the rest of Balochistan 
and Kalat town, the centre of the Khanate, became marginal’. 
Towns located along the railways had new commercial opportunities, 
and caravan trade declined as merchants turned to shipment via 
the rail. The lack of rail and road construction in Jhalawan 
consigned it to a remoteness that was not really breached until the 
second decade of the twentieth century. 
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QirETTA: The Space of Colonial 
Q urrra sniaW. fortifieci vil/age. in pre-coloniaj 
i5 dcrh-cd from the Pushtu word. which 

_‘forf’ or ‘walled city (Raverty. lo-?.- , 




i.-f dcrn-cd from oic 1 Kavert^ 'Ha 

..nr for,’ or 'w./led dry (Raverry, , 97 ^ 

and ar another, a 'mound' or 'pi/e of earth, stones or r. . ' 

Archeological evidence indicates 
situated at an elevation of about 1850 meters 


'hat n.. '*hiv, '• 


been j 


tor tnouMimr^ ..-c, .. Were smnn*^*^^^*tw 

in number (Fairservis, 1956; Possehl, 1990; Ratnagar, 2 
J29-30). Quetta village was located at the southern ^5 
nenvork of narrow alluvial valleys between the Bolan p . 

leads southeast to the Indus Plains, and the Khrk;„i. ’ ' 


^ojak 


jeaas soutneasi lo me inuuj * •**—> ^'aiojak J 

leads norrhw'csf to Kandahar and southern Afghanistan 

Historically the area ^^'as commonly known as Shal or ShaJh 
ir generally fell within the administrative sphere of 

T-f I_ rK/» 


Hi 


'kh 




Throughout the sixteenth and the seventeenth centuries, 
the area shifted berween the Alughal and the Persian empirej w 
the rise of the Afghan state under the Durranis, Quetta fell 
Pushrun control. It is generally agreed that Ahmad Shah Ahj^^ 
(J 747 _ 73 j, the first of the Durrani rulers, transferred the reven^' 
nights in Quetta Valley to Alir Nasir Khan I of Kalat as a rew j 
for milirar}' support against the Persians in the Battle of Meshad ‘ 
1759. 

Prior to the British presence, Quetta Valley was occupied by groups 
of Pushrun and Brahui. In 1895, when the British recorded land 
rights in the tehsil, they found that the Khan had issued numerous 
re\’enue-free sanads (land-grants) to Pushrun and Brahui notables 
although the Raisanis and the Shawanis were the major landholders. 
Many unads were rewards for military service to Mir Nasir Khan I 
in battles ranging from Mashad to Delhi. There were even a Few 
earlier sanads issued from the court at Kandahar. There had been 




isive 


the politics of space 

investment in karez (man-made underground water 
irrjgation, and it was not uncommon for the shareholders 
'Complex to come from different Brahui tribes. In a few 
in » and Brahui held shares in the same complex. The 

caseS’ ^“^^^missioner, who surveyed landholdings in the Quetta 

rgHUC ^ . X r ._ 1 OOC -J ,1 ,1 


/If' 


enue district) in 1895, recommended allowing the 
to retain their revenue-free grants on the grounds that 
treaty prevented the Khan from interfering in 


the 




. hereditary grants and, therefore, the British should not 
Xlr at least in the near term.' 

dosoeitn . 

j^s’ uprising in 1857, changed forever the way the British 
The Indians they governed and India as a physical space. 

sa'W bo jhe restructuring of Lucknow in the aftermath 

In her a ( 1984 ) presents a paradigm for colonial cities. 

^he native quarters became separated from the 
She civil-lines for the non-military 

military A municipal government and police force were 

£uropea^ maintain order and safety. To ensure that the city 
*”^^^ld pay Rs government imposed a series of new taxes. 

unded twenty years after the rebellion and built virtually from 
°atch Quetta must have seemed an opportunity to create an ideal 
im erial outpost. Situated well away from the torpor and teeming 
opulations of the congested cities of the Indo-Gangetic Plains, the 
highlands of Balochistan featured a temperate climate attractive to 
Europeans. Though it lacked the grandeur and scale of the major 
imperial centres, Quetta was built on the same template as other 
colonial cities, one that King (1990: 47-51) suggests primarily 
reflected the elite middle-class values and institutions of the 
metropolitan centre. 


ll 
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Tlic an* consisted of three physically and sociaJJ, 


laid our roughly on a grid pattern. To the north 
contained the military cantonment. It includ, 


dis, 


medical heilities for European and Indian troops- 
infiinro'. arriiieo’. and the engineer corps; and 


c>.;i 




--- “'“J social N 

such as the Anglican, Catholic, Wesleyan and 
churches, a soldiers’ home and a Freemasons Hall (p, 


‘^ci^ ’'d, 


Tlif canronmenr arM also had a military gymkh: 




was 

built tb, 




British India's only Milit.«0' Staff College 
south of the cantonment lay the more densely popuU 
ama, diWded into the European quarter, the Civil Li„,''^ N 


! 'So. 




•kt 


Indian quarter. The dividing line between them was fi 
(nowjinnah Road), with the Indian bazaar and resideu, '' \ 
the southeast of it, and the European area to its northsve 
with housing for the European civilians, the Civil Lines ^ % 


Residency "here the AGG lived, along with the admi 
buildings, the post office, the railway station, a librar>. 


mist, 






and the Quetta Oub. In 1900. the Sandeman Memorial l^*^' 
domed building 'purely Oriental in character', where the » 

(chiefly) used to meet, vvas built (Phyne, 1920: 849). Ahh^^" 
most of these major buildings were destroyed in the 
earthquake on935, the city' \s'zs rebuilt on basically the sameT'^' 
and retains its original pattern today. ^ 

A dispute that arose during Quertas second decade illustrates some 
of the dynamic between the \'arious sections of the city and th 
issues Oldenburg identifies as core colonial concerns. In I 89 J 
Caiojrras Foreign Department proposed removing the restriction 
on locating bazaars in Balochistans cantonments in order to reduce 
incomenience to soldiers and to increase cantonment revenues 
Hcmeyer. AGG Sandeman, in a long memorandum, objected to 
the proposal. He cited the danger of creating a haven for ‘bad 
chiriczm that would be a source of crime in times of peace and 


:ivc 



ioUS 


also 


danger 


the politics of space 
and embarrassment in time of 'war.’^ Sandeman 


J out that because the civil bazaar served both the 
civilian areas, the former received half of the 


jonrner**^ (import duties). For the year 1890, octroi 

octroi rev ,-co.,-.r^ xx 


ciry- 

cons’ 


;titn< 


of Qnettas total revenue of Rsl20,000. He argued 
ited ^ established in the cantonments, they 


jf 


■were 


u ■' revenue but require more effort to collect it. 

vvrool^ ije Sandemans pleas, the Foreign Office decided that 

j,jowever. the territories administered by Calcutta did not 


con' 

>yar« 


ditions 

rant a pro' 


ihibition on 


bazaars in the cantonments of Balochistan. 


pulation at 


that time could be divided into four socio- 


peraw- ^ jj^dian elite, consisting of high-ranking administrators 


''^ness'people; the bazaar shopkeepers, craftsmen, and 
j^d came from Afghanistan and India; and the 


Quettas popt* Europeans, who were mostly British military 

econotttt^ ^ included administrators and some business- 

peopl 
and 

labourers, ^^^d Brahuis, most of whom cultivated the 

indiger'^®^^ ^ (Quetta. The Indian elite were primarily Parsi, 

°Bohra, and Sikh, with origins outside Quetta. It was a 
of the British, especially in the early decades of their rule, 
concern Muslim families in this class; 

that there wci 

deavours have been made of late years to employ a larger number 
^f Muhammadans in the various offices of Baluchistan but attempts 
° increase the percentage of Muhammadan employees have hitherto 
Twith limited success owing to the fact that good Hindu clerks arc 
more easily obtainable than good Muhammadan clerks CARBA 

1902-3: 6) 

The Indian elite was created through the colomal system. Their 
prosperiry was derived from goods and services provided to the 
Litish Typically, they held supply or construction contracts, and 
in several instances they had done similar work in other parts of 
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S6 . , , 

the empire. Some remar ^ th,, 


the empire, ^omc - Bur;or/« i'atei, a i arsi ^vho l 

including Khan Ba/ia but later carried o^ 

business-hfeasatrader^^^^^^^.^^ 


s- ■'»bl‘‘ 


of contracts in the making bricks 

Pishin. He then as a fuel, an innovation 

e w —I . ^hat ‘ 


introducing the use o j^^er opened coal and , 

. .*L..r narfs m ‘ ^ . *n chr 


taken up 


in other p^rts 

Balocbistsm 


a manufacturing centre in 


etta 


'^i^ 




mines in jce-Hctory and a briquettes fa„, 

-duded a rPiayn., 1920: 858). As tbeit> N 

a series of nulls families such as the 


grew, 

supporting 

contributors 


o'''" ‘'r'lTnV«mp/«.’ They were also 

Z Briush cavses. Wh.n the British establ,,. 
govern Querra in 1896, men, oft, 


S^Hc 




rrr.::^ ro o„.. They a,r:r:7 






Of Civil 

and criminal cases. 

the Bnush .nd the MUns interacted polirie^,^ 
econoniita/M thete wat htt/e soctal nt.x.ng, ,n his „e„,o|7 
Ketobad Afarter, a Parti businessman who moved fro„, 
rruaion conrraers /nfo manufaemring icc and pharmaceuticals and 
scn'«f on municipal committee, reports that a British officer 


cpted his fathers invitation to stay with the Marke 


xisiting Quetta in 1919. This was unprecedented in those days as 
British officers normally kept aloof and did not freely mix with 
Indians'(Marker, Vol. 1 19S5: 120). The Markers, and families like 
[hem, accepted British ways and sought expanded social contact 
*The only way to make personal contacts with them was on the 
cricket Held or through Free Masonr}'. They [the Parsis], very 
niseJy, took to cricket’ (Marker, Vol. I 1985: 137). They also took 
CO Freemasonr}'. Both Marker and his father were Worshipful 

Misters of the Quetta Lodge (Marker, Vol. 1985: 125 ). 


the politics of space 

Quetta as a distinct colonial space entailed naore than 
^tabb* military complex. Although the cantonment was separate 
build*^^ municipality, the British were concerned about creating 
frotf * ^ healthful environment in both. This meant providing 
a system for dealing with waste, and controlling 
When the British initially occupied Quetta, water was 
d from shallow wells and springs, but an outbreak of cholera 
^btaine construction of the centralized water system. A 

^ 'r was built at Urak, the nearest location of a reliable source 
water, from where the water was piped fourteen miles to 
^^^fitonment and the city (Raikes, 1932: 600). In subsequent 
d^^ades population growth meant demand constantly exceeded 


supply 


The supply reached a crisis point in 1929 prompting the 


^struction of a better intake system and a new reservoir (Raikes, 

2932 - 604-5)' The entire system was robust enough to survive the 
1935 earthquake virtually intact (Pinhey, 1938: 8). Other infra- 
tructural initiatives taken to maintain a sanitary environment 
included the extensive planting of trees along the city roads, and 
the construction of drains—some of which were underground, 
public latrines, and slaughter sheds for butchers. The administration 
began planting trees along the roads in Quetta as early as 1878. 

Later a tree committee was formed, which, on one occasion, 
brought 60,000 cuttings of chinar, poplar, and willow trees from 
Kandahar to Quetta (Stebbing, 1905). 

The colonial government placed a priority on protecting the health 
of the military, particularly the British soldiers. As Harrison (1980: 
171) observed: 

The direction taken by medical research in India was long influenced 
by military needs, whence the attention to typhoid, which killed 
European troops, rather than to consumption which carried off the 
sepoy, or the treatment of V.D., which kept the equivalent of three 
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regiments permanently in hospital, as a military but 
problem. 

Concern about the spread of venereal disease made prostiti..* 


civil 


% 


issue in Imperial India. Since the British policy in India disco^ ^ 
marriage for junior officers and conscripts, the colonial goverj^ 
was caught between the spectres of disease and ^oniosexuajj^ 
ended up backing the regulation of prostitution. In 
Indian Contagious Diseases Act was passed in London. Vh' 
allowed a local government to enforce compulsory registratioj^ 
brothels and regular medical examinations for prostitutes, ^ 
infected women were required to undergo treatment (Ballhatch^^ 
1980:44). 

Racial concerns led to official recognition of two classes of 
prostitutes: first-class prostitutes who were reserved for Europeans 
and second-class ones who were patronized by Indians (Ballhatchet 
1980: 41). Regulation of prostitution implied official acceptance 
of it, and the Act inspired vigorous opposition from both the 
Nonconformists and feminists in Britain. Most colonial officers 
viewed regulation as necessary' for the health of their troops and for 
harmonious relations with the natives. They believed that without 
regulation soldiers would solicit local women, which would upset 
the local populace (Ballhatchet, 1980: 82). However, with leaders 
of the purity movement and many clergy in opposition, the Act 
was repealed in 1888 (Ware, 1992: 151-7; Burton, 1994: 95-6). 

In the same year Sandeman contracted with Asa Mull, a private 
businessman, for the construction of a chakla (brothel) in the 
municipal bazaar that would house all the known prostitutes. 
Sandeman, apparently, did not consult with Calcutta regarding this 
project, probably because regulated brothels were so common in 
Imperial India at the time.-* However, the 1888 Act meant that the 
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. nconn.^"' .’"^Sulations had to be revised i„ 

It a Cantonment Act to control them, and to 

"brothels outside the cantonments (Ballhatchet, 1980- 
‘'‘ate is likely the reason that Sandeman contracted with 
^ lated the brothel in the Quetta bazaar rather than in 

‘I’" in Britain continued, however, as some reformers saw 

OPP"*‘"Tcantonment Act for what it was, an effort to continue 
die rostitntes- In 1891 , two women reformers went to India 
latingP found that it was essentially business as usual 

toi'’"'*"^clntonnients they visited (Ware, 1992: 153-4; Levine, 
in the fopugh the brothels had been moved outside the 
j 996 )- ^ j the military still controlled them (Ballhatchet, 
canto'’'”^'’^|,nien were required to submit to medical exams, and 
, 9 g 0 : treatment, they were expelled. There was a serious 

ff between London, where the reformers had powerful allies, 
stan^^® I tta, where colonial officers believed regulation to be 
^ *^for the health of the troops. 


alt 




ulation won the day, however, in 1895, when the Government 
^35 forced to close cantonment brothels and end com- 
medical exams, but the victory was short-lived. Colonial 

l<:ory 

P“ . continued to argue that the health of the troops was at 
® Several years of investigations and delicate negotiations 
ed Calcutta provided dubious statistics that indicated half the 
!n India sought treatment for venereal disease in the 

rroops 

regulated year of 1895 (Ballhatchet, 1980: 88 ).^ Public opinion 
Britain swung toward regulation, and a new bill that would allow 
regulation was passed in 1897. 
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«™c.„av co,.o;„^, 

^ sense of how strongly the colonial ofT • 
can be found in a series ofconinutn- 
successor. AGC lirowne. and the f r 
queried Calcutta as to the Icaal sf,r . 

Foreit;n Department asserted that 
without their knowledge or con l 

w/rution .. potential A, '''•• 


rZ b- f T*" possible: -o' 

^ Is-Sb. Funb„n,„r.. A,UH .eWd 

rCa/cu, " : "^-oace 'v 
erred a. m a niove • 

'ftat be could continue to opeZZbe 
continue. This u,s not tbe eJ cT^^”y ^"ow/ 


,, H, 




“fell/ 

•'ler 

'''■I,,. 


'■'■"gfegn,; 




.* » is-a-vis London, while m. i ’ 

r/n, „„ J --fV allon, 

conc„n«/ .fcon, tbe tnunicipal cost of '’°"'“'--f. Tl, 
Ca/curra ro deduct it from Police „ ' 

-lu/frng Qoe„a m a«ome tblbuT"^' ^'"f* , 

^™^^-''>ecan,onmenrfce c/.am r' ''"""S "^^f 

“ ■»'**. ..a 

fAe ..."2 crjiLr rr 


«‘f 

■’GG 

''1st,’ 


Vc®'“''«e 


'o P3y any. expeny., ^ orc 

Z^P'P^b-.thec/ta^i,.,.^- ^°PP<:ctcd to the 

in 1897, reonened u ’ P^°^pbly in J 895 ■ 

3 committee of civil 1 ^ 'ssuc. The AGg“^ ^ 



brothel, 


^^otbei 


Was 


‘---T'CS o. sp.eK 

panimo^® recommending a new 
;,,atn.«=nt of‘contagious disordets^ f- ,Ke 

proposed that the cantonment assume co^ ^ 
r^aintained entirely m the interests of rhel^ " Wual 
Calcutta, though, did permit the charge. this time 

j-he measures taken to maintain sanitati 

in Quetta, enabled the city ^ Pfovide medical 

much better than other parts of the agency , ?'"'<* 'Premies 
Missionary Society established the fits, '*’5, the Chuteh 

saute year, a dispensary serving women and 'n the 

established (GOB: Quetta-Pishin; 292'i W nurses, was 

uutbreA hit Balochistan. Part of a widcsp,,"/'’“^’ “ ^'’tUta 
disease tn India that yeat. i, fi,„ appeLa . of the 

Samungli, seven miles from Quetta A , of 

recorded in Balochistan, 726 of whirh”'^ '^ere 

•_^ i. .1 ^*icn Drr»\/*:kir4 r_ i 


— which O J 

instructions were distributed in Quetta a lu 
prevent it from spreading, and the efforr "^""^o^ment to 
Only eight cases of cholera were recorded successful, 

forty-three, overall, in Quetta, whereas 10^ and 

Samungli and ,54 in other nearby y.Uages J'" 

It is clear that medical services were r ‘A 

early on in the colonial petiod. althouiri, P°Pulace 

(1988: 16-17) does, that medical altmi m^ ' 
ideological concerns as demonstratino the by such 

as well as its technical and political s„n benevolence 

thirty-seven dispensaries and hosfr"2\^'’ 

Baluchistan. Regional centres such as Slh Bfitish 

that included zenana (women’s) h ff'dilmes 

„gu„i, „ „p -w,u„ 

.on..* ,0 block ,W ,p,„d j;. J™'! JV .»1 ,t 
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«c. J.C Bri*!- [''I •. O, 


'’'tenn 


'tw, 




,^non through smtang “ -„s. diggj 

(nun-made underground water channels), and greate, ;''v 

rer (Schol. 1989: 1D- In rhe .se of new W,, 

^„ced taxation for three years The owner of a ne, 
avenue in its first year, one-tenth of gross production in N 
,,ar, and one-eighth of gross product.on in the third ^ 

a,mmissioner Crawford argued concessions should be e,, 
ten years, a poliq'closer to that of Punjab, which 

,eats of relief for new irrigation Revenue 
:omplemented with new cultivation techniques such V, 

.reen fertilizer and the addition of crops such as luce^^ , 
Persian clover, and vegetables, to the system of crop ,0,,^ J’). 
arder to present the alienation of agricultural land It. 

owners, the British prohibited sale to anyone who wa, „ ^ 
Pathan, Brahui or Baluch resident of the district in which ,hel' ’ 
lies without the previous sanction of the Political Agent' 
1908-09: 16 ). ^ 

In a short decade. Quena was transformed from a frontier vij|^ 

CO an urban space, a cosmopolitan city whose population 
predominately alien. W'ith the exception of Kansi Pushtuns and 
Shawani Brahui, who held land in and around Quetta, there were 
few local people in the expanding city. The British introduced new 
Forms of control and sur\’eillance, as in the regulations regardin 
bazaars and brothels. They imported new medical, educational and 
religious institutions to sendee city residents. Quetta was subject 
ro dual governance: military in the cantonment, civil in the 
■nunicipality. 
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r nn through sinking more artesian wells, di„„. ' ^ .^(tish crea. 

ofirrigati . vvater channels), and erp-,. ^.TerritoH' 


'J’gRRiTORlES 


ted new spaces of control in the tracts designated 
Th^ Some of these—Quetta, Bolan and the railway 

d the niabets (revenue districts) of Nushki and Nasirabad— 
^ Pj-oiti the Khan. Zhob and Chagai became Agency 
1896 » after a joint Afghan-British Border Commission 
^ international border. Most of Loralai, which 
Punjab on the east, became Agency Territory the same 
exception of the Nasirabad niabet, leased in 1902, 
yean rp^j-j-itory that the British deemed central to 

Ag^^’^^^and security along the frontier. Agency Territory created a 
contt^^ ^clministered zone between Kalat and the new international 
^With the exception of the southwestern Makran-Iran 

Territory had its origin in Quetta, where, initially, the 
SMaminiscered Quetta on behalf of the Khan, deducting their 
and remitting the balance to him. In 1883, Sandeman 
ted that Mir Khodadad Khan proposed leasing Quetta tehsil 
*^^^^rict) and the Bolan Pass to the British, for a fixed annual rent, 
circumstances which prompted this proposal are unknown, 
t it is likely that the Khan foresaw, and perhaps had already 
xperienced, difficulties in retaining effective authority over these 
lands * The leases were essentially a legal recognition of the de facto 
situation. Subsequently, in 1899 and 1902, respectively, the British 
assumed leases on the Nushki and the Nasirabad niabets as well. 
British interest in Nushki was strategic, since it was the largest 
settlement on Chagai’s eastern border. Kalat had annexed Nushki 
in the early eighteenth century, but soon lost it to Kandahar. The 
Persian ruler, Nadir Shah, conquered Nushki and conferred it on 
Kharan in 1740. Nasir Khan I restored it to Kalat, although the 
Khans control had diminished under his successors. Located at the 
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. r caravan routes from Afghanistan and i 
^ . . bv the tribes along the route. Tolls ^”<1 ,l* 

” „ri- ^ 

7.1'. P"®”' ”'fH 


f _—yxf r^nz-IinrT Kir ^ ^Wil' 


A '"''I 


"'viii 


\ 


‘ ■!>' “F'"” “t 7'”' 7?°'“ "■ 

ductant to lease it. the Khan, at first, asked for a rent of n , ’nd 
perjrar. which was more than double his annu.ii revenue 4 ] 
the Government of India wanted to secure and improve the 
routes for both commercial and political reasons, it was u ' 
to pay such a high rent.'" While the Khan and the British '""’8 
bargaining over the rent, the Khan’s naib (deputy’) fled Nushh '^'^' 
the revenue collection collapsed. Under pressure from this 
the Khan and the British finally settled on an annual 
Rs9,000. ^ 

Problems of overlapping jurisdictions led the British to negotiaj 
the leasing of Nasirabad. In the late 1840s, prior to th 
establishment of the Agenc}', the British had extended the Sindh 
irrigation canals to Kalat territor}^ with the aim of settling and 
pacifying the border areas.” While the irrigation scheme was 
reasonably successful in pacifying the border tribes, it created 
jurisdictional problems, that were further complicated, when 
Balochistan became an Agenc)' in 1877. Revenues from the Kalat 
scheme were divided equally bem'een the Khan and the British 
Government. The British took charge of all land issues while civil 
affairs w'ere the responsibilit}' of the Khans nail? (Khans agent). 
This division of authorit)' did not work well as cultivators appealed 
to British officials for relief from arbitrary actions taken by the 
Khan’s officials. 


administration 

rtfitisb deplore^*’ The divided jurisdiction created two 

1'*’^ British-protected subjects on the land 

'^*’‘’*'^fies Ah, and subjects of the Khan on land belonging 
ing ^'gevenue Commissioner of Baluchistan proposed 
1 898> which was opposed by the Commissioner 
lO ^ j^o2 the Government of India convened a 

disposition of Nasirabad. The Commissioner of 
h should be under the jurisdiction of 

^ of tenants cultivated land both in Sindh and 
ntered with the question of governance, 

5 would 
r tribes 


dM*'"I g count- 

S'” ^ 'phe ^ assumed its control, the tribal tenants wou 
• *dh’s police. This would place several border trib 
^'^sobje*^' being under divided authority, which would lead 

The conference, adjourned without reaching a 


;;‘tribal unr«' 


he case with Nushki. word that the British might lease 
^ had been t jhe canals, somehow, did get out. and 

iJasirabad an ^ijh petitioners seeking land-grants. Mir 

the Khan wa*^ ^ number of new grants, which, however, 

j^ahmud ^a^ jpeculation even further. In these circumstances, 
only lbcl^‘1 ' ^refused to pay revenue to the Khan’s naik Again 
the culu'^af®'”* ^ looming crisis, the Government of India 
tinder offer to lease Nasirabad ‘with all my rights 

accepted t e uncultivated land forever to the 

.herein an annual rent of Rsl 15,000.’'^ The amount of 


Governmen^^^^^^ productivity of the irrigated land and the 

Tu l-.-f that more efficient administration would increase 
British oeiiei 

revenues to the point i 


the- 

British belief that more 

° lint where the lease would be profitable 
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Making Borders 

Towards the end of the nineteenth century, 
ordering the space of Balochistan by setting bo', ^''tis|, 
internal borders. This was a complicated and leo”'” 'Xte,, *^'1 
would enable the British to classify people as f'fQi' 


Afghanistan, Kalat, or British India. A nationalir., or '*'■ 


subi,::''i^c,.N . 


to the Baloch, whose political bonds were based 




clientage, as they were not subjects of Kalat per 

only, either of the Khan or of a sardar. Non-trU ^'it ,, 

•.. . ., '■^''"als io i, .Hi 




as the Hindu shopkeepers or the Afghan traders w 

Khan or of the sardar who controlled the town ^ 

* '^’ncre ,l 

and where they conducted their business. The Br* * 






used nationalit)' only when dealing across an intern 
because it allowed the British to determine which 
could be held accountable for the tinacceptable 
tribesmen. The British sought to order zones rtf 
encroachment by establishing borders that located trib 
subjects and defined rights and obligations. The borders ^ 
the basis for formal negotiations bervveen governments ^ 

The British initially engaged in making borders on essent'^l 
ad hoc basis as specific problems arose. The border between ^ 
and Kalat was a source of contention prior to the 1876 t 
1862, British officials in Sindh set the boundan^ i- ^ 


an effori to 

establish the Khan’s responsibilit)' for raids and crimes commi j 
in Sindh by tribesmen who e\’aded punishment by fleeing to Kal 
and the line the)' set was totally arbitrar)'; 

Experience shows that it is useless to attempt to discover by eviden 
any original boundary between the Provinces. It is certain that no 
distinct or recognized boundary oer existed, and the contradictory 
assertions of the natives of all ranks and stations w ith regard to such a 
line only serve to confuse the matter still more . . . after becoming 
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.,in,cd with the localities lay down arbitrarily ,h. K a 

may aPP£“ °Hinal) ,o yourself ^ 

::„venienc and equitable ro both Kbclar and the British Go've'r!;;::;: 

AGG and the CommfsrLrl7k7h°T'''’‘'"’' 

5:;;rwerc .veral raids frotn jhalawan into Sindh, m whi:h.'ln: 
^ skeeP^'- "'hers wounded- b -a 

* “p., »'“'•* ca™.. 

^ . . a dispute between two different systems of „ 

. ronimissioner Younghusband demanded 


Ucrcc a aispute lwu uirrerenr systems of governance 

Jhen Comm.ss.oner Younghusband demanded compensation 
.r- lohn Ramsay responded that Sindhis had also particioa, j 
raids. Younghusband denied this, while, simultaneruslv 
, that any Sindhi participation was led by Brahuis from 


arg' 


the 

ruiog 


7 TU 7rr a ^ f'°m 

,rross the border. The AGG proposed a joint Kalat-Sindh 

■ .ate the case. There were differences regarding tL 
id membershio of rhr> t-l. ^ 


to 


adjudicate the case. There were differences regarding the 
,,ti.ution and membership of the The Commissioner 
operating with a court perspective, wanted a clear British 
domin^'i"" of the process. The AGG. however, was committed 
,p the;<>^'t as the basic tribal judicial institution in Kalat, and 
resisted what he saw as a ‘hybrid creation which could be neither 
tjirga nor a regular court.' 

The Commissioner wanted punishment and restitution for what 
he regarded as a foreign aggression , in a timely fashion. The AGG 
j.c.nded am mediation as the only instrument for rnakm* 


he regarded as a foreign aggression , in a timely fashion. The AGG 
defendedmediation as the only instrument for making sardars 
accountable for the actions of their tribesmen. Younghusband 
would 'accept either a military or a political solution, but Ramsay 
argued that a military solution involving the use of imperial troops 
in Kalat territory would only destabilize the fragile politics of the 
Kalat border. He claimed that any presence of imperial troops 
would be seen by the Jhalawan sardars as a breach of faith that 
would make them even more difficult to control. Calcutta 
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9S R£M0TELV coion, 

ultimately accepted the AGGs assess 
the solution proposed by Sindh, • 

the AGGs hands while cautioning • 

depended on the cooperation oFthJ^ ^ 


"luiJX 


\: 






" Or 

1988: 616). An agreement, demarcating ch. k ’'”'''' 955 . 

to the viJ/age of Kuhak, was reached ^ f,„ 

A^r.1^ D„_-.- ^ _ reached ,n igy^ , 


Anglo-Petsian Bordet Commission set th k 
which fell to Iran, to Koh-i-Medik Siah ! fi 

wth the meerine noinr of 




mth the meeting point of the borders of , 

British Baluchistan. In the same year TN 

commission marked the border from Koh’i M 

Rnd the territory of Chagai was all-a . Siah to^^'H 

British. 


and the territory of Chagai was ^ 

The western border of Kalat was troublesom 
begrnning of the colonial period. According to T" ' 
•• • ^-CoJ 


Keyes, writing long 

drs^ussion beneeen the Khan and the Viceroy at I'eV •! 
1S76 treat,, bem-een Kalat and the Governmen, 

^Ud for Sandeman’s assistance in settling his aftir 

The Vrceroy replied. ‘. . . in accordance wb" 

expressed desire. Major Sandeman on his return 
proceed to Makran and Panjgur for the puro 

Thrs rndicates that the British accepted the Kb, ■ 1 • 

«part of the Ka/at State. However due to 

Second Afghan War Sand • '"Wrvention ofthe 

place. ’ mission to Makran never took 


THE POLITICS OF SPACE 


Mapping the border with Iran began ’ 

European telegraph line through Makran“"" -“n w 

government was a reluctant party to the ne"'* '^' h «»= nominA a 


Nasir I^an I ^lat had annexed the districts of Mdt, 
;„d Kh"*"' P'>“. “kina a n„„,„. * 



plac It' ^''‘^ran 

e west- P*'® •'fwever, found it difficuirw 

^at’s suKtainty, and the Kharis authority, before the arriraiTtl" 

5 h, was nominA at best. The Gichki rulers, who had seixed 
control of the Makrani oases towns in the eighteenth centuty, had 
fallen into chronic dynastic disputes. After the war, the Khan 
repeatedly asked the British to administer Makran on his behalf a 
proposal firmly tejected m Calcutta: ‘The petty internal polirics’of 
Mekran («e) are of little import to the Government of India 
though, doubtless, they are of importance to the Chief of Kala, 

S,ate.’“ Calcutta, with an eye on the bottom line, wanted the Khan 
to station his own troops in Makran. 

Makrani politics was complicated by the Nausherwanis of Kharan, 

^ho had substantial landholdings in Makran. No chief had played 
border politics more effectively than Azad Khan Nausherwani, ^vho 
had operated independently for many years where the borders of 
Iran, Afghanistan and Kalat converged. Despite strenuous British 
efforts to control arms smuggling, Azad Khan possessed several 
hundred guns and could turn out the largest, best-equipped Ioshkar 
(tribal army), in Kalat. It’s not surprising, therefore, that in 1883 
Sandeman undertook an arduous journey to meet Azad Khan at 
his residence in Kharan. Although the Nausherwani chief had 
sheltered Nasir Khan II in 1839 after the British had killed Mehrab 
Khan and denied Nasir Khan the throne, the two had fallen out 
after Nasir Khan assumed the khanship. Azad Khan sided with the 
rebellious Brahui sardars in 1871. He had furnished troops to the 
Afghans at the Battle of Maiwand, and his forays into Makran were 
a major source of the disorder prevailing there. 

Sandeman s description of Azad Khan reveals the sympathetic respect 
that underwrote much of his success in dealing with the sardars: 
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In spitt of his great age, Azad Kh 
unimpaired. Bowed by age, he is un2 his 

assistance, but once in the saddle his e d "’““'■t f 

many a younger man. Possessed of unfl « gtea X 

of wmng, generous to rewarel. sterra:7'’''’S 
Sirdar Arad Khan has above all thin i„°''’ 'v'”* 

uns«-erving honesty. He is never known f! » re!'"’V“’ 

given, and has a sincere contempt for chic ''»■« hrX r 

m Thornton, I977fl885J: 181) ^'=hood'*“''‘N 




ft was a productive meeting for both 
particularly pleased with bis success in n 
acknowledge the Khan. He ignored tbe^"^.^^ 
cntenng tnto a direct agreement with Azad K^l T" ‘"’Plici," 
time exhotting the chief to submit to the Khan Tr 
). Sandeman also ignored Azad Khans long year^''^^”" '^’7' 

.nfivourofafururecoopemtionbuttressedK;r;'>^^^ 

forproteaton oftmdeand maintenance of peace a f 
meeting, Azad Khan demonstrated hi Zi 
"’apping of the Afghan border he provided 2 m'^' 
autvey party. Half of these camels came f B 
a"d for these he refced all coiTn “ 

^'•ny-fivecamels that died or strST’ 

chief said, a gift. At Sandeman’ ^ "'cre, the Nausherwani 

largest by «‘his 

However, Sandeman had eiv ^5,000" 

confirming Nausherwani laL'" hy 

Sandeman’s successors. ’ " concession would plague 

^cn Arad Khan died in 188, g- 

‘he ‘icath in , letter that reit ’ Sandeman of 

while 

^ was no recognized 


the politics of space 


at the time of Sandeman s decision, Jalk was under Persian 
sons claimed that Persian forces were massing to oust 
jalk, against the wishes of its residents. These challenges 
redictable response to Azad Khan’s death. They constituted 
will and leadership of Nauroz Khan, his successor, 
a ^he language of the letter is deferential, the message is 

allied with you, now our interests are threatened, and we 
for support. Calcutta instructed the AGG to make it 
that the British would not intervene in Persian disputes.'® 

very ele 

authority, always tenuous in the borderlands, weakened 
^^*^*^ds the end of the nineteenth century. Increasing disorder 
growne to urge Calcutta to authorize a new Border 
^^^rnmission with Persian and Afghan representatives. He argued 
secure borders would aid in pacifying Makran and help increase 
jjie trans-border trade. Browne was concerned that the Persians 
making territorial claims unacceptable to the British,'’ and 
felt that the cooperation of Nauroz Khan Nausherwani, son and 
successor to Azad Khan, would be critical to the success of this 
undertaking. The AGG proposed increasing Nauroz Khan’s subsidy 
with the following conditions; 


1 the Nausherwani chief would report all border violations by 
the Persian and Afghan governments, and admit no foreign 
visitors without British permission; 

2. Nauroz Khan would take responsibility for Nausherwanis in 
Makran and support any British military intervention there; 

3 . Nauroz Khan would support the Khan of Kalat. 

Although Calcutta supported demarcating the border, they refused 
to increase Nauroz Khans subsidy on the ground that it might 
encourage the Nausherwani sardar to think of himself as equal to 
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"“"'VC..,.,,,,, 
the Khan. \vhii.l) would he VIcMructiv, 


confcilcr.KT.’’ 


<'>c „> 


Cor 




I'Cb 

H 


\ 


The collapse of Persian authority esc ti 
where chronic disputes among the Cockl '"’“I'les 
exacerbated hy raiding from |r.,„. a 7,1Hu 
Makrani lands declined, his resistance to^ ^ 
grew This meant that C,lent,a could no?‘""’'’‘"« '>is'o k 
politics ot Makran. Several British clVorr 
failed, and in 18‘)1 they sent a detachtuem ' f 
restore order. The British ..dministered M.^k 'X 

the Khan was finally persuaded to repkace ih' n' y''”’’*'« 

own troops in 189-i. although the British w! force 
again in 1898 when the allied Nausherwani-Q 'nte 

They attacked a British sursey part)-, looted co'*^ re^"' 

cut the telegraph line. Troops were sent from"!^"’^"'^'ores',"* 
major leaders of the uprising were killed in barH ’"dr 

55). Under BritLsh pressure, the Khan appointedM^L^® 
Raisani as his mizim). Mehrullah Khan served i'^an 
nineteen years, often enforcing order by means th" 
preferred to ignore. ^ 

In 1900. .Muhammad Umar, a Nausherwani subjec 
organized a scries of raids in Makran, after which he ' 
the plunder to Iranian Balochisran. Twenty-four perL^wS 
during these raids and thousands of animals were t.L 
. luhammad Umar was the grandson of Mir Baluch Khan a h r’ 
k. led in the 1898 rebellion. He was also the son-in-law of S 
.luhammad Gickhi. who was murdered by Mehrab Khan Gidib' 

V«z>, ’n^K Tf rr 'he British, as tht 

Sho ’ PX '"’pheated in it. Captain Hcniy 

Showers. PA Kalat. howeser. defended the Nazim: 



T,„ man (Shcr................ w..s practically a rebel and ,b 

country demanded his removal. The manner of h ' "f'*'' 

pcrl.al« regrettable. Imt 1 would not lay ^ ''"'oval 

I ing. the ‘n'lirder’, which has been 


Was 

-."'".used in ,1,7” 

is. I venture to think, inappr„p,|„^.. ""I’nndence 
t, i.s seldom if ever .ipoIicaMr. r,> ... as vve 


in this case.-.- .. "‘Wropriatc Tk ■ 

,,„derstand it. is seldom il" ever applicable to cases of b| Tr'’’ 

,„jld border tribes, and its use naturally conveys a f,| ""’‘’'’8 

, rrust it will not be tbouglu from these remarks ,'hiT'"''”'’'' ' ' 
approve of the summary means used by the Nazim " 
io show that if all the circumstances of the caw b 
^ 1 ,,.. , . proceedings were not quite so objectable as the'e 
of the occurrence would have led one to bclieve.n ^ 


The murder initiated an alliance between the Nazim and Mchr h 
ghan Gichki that underwrote the Nazims ability ,0 enforce ord 
in Makran. Although he was officially the Khans agent British 
support enabled Raisani to become the de facto ruler of Makran. 
attentive to British interests and essentially independent of the 
Khan. 


After negotiations with the Persian government. Calcutta authoriz¬ 
ed Showers to meet with his Persian counterpart, the Sanip of 
Bampur. to resolve the issue of cross-border raiding. Accompanied 
by several sardars from Sarawan, an escort of 200 rifles, and a small 
detachment of the Sindh Horse, Showers met the Sartip at Dizak 
(Iran), in 1901. Dizak was the Sanips choice, who sought to use 
the meeting to further his own agenda. Although Showers’s mission 
was the capture of Muhammad Umar, the Sartip wanted British 
assistance in capturing some Baranzai dissidents in control of forts 
near Dizak. Showers found the Persian forces incapable of 
maintaining order because they were too few in number, and lacked 
artillery powerful enough to destroy the forts. Recognizing that a 
failure to cooperate with the Sartip would only escalate the 
rebellion. Showers organized a combined British-Persian force that 
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ladcd the Baranzais ro submit to the 


persu. 
looted propert)' 


nip 






, the whole the results of my visit to Dizaj. , 

’ -— -- J - have f 


borl. of rhT SirtipV promises, end, as I musVT'fi'Ue 
„pecretions. Muhmmed Umar is srill ar iarg., ef 

to be tome with the other leaders who supp„„^j * >■ S, 

alternative would seem to be for me to meet with th 


the cold season. . . . 

The Anglo-Persian meeting, which followed in 190 ^ 
ambitious undertaking.^ Showers Nvas accompanied ^ 
escort of fifty Sindh Horse, three hundred rifles, and twe ^ ' Se! 
and miners, along with a contingent of tribal chiefs fl-Q 
and Sarawan. The part>' carried provisions for three 
months. The Persian contingent, too, was larger, and it ^ 
the Governor General of Kirman. The British had two 
to settle compensation for past raids, and then to establhu"^^’ 
ongoing trans-border process ro settle fUture border compl'ai ^ 
They were successful on both counts. Ajirga composed of 
from both sides of the border assessed compensation from 
Persian Baloch who had participated in the raids. There was some 
difference bem'een Showers and the Governor General regardin 
the liabilit}' for blood compensation. The Persian official argued 
that compensation should be given for deaths during engagement 
with the Anglo-Persian forces as well as for deaths connected to 
raiding. There would be some offsetting payments, which, 
according to the Governor General, was in keeping with the local 
custom. Showers refused to accept this argument on grounds that 
it equated a lawless raid against civilians with a government- 
authorized campaign against dissident outlaws. He did, however, 
accede to the Persian request to lower the assessment on one chief 
to avoid impoverishing him. 


the politics of space 


the 


an< 


a show of force was effective, as the Iranian Baloch 
submitted to the assessments and b 


d eboW 01 lon-c W.13 as, me i 

** , - 

aered, submitted to the assessments and began to 

*"^*^^^060531100. A number of forts were destroyed. The 

General agreed to annual meetings between the Sartip 

Gov^^'^^^^han’s border complaints. He also 

,a measures against the importation of guns, and to 

jreed ^ several strategically located forts. Muhmmad 

j^^a again evaded capture, fled to Afghanistan. He was, 

Gitian^^a have moved to Sistan (Iran), where he sought 

laten ^^Qxxi the local Persian officials. The Governor General 

jhe Nazims forces to cross the border in pursuit of 

agreed to again in Makran. 


agr« 


run**— 

h rders were often as contentious as international ones. 

sought control of Chagai for two reasons: the 
The BU fj-om Sistan (Iran) to Nushki traversed Chagai, and 
jKiajot route security and expand trade. By the time the 

a^gywan ^^^.^hlished, the British had come to understand the 
border was ^.^j^trolUng Kharan. The landholdings of the 
(Jifficultie extended into Chagai, as well as into Iran and 
^ Control of Chagai gave the British a strategic position on 
^^*rthern reaches of Kharan. With the Nazim enforcing order 
"°k n Kharan was flanked on the south as well. The British 
h a meeting with Nautoi Khan to determine a Khatan-Chagai 
'""L't W British wanted to negotiate a new agreement with the 
N usherwani chief, that would, in addition to setting a border, 
llish several new levies posts, reiterate Nausherwani tesponsi- 
Hlitv for the telegraph line, and embargo arms coming from the 
ruE Nauroz Khan, however, had no desire to negotiate these 
issues In addition, he feared British expropriation of Nausherwani 
lands in Makran, as they had already tried to persuade hrm to sett 
these lands, though, without success. 
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The chief initiated a strategy of avoida 

letters from the AGG. After five tv, ^•'st k 

“''c months k ’ itv 

patience ran out: ’ '^owe, oHq.. 

You say you will be engaged until Febru 
and in sowing operations and that then ih"^ ' di 
near that you will not be able to meet Major It '''*''1! 

that matters regarding the boundaries of v 1 Ra.^ '^ill> 

by )'ou to be of little importance in c hoS 

around Kharan. This may be so. but I hatr'*'"" 
verbally and in wrinnry 


II. ^-’ * nave fn. ^Hh 

verbally and in writing intimated to you ntJ ^ 

accompany Major Whjae and assist him with f C 

c necessaiy- in j-our own interests to enable him 
to me. As you do not seem to have understood « fut 

to order you to proceed to join Major Wh,^. 1 an, 

Your failure to do so will necessitate my orderin''\r*.** ^'*'<1 

to proceed with his inquiries without you, or ^ '^Xte • ’ 
these consequences will be to )'our advanuge and ” •^eith'c'*'" 

you to avoid these consequences. Much delay and^^ I v°*^ 

been unnecessarily incurred in connection with Maj'wT*' 
if this continues the Cost, of India will be seriously di^ 

This letter shifts uneasily benveen sarcasm and vague thr 
with imperial condescension. Nauroz Khan had 
believe that negotiating with Agency officials wa^ 
interests. Mindftil of Calcutta’s sensibilities about native"? " *"* 
AGG s resort to command is modulated by the threat^?'* 
consequences that might ensue from ignoring his order. In^farTT 
t^re the AGG pressed the boundry project, the more Na^!' 
Khan turned to prevarication as a means of delaying it. 

Nauroz Khan responded that he was hosting a prominent ^/r 
(m Stic) and would meet Major Whyte in Panjghur (Mali) 

M T"fon« ?r finally occurred in 

March 1908. Nauroz Khan pleaded poor health, and after 


the politics or space 


•ning him. a British medical officer f. . 

, further meeting. The project was^ i" to 

ths Khan wa 

‘^""ting markers with his father’s name T""'* ^e 

the AGG resumed his efforts to arrange a m" 

r.. >«»" "" "".itai oSat 

^ Mm for trip. refused to 

clear nifri 

Khan died in June 1909. He haH c 

wu. B.,.,. r., ^ 

"tempting to consolidate control of disputed lands in Mak’ 

rhagaf Th' "'^gmiate with h^s^*" 

successor. Mohammad Yacub Khan, who signed an agreem?? T 
.ontinuea his father’s subsidies and obligated him to the conditi 
oposed in 1907. Yacub signed reluctantly, perhaps concerned 
Jbout the subsidies, which totaled RslO.OOO per annum. Within a 
year the Sardar was complaining about the Kharan-Chagai border 
In fact, the agreement had located some disputed tracts in Chagai’ 
srhich made them British territory. The British conceded one trL’ 
but denied Yacub Kharis claim to several others. The chief expelled 
government officials from posts in Kharan and Chagai. Escalating 
tensions came to an abrupt end when Yacub Khan was killed by 
bis own bodyguards, probably at the instigation of his uncle, and 
^as succeeded by his young son. Habibullah Khan. This put an 
end to British plans to lease the troublesome border tracts from the 
Nausherwani sardar. as the AGG would have to obtain Calcutta’s 
permission for a permanent land“Settlement. He did not believe 
Calcutta would sanction such an agreement with a chief during his 
minority. 

Establishing a boundary between Lasbela and Kalat was another 
intractable problem. Lasbela and Kalat had enjoyed a relatively 
cooperative relationship, reinforced by inter-marriage between the 
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ruling ftmil/«. fro'" 'ightccnth ccntur„ 

the First A%han War. The British, probably tl, 

claim, designated Lasbela a feudatory of KaU, 
rr the svar. fan, Mir Khan, ruler of LasbeL ' tl, hS 

tl, ““C''’'' 


after r 

1 several unsuccessful insurgencies during the th 


exiled him to Karachi. His son reconciled tK'N 

Khan shortly before Sandeman negotiated 
/S7^ (GOB Lasbela: 26-33). 

The northern border of Lasbela abutted lands hi 
and Bizenjos. There was an indeterminate zone 
Bizenjos, and the Jagdals from Lasbela grazed 
occasionally cultivated small plots of land. In 190 
claim ro this land by demanding sung (transit tajc) q 
through the tract.'"’ The Bizenjo sardar objected Pas^^*'^ 

tract was Bizenjos land. The PAs of Kaiat and South^**^*^ 
met to consider his complaint, bur nothing was s ' 

the Mengals culth'ating in the disputed land had sub 
Jams authorin' and were attending his court. In 1 994 
convened a committee consisting of himself, the Pj\ ^ai 

formerly served as the PA Southern Baluchistan) 

Political Advisor, and the Jams wazir (vizier), to settle th ^ 
the Political Agents disagreed with each other and 
remained unresolved. The PA Kaiat supported the Biz • ^ 
while the Sibi PA wanted a proper mapping before 
decision, as the latter wanted to assure the territorial comp * 
of Lasbela as a defence against tribal encroachments. The 
was done in 1906, and when the committee reached a settlem^”*^^ 
aii the parties involved—Lasbela, the Mengals and the Bizen'o?^ 
opposed it. The case dragged on, sidetracked by the First Crld 
Vi'ir, 2 nd in 1919. rhe PA Kaiat decided that it was easier to avoid 
the issue than to attempt to settle it. 



THE POLITICS OF SPACE 

. Village in Time 
S'^Cha''« "‘"'ft"’ 'S30t 

t vW’ f ; ' of Ac 

who cultivated his land, were of diverse tribal backgrounds 
^‘‘''?hawani and the Raisani sardars bad summer residences nearby 
on 1997[18421 H: 70). Masson remarked in passing on tbe 
ce’of irrigation. He also 

^’'^'^Tthat Dulai, north of Kanak, had no villages, despite the 
note^ fertility of the soil (Masson, 2001(1844’! IV; 325) 
guide was concerned about security and he feared raiding 
tj^akas’, probably the Pushtun Kakars, who were said to be 
mity Raisanis (Masson, 1997(1842) \\, 72) The 

^‘'^e of fortifications in the villages suggests that the lack of 
‘^'^'^rity contributed to the scarcity of settlements in 

*^Ti The suppression of raiding under the Pax Britanica led to 
^'rowth of settlements in the area. The various forms of 
^^dentariiation that developed over time were tribe-based. Although 
British provided the conditions, the shifts in land-usage and 
tenancy contracts were the results of tribesmen and the sardars 
spending ro the changing political environment. The landscape 
^f Kanak and other valleys in Sarawan shifted from a few scattered, 
fortified villages, to more varied settlements—smaller, usually 
transhumant villages and hamlets, around which pastoralists 
continued to exploit the seasonal pasturage. The contacts between 
pastoralists and cultivators, between people of differing tribal 
affiliations, were mediated by sardars, whose lineages benefited 



from shares in the harvest. 


In 1901» a rough count found 179 villages in Sarawan. A recount 
in 1905 returned 301 villages (GOB Sarawan: 44). In 1906, the 
British noted sixteen villages in Dulai, the largest of which, 
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Bubkari, contained about 150 houses whose 
Mentals, Raisanis, Saso 
neighbouring villages were 

five (25) karazes and four springs irrigating 9 5 ^ ' 
(GOB Sarawan: 229). Although not recorded b. 


was also some 


us and SummaJarier'^^'^ts . 
also rribaijy mixed Tu 


khushkava (rainfall) cultiv; 


'"y the 


Sharna were among those engaged in this ende; 


nation, ^b, 


eavor. 

Sharna seemed almost timeless when I first saw it • 
from the desert floor, the walls of its outer rim j 

joined together, limiting access to the interior. A bar 
linked it to the surfaced road that ran down the vafi ^ 
of several villages in central Dulai, smaller and more h^ 
than its neighbours. There v^ras no running water 
The mixed agricultural-animal husbandry economy ^ 



' Was 




still 




dominately subsistence-oriented, although some . Pte 
potatoes were sold to itinerant marketers. The vilJar 




—- - viijag^ ^ 

deserted in uinrer. Afosr families migrated with their fl 
lowland Kachhi plain, where they set up tent-camps and 
as day-labourers in the sorghum harvest, for which the 
in kind. 


This impression, however, of rimelessness was deceptive Sh 
originated as a seasonal camp, some eighty years earlier wfi 
founders were granted a cenanc}' right by the Raisanis wh^^ 
most of Dulai as a jagir (estate) from the Khan ofKalat 
and its neighbouring villages were examples of the initial m 

toward sedentarization, attendant on the British suonrec • ^ 

... . r, rpt^cssion of 

raiding in barawan. 

At first, investment in cultivation was minimal, and the fields were 
embanked to catch and hold the scanty rainfall. Once planted, the 
/IMs ipparcmly received minimal attention until the harvest, a 


the politics of space 

r share of which went to the Raisani overlords (.Swidler 
over Che space of four generations, the settlement 
%6S-- a tent-camp to a cluster of adobe houses. The economy 

m cultivation, secondary to pastoral nomadism, to a 
economy. In the 1930s, Persian-wheel wells increased 
loor^ output by supporting a two-crop annual cycle. The 

3 gric^^'‘'!^^„ation was a major commitment to agriculture over 
tur*^ '!n and it was the sale of animals which provided the 
ital fo^ (Swidler. 1968: 157). It is likely that 

ifiiti^‘ some twelve miles from Sharna. was an impetus 

the investment. A sharecropping agreement underwrote 

for and it continued to be an acceptable arrangement 

ioiti^ ^^yators and proprietors through the development of diesel 
f^r With the introduction of the Persian-wheel, the 

^achinC' one-fourth was negotiated to one-sixth for 

P^^^^'^Tcvops. The change appears to have been negotiated over 
irrig^*^^ with the Raisani sardar consulting with both sides and 

. ^^arren Swidler and I witnessed the installation of the fvrst 
^ Sharna. Within the year, two more machine- 

were in operation. All of these were financed by partnerships 
villagers and outside investors. Both parties preferred this 
enient over the government-backed schemes, which were 
eTon annual fixed payments. Most investors came from Quetta 
d had a pre-existing relationship with the organizer of the village 
nerships. The profits were split evenly between the two parties 
f r ten years, after which the machine belonged to the villagers 
(Swidler, 1977). 

In the subsequent thirty years, irrigation technology has kept pace 
with the lowering water table, but at some cost. Diesel machines 
have been replaced with tube-wells and submersible pumps.^* 
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WIUec large, 

diJbuL ofsb^rc. more complex. Many an, 

orthrcc »-cH-compl«a.. The cox, of drillin “'''a.y, 'a,, 

,,. o submersible pump was 600,000 ^ ^ \ 

r;;f:^;crt cro.e. ,he Xharecrop;;-00,o;%^" 


,• f men, pa„ner finaneex ,he whole -Vrlg,,,^; V,N 

rxiex an ongoing inrerea, ,n ,he produdon cycle, e "''’«a,i^ > ' 


i/wCS an 

, only one orEWO partners. 


One of ih- /"'’“'r- = 

1964 dlexe/ machine-we/lx ,n Sharna. He had 


' 'nv, 


'asto 




Znded the righ, to market the cropx a, a comn,. ■•, 
cent, /n the few caxes of well-complexes bein 


•ose 




percent. 1 " —- - - oeiog of 

sUle family iostend of a partnership, HNR made 1 '"'’'<1 

_ C-kr rh^ riahr rr\ ^ 


‘ans 


single iaiii'v /- L • L ***«iae 

production expenses for the right to the market c ' "ov 
Investors like HNR. sometimes appointed one of ,he , 
to serve as an overseer, for assuring proper application „f 
in some cases, fertilizer, as well. 'va,e,_ 

Sharna has mote than doubled in size. Most of the in 
come from Amilies who depended on rainfall to culnv'^'>«t 
lands. If the rains failed, as they did in 1964. these fam-y" *''' 
forced to seek work elsewhere, leaving their land in the"'*''"' 
relatives. There is more economic differentiation than the 
1964. The more prosperous households in 1964 were 
maintain their relative position in 1995, as well, and had ' "* 
joined by several other households. Prosperity was "" 
correlated with joint-family households, poverty with 
families. Wages, almost non-existent in 1964, figured 
budgets of almost half the households in 1 995. AJJ but a "• 
bese jobs are located outside the village, primarily inQue,^ 
•living trucks and buses, and assisting on buses, were the 


* most 


THE POLITICS OF SPACE 


In vlrmally all caxcx. these men IWed i„ Sham,!” 

lilies. 


indicates that Sharna and its neighbours have been ■ 

economic change from the beginning. The fraeme 


Op' 


^ '“‘-ary snare is still V, u 
, Raisani lineages. However, as the cost f • • ^ 


latter. 


to technological improvements over the course of 

^"""^enti^th century. In fact, the proprietary share is still ed 
the ^ 1^ by Raisani lineages. However, as the m.... r . . ^ 

ir»cr‘ 

inves 

CE AND Ambiguity in the Space of Kalat 
f prc-colonial Kalat. time and space wee in constant play. To the 
'"L that one can speak of borders, they were the osciUatinv 

Zts of T The colons 

„ driven by geopolitical concerns, imposed its own spaces but 

faid so unevenly and over time. The mapping of the Balochistan 

Lnty ^ international borders In 

3er to "Z'Tu "“‘S" go-tnmemal 

Isponsibility for their behaviour. These borders endure till today 
aespite challenges from Afghanistan after the emergence of 
Pakistan, although they divide both the Pushtun and the Baloch 
peoples, and border control is a problem for Iran. Afghanistan and 

Pakistan. 

The interior space of Balochistan was restructured in complex ways. 
Directly-administered British Balochistan and Kalat State were 
joined in the Balochistan Agency, but administered under different 
laws and policies, producing two ethnically-based categories of 
subjects. Agency territory encircled Kalat, and only the Itan- 
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Aiakran border escaped direct Agency control T 
iheir control in K.ht over scv<rrnl decade, c«ab,.' 

' so T'_ * , 


and borders as it became expedient to do so ^ b 

rather ad hoc British mapping echoed prc-col ° 

Jaries were established when land ^ Cor, 


the politics of space 


U5 


boundaries were established when land was con 
was a need to clarify subject status. In 1 




... jvuy 

noted inconsistencies in the borders of 

. i. . * '8*1 fN'% 


una* >" '‘a hoc decision, of 

na*" ' c wo-'a '“a '» a.fRcult problem, after ,he Second 
.problems that Pakistan would inherit after I947 

, 1 AjC^afs 


on the map of India and as mapped in the ^ ^cG. 8 July 1895. HSA See. 3 . File M-3. Basra 2 

^ between the Foreign Office and Sandeman 


. r r me jj 

AGG responded that the maps reflected the '"’S 

state of I ^ers O'! 


different times, noting that substantial areasVf 

rn Ac oc 10y<n i 


w —- «*vas of R I '^vvl 

ro be mapped.^’As late as 1940. the bounda , '«an i 

oeneV 7L.,;_ I_I I__I . *-iary k * ll; 




'^‘anuarv k n '1 

and Jhalawan had not been settled, a situation rk 

_n?_j- 1 ■ _ 


Kharan-Kalat conflict discussed in Chapter 9 


Perhaps the most important consequence of 
was locatinc the Agency's beadn„-yrr __ restj 




was locating the /Agency’s headquarrers in 
interests had, clearly, motivated rhe Rr.v.vk • 




1 

interests had, clearly, motivated the British in maki ^ 
but as a result Sarawan was pulled into the col 


‘is d, 


frat, 


'^cisi.. 


'^ 8 ic 


in » ‘^°‘'n^Sec. 17. File M-17. Basra 1. 
palocbis«"jj^g 6 . 106 ) points out that the pattern of successful business 
3 . ^“'’TTontributing generously to charities was a script Parsis frequently 

A in close 

ion with the British and their efforts to emulate the colonists’ 

identn^" 

herwise noted, the following discussion draws 

^ Unkss ^Qj Sgj. 1^ Pile 

th^^^ ...-also Hyam 1990: 123-5 


letters between 
and Sec. 2, File M-2. 


hatchcT(l980: 90) notes that these figures did not distinguish between 
_ A readmissions. When readmissions were excluded tk. 


consigned much of Kalat to a new remotenes. A-^ 

e.;/__ r __ o ’'^U 


rail and road connections. Sarawan, arguably, had 
land of Kalat. The support of Sarawan s sardars had^^"" 
the stsccess of the expansionist Khans. Their struggle t “"‘‘'"’'’‘"'i 
Kachhi estates after the First Afghan War had led tr, b 

r»r C.ae.„.r.,., .L_ I'L rCSro-.. 




5- 


nc'v ‘ 




of Sarawan to the Khan. 


'ration 


The srarus of ambiguous spaces vis-a-vis KaJar— rhf. 

'ands. Makrnn e,„A I'l _ c , Marri- 


lands, Alakran and Kharan, for example- 


‘Bui 


^gti 


- -—•> •'-ra i^ybaiiipic —remained u 

The British pjaceti the Marris, Bugtis and Dombkis, adminisr”-''"'' 


hrgely because they believed that these territories could be m 
My controlled from Sibi. Although the Marris and ^ 
had only tenuously and intermittently been attached to Kal 
Dombhs had more consistently acknowledged the Khans authority! 


j oDcd significantly. 

AGG Barnes to Foreign, 31 December 1897, HSA Sec. 7, File M-7, 


Letter r 

®**^^^Crawford to AGG. 8 July 1895, HSA, Sec. 3, File M-3. Basta 2. 
ssible that the British officials pressured the Khan \ 


I to make the 


7. 

8. It is 

j^°|^ 896, Sir Henry McMahon estimated the annual total of transit tolls to 
be about Rsl 5,000 a year, a sum he said discouraged use of the route 
(GOB:Chagai: 134-6). 

,0 Letter AGG to Foreign. 3 April 1899, HSA Sec. 5, File 2, Vols ll and 111, 
Basra 13D. 

The following discussion is drawn from HSA, Sec. 3, File 7, Basta 2 and 
Sec. 1, Blc 3, Vol. I. Basta 18. 

Letter Mahmud Khan to AGG, 3 April 1902, HSA Sec. I, File 3, Vol. I, 


11 . 


12 . 


Basta 13. 

13 Note, Jacob, 30 December 1853, HSA, Sec. 16, File 20, Basta l/F. 

14 See HSA, Sec. 15, File 64, Basta 8, for an account of these cases. 

15. Letter Keyes to AGG, 7 January 1932, HSA Sec. 10, File 2-B, Basta 13. 

16. Letter Sec., GOI to AGG, 10 March 1894, SA Sec. 9, File 95, Basta 18. 
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Ixtirr PA Qucna-Pisbin to AGG HSA, See. iQ. Pil^ ^ 

»»GG,30 S.p,.n,b., ,885 HSA. s„, f' 

JO In the AgencyS officals compb.ncd that File 

in M^shkcl (UrrerAGG to Foreign. 15 June 1895 H^^ 
p.,,a S). M^shkcl is a large inland lake, the deltj ’ ^ec. j 
located on the borders of Iran, Chagai and Kharan Masi"’ ^il^ 

JJO. Urter Foreign to AGG, 16 September 1895. HSA. Sec '' V 

21. Report, Part I: 8, PA Kalat to AGG, 20 April I900, Sho l5 

Rov 4. eSAS. Fattiii ’ 

■ 


Box 4, eSAS. 

, Report, Part I; 14. PA Kalat to AGG, 20 April 


1900, 


Ai^ives, Box 4. CSAS. 

23. The following account is drat^m from Report, Pan n, p. 
20 April 1900, Showers Family Archive, Box 4, CSAS. 


24. Letter AGG to Nawab Nauroz Khan, 6 February 1903 , 
26-C, \bl. I, Basra 3. 

25. The Khans claim would have been based on an agreement 

_• j_on request, but exempted th/.r„ t 


^ ^at , 

^SAs.. 


that 


r ivnans aaim — -o-^'.tnent th 

to provide warriors on request, but exempted them from 
•I_/'C'r^R Ijjsbela: 26). 


obli 


—-- -.V.,,, 

of tribute (GOB asbela: 26). ^C 

26 . The following accouni is taken from Todd 1926: 31_4 

27. The Khan had leceived rhe land from Ahmad Shah Abdali. ih, q 
in romm for mil/ran-aenice in the conquest of Delhlin 17,6 

28. Data on mhe-wrllAubmeraHe-rump itngat.on cornea from fielj „ 

bv Paul Titus in 1995. 1 snt gratefol to him for sharing rhem vi, ' 

29 Fbroign to AGG. 9July 1909. Sec. 13, File 14, Baau 8. 


with 




The Politics of Cultur 


3, Mir Khodadad <>r<<«=d the execution of hU mneir 
’ advisor. Mustaufl Fakit Muhamntad the mnairi aged father, 
dulr son. and h.s financial agent. This turned out to be his 
^ rc .r to assert control over his palace officials. It 
final 
, series 


taw - precipitated 

of events that culminated in Khodadad Khans forced 
;n favour of his son, Mahmud Khan, 
abdication iti 

oving the ruler of a Princely State was a serious undertaking 
^'""generated extensive reports, as officials on the scene were 
"^^uired to defend their actions to Calcutta. Not surprisingly, they 
'''^i'cally argued that the rulers were at fault. By the late nineteenth 
^ntury, the Princely States had become accepted as integral parts 
^^the Empire. British policy had shifted from annexation 

accommodation, but accommodation brought with it more 
British oversight and interference, and a ruler whose behaviour was 
udged to be unacceptable could be deposed.' 

The decision to depose a princely ruler, however, was not 
undertaken lightly by Calcutta, as it might arouse concerns 
amongst other princes. Groenhout’s (2007) analysis of the 
depositions of Holkar in 1886 and Rewa in 1922, demonstrates 
that in both cases there was no single event that precipitated their 
removal, but rather a series of actions in which the princes refusal 
to accept British guidance on multiple occasions led to concerns 
about their loyalty, and ultimate removal. 
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Kalat s remoteness from the other « 

sifltcs K _i 

administration. It relieved the Brj^j 
response of other princes, but it also'^ ' 

levels of bureaucracy. Wliile Calcutta 


put 


'vas dc 


P^essu,^^^y>i. 

lining up the subsidiary players-I^;;'''"*’ 
sardars-necessary to a transition that co u 
Government of India. be . 


privilege of office extended to the princ''^'^'^'^''^cd 


'nd 


Or., .’'•d. 


Before the Government of India would sa 
Khodadad Klian, they required a full report^'*”*^ 
successor, AGG James Browne, prepared 
Record of the Proceeding Against His Lati ^ ^ 




-. 

Kalat, which was sent to Calcutta.^ The D * 

* "C 1 rOCPf-,4: * 


* ^'^oceedi ^ 

by an overall summary argument defending 'nt ^f 


8 Brown:.'''''od, 


bringing a case against Mir Khodadad Khan and ’ct 
of releN-ant communications with the Khan and 


well as transcripts of all statements taken from'^ ^alr- 




^onsid, 




divided his argument into three sections: Secti 
murders themselves. Section B with more general 
frontier polic>\ and Section C with the charges that 
repeatedly demonstrated abuses of power. In Sectio ^3d 

argued that failure to endorse the abdication might e^ 
princes to defy British authority. He further poin^^d^^^^^ 
restoration of Khodadad Khan might inspire th 
Afghanistan or the Persian government, acting unde 
influence, to meddle in Kalat s affairs. In short, the 
that there were compelling reasons of state and 


precluded any option other than his removal. 


culture ihaj 


The summaries that introduce each of the three sections interpret 
the documents and evaluate the reliability of witnesses. They reveal 
Browne s determination to persuade Calcutta that Khodadad Khans 



I ^a5 the only possible resolution of the cri • ' 

killing*- Bnt documents themselves co 'l- 
Indcd historical context, support an alternative rear‘d 
A.S this history as his account is limited to his n f 

"ill' A- Kh^. 

* -.^.tes the summaries. The excessive greed a ^ 

‘“’rnatinn* of the Khan are mirrored by Browne’s 
“’'universal civilized values, with Browne frequently ^1^”' 
.'barbarity’ as a descriptor of the Khan’s behaviour. ThuThe 
Iphasi^« the advanced age and frailty of the Mustaufi’s fa h 
Jed to his death on a charpoy (four-legged bed) (P^oceedt" 
5 ). The alleged exhumation of the grave of the Mustauf.'s i„ 1", 
andson. who died some days before the executions, reflected 
Khodadad Khans excess of greed, as it was evidence that he would 
„,ve no stone unturned m h.s eradication „f hei„ ^^e Mustaufi’s 
fortune (Proceeding: 19). Jhe fou„h person killed by the Khan 
^ 3 , the Mustaufis advisor, Sherdad. The AGG made a special point 
of this death, as Sherdad came from Shorarud (British Baluchistan) 
3 „d was thus a British-protected subject. Browne challenged 
,Chodadad Khan’s right to order the death of a British subject. The 
j^an responded that he had committed an error’. The AGG 
argued that this death was motivated by the Khan’s desire to obtain 
jhe whole of the Mustaufl’s estate (Proceeding: 63). 

Browne represents the thirty-six year reign of Khodadad Khan as 
‘a long record of broken oaths and violated engagements, varied by 
oppression and brutality.’ His removal was inevitable, as: 


... no amount of punishment, or of good advice, or of paper 
curtailment of his power to oppress, would prevent Mir Khudadad 
Khan from bursting out afresh into acts of brutality, which would 
result in the British Government having anew to adopt towards him 
even sterner measures than those necessitated under the present 
circumstances (Proceeding: 154). 
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/-vrn Brownes indictment, it is ha 

.upporre./ iaodad.d KJ,.n for 
rocnaon of his hyolry dunng the Second Afl’’'"'*. 
raopontion in she constmct.on of rail, coarf r" 

,/,roug/. '’">"'‘^■"8 is framed '* ’ 


throuf^b 

insubordin^ttion 


fedep/crrdsss 

'“'It; 

Bronno. n ho became the ACC in March of ,8„, 
^^ubled reUrions with khodadad Khan 


"*'-'1 Of 

relations with Khodadad Khan from th 
rhe Kh^n bad failed to accord him the respect ^ S 

(Proceeding;: 128). Baloch (1987: 142 ) t| 

^ nfnrotocol: each man believed rh.. | 

W, 



ar 


.. and his excessive and arbUrar^d f. ^ 
paradigmatic example of th 

■'ntal 


office (Proceeding: 128). liaioch (1987: 142) 
pmblem of protocol: each man believed that the oh 
the ftrst formal visit. ' The issue °<'insubordi„at,-„ 
to the killings. At the 1892 Sibi D„rbr,r (setting of 
aniience), Bromte had issued an unmistakable if '“^''or?' 

to the Kham ’ '''’‘'''^ct, ' ‘ 

'‘rHi 

. . it is a Ruler's place to show where blame is due 
.„r Itarrh deeds of unmercifulness, of hr,„^.,i:^ ^ deej^ 


a fvujcrs piticu lu aiii/w wiicrc Diame is due 
veo' unmercifulness, of brutality, of 

V, have been done in Baluchistan, which 

L-L- . a disc 


of savagery-, nave neen aone in oajucnistan, which are ’ 

who did them, although he is in a high position 
him roir/vf a better example. Let him take warning, f^^ 
savagery' vkill not in future be tolerated by' the British Z!::< 
let him remember that, although the mill stones of Brit' an 

grind slowly-, they grind to powder (Proceeding: 22) 


This passage was unusually admonitory and threate 
would be impossible to imagine Sandeman speakin 
such terms. The Khan surely viewed it as dish ^ in 

perhaps as a challenge is well. The caution was 
reports that the Khan had ordered the castration 
sen-ants. Thete was, apparently, no inc/ination to depose Kb 1'"' 
khan for this outrage prior to the murders, and fhe AGG^'^i'' 


fProcc 




,8 M-d. 1893, Khodadad Khan sen, ,he folWing ,eW„sm 
V,. that Mustaufi Fakir Muhammad is Ital , 

'"‘’j Tl Sibi 

‘“’f A hitn in durbar for some State b. ^ 

rsation he suddenly took over (r/c) revolver to sb"'"^''’ 

r m him and saved me. so as a punishment I have kille^M " 
,nd father (Proceeding: 13). ^nstauR, 


his son 

^„dad.a Khan suggested that the AGG was mistaken in beiievinv 

5 if 


Mustai 


. e Musiau" “ e Claim that 

Suscaufi had attempted to kill the Khan is flatly asserted, as if 
Khodaaad Khan were offer.ng a token explanation for the 

executions. ^ for a legitimate 

^^nishment, if the AGG were willing to accept it. 

„ is not surprising that Browne viewed the killings as delibetatelv 
insubordinate a stud.ed insult to the paramount power’ 
(Proceeding: 4), as the Khan had ordered the executions before the 
British could intervene. The Khan presented the AGG with a fait 
aacmpli- Browne was initially in a difficult position, as he could 
not proceed to Bhag, where the killings had occurred, without a 
military escort, as there was a sizeable detachment of the Khans 
soldiers stationed there. Calcutta would not have approved the 
unilateral deployment of imperial troops to a town in Kalat State 
without a compelling reason for the action, and AGG Browne 
could not establish such a reason without a proper investigation of 
the murders. At first Khodadad Khan ignored both the requests, 
to cither send a witness or present himself before the PA Kalat in 
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«- remotely colonial 

person. Although he released the witness 
killings, it took the threat of a military act* a 

to travel to Quetta for the investigation^^ 
permission to employ troops if necessa^ 

Khodadad Khan as irrational and unpredi 
w'as not confrontational and repeatedly ^ 

British (Proceeding: 132). 

If the Khans relations with Browne were 
relations with the Mustaufi were overtly^^^ ^ 

prior to his death, the Mustaufi had askerl ^ l 

position in the colonial administration, as h fi 

Browne rejected the request and encouragej^^*'^^'* 
continue as advisor to the Klian. In a meetin 

killings, the AGG enlisted the Mustaufi's 
Khodadad Khan to turn over the castrated ^ ^ 
examination. The Mustaufi again expressed fca 
agreed to do what he could (Proceeding: 128) ^ife 

The strained relations between the Mustaufi and th 
to have reached the boiling point when the Must^ 
offered a position uith the PA Kalar. Khodadad Kh 
offer to be a rew^ard for the Mustaufi s service to the 
clear that the Mustaufi had cooperated with the ' ‘s 

the castrations. The prospect of the father serving the Klf^^ 
his son seized the British appears to have precipitated 
Khans radical challenge to colonial authority. In fact 
c}wirncsscs, the Mustaufi s son was the first to be seized 
came to take leave of the Khan before joining the PA’ 
(Proceeding: 79, 95). ^ 


This was not the first time that differences about court ofTiciaJ 
had caused a rupture in Khodadad Khans relations with the 



. incrc . a growing ten.- 

o( advisors throughour chc earirig^”' 

of the Agency, which cul^i ‘ P^‘or 
"’.‘bdraw the PA Kalat unless the Khan agreed 

• ors into British custody. Khodadad Ku ^ *“f«nder 
‘“^'"he British demand, but repeatedly stated hi' ac 

ored. If '* ''•ewed tK 


prior to 


to 

tcs\ 

\i00^ 


5tore< 

lour. 


‘mpugnin 


khodadad Khan claimed self-defence, but on th 

f” Th, AGG JCc, 

^ument in support of h.s position, as according to h ” 
/plained the killing of the Mustaufi's father and son 
..counted for the disappearance of property records a;d"I,; 

~ “™"r of w„„„„ 

,be Khan’s claim of self-defence was flawed by suh 
ioconsistencies. There appears m have been no real effi 
construct a consistent and convincing story. Self-defence i 
narrow sense, i.c. as response to an immediate face-to-face 
on the Khan’s life, seems improbable. 


Following this, to resolve the problem between the Khan and 
himself. Browne summoned the sardars to a jirga in Quetta The 
document that resulted from their deliberations is interesting on 
.overal counts. It begins with a formal address recounting the 
history of Khan-sardari relations. The chiefs asserted that in former 
times when the Khan oppressed them, they would take their 
grievances to the Amir of Afghanistan. 'With the signing of the 
Mastung Agreement in 1876, the British assumed the position 
formerly held by the Amir. The sardars claimed that while, 
formerly, they had been free to avenge the wrongs done by the 
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remotely colonial 


Klian to them, the British had prohib' 
the murder of the Mengal chief 1 acf 

Mustaufi and his family, as outrages V 

depose Khodadad Kltan in favour of tl, 

Khan (Proceeding: 1 64-5). There were 1 \ 

Sardar Wtan Baloch (198r[l95rnVr 

^^-t. along wilh^::::;- 

Although Browne Slated th .t 

draft’ of th^ • • ^ had 

the ACr -n wil , . 

1 , . ’ ** Is hard to believe that the PA Jc 'ttpu ^'**^^ 1 ' 

r, ^'^^Ping this presentation. The whole pU 

AGG’s removal of Khodadad Khan, as ,oi =*'’d ^ 

^Mstorical continuity, seems designed to assuage 

ta regarding the sensitivities of other princelv T ' 

-PPorters in London. In citing the hhrorS, 
con irrncd the British as successors of the Afghan [. 

asserted the deposition as legitimated by history and”^^"^*'" *”'1 it 
A Kalat had been in touch with various sardars earl ^he 

noted that Sardar Assad Khan Raisani had been consicf °?’ *>' 

(Proceeding: 136). helpf^^, 


Following the conventional jirga procedure, a series of 
•were presented for the consideration of the sardars. One set^'T'*"* 
to the deaths of the Mustaufi and his family. In these, the sard""’ 
recommendations firmly supported the British argument tha^ 
had motKated the killings, and the evidence supporting the 
claim of self-defence was not believable. They asserted th 
castration was prohibited under Islamic law (Proceeding- 177 !' 
>X'hen the sardars were asked to deliberate on a series of grievances 
against the Khan that involved abduction of women and adultery, 

\ 


the politics of culture 


h<;k - -S' Browne m 

Ion* consideration (Proceeding: ,751 


^ '^oceeding; 17CY " 

the deliberation upon . ^ ' " *'"’i'ar 

^asM‘’'”;!ith Khodadad Khans oppression "f ^7"^ ^^ims 

je.li”® ,,ying only that they believed that Mahmud 

ofc.,. 

“T‘7 “ .h= Kk ■ 

’ ,rv righ" administration of Kalat State 7 
tt”^ J.u. Khan’s right to approoriar, “tdars 




„,ary t'g"' or r^iat State Th. j 

77ed ^appropriate provision, C h" 

''“’‘^ however, one significant exception: honour killings wer 
'"tpc front British review. Theyfr^,, accepted Browne’s proposals 
‘Cditiona'Iy- for improvement of governance i„ Kalat. The; 
“"nrovea the AGG taking charge of the Khan’s treasury anj 
«ting h interest-bearing government securities, providing 
7siai« ro the Jhalawan sardars, and the addition of a new Native 
officer to aavise the new Khan (Proceeding: 167-8). 


The;''?'*’* recommendations embody a critical accommodation 
l^tween the sardars and British officials. In matters of general Kalat 
finance, sardars would comply with British desires, but in 
exchange- the British would defer to the sardars in matters of tribal 
ri0j (custom). The sardars, on the whole, had little sympathy for 
Khodadad Khan, as in his long reign he had threatened or 
0 iurdered several of their number, but they supported the rights of 
the office itself. The issues they declined to consider were especially 
significant: adultery, abuse of servants, and oppression of tenants. 
These the jirga placed within the domain of rivaj, because like the 
Khan the sardars, also, were overlords in their own estates. In 
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remotely Co, 

Ecfiising to recommend on these i 
their intent to insulate their ‘he , 

any British interference. " ..^"'^ats 

l"l<«pi„Swi,hCarcu„aii„ 

the hearing were read to Kh ,1 ^ta, 

testimony but declined to exercL'ht'^- HH 
nt question those called by Bm t 

defence and asserr.,1 K:. He rei„ 


■ X, • Sr 




«n« .nd a„„„d hi. «' 

jewels and noc,.. ^ 


ii 

^0 . 




'‘'Vh 


tlai, 






''f, 


'N„ 


I looked upon him [The Mustaufil 
•tnne. such was the case before ^ ^avc 

nme of my fathers. When a slave or ^ ot''*' 

'vas taken by the Khan (Proceeding. , n^"' kilu> 


his 


PfOfc 


Khodadad Khans own testimony con • 
uninformative answers to the questions "^ry • 

'he castrations, he said he had ordered th 
adultery. When asked why he diH PonisI 

responded. ‘It was my desirl' VC^he "t' '^e 

l«d killed since becoming the Khan. 1^0^137^?""^ 
men and women’ (Proceeding: 103) Th ^aid .‘3 < 

-11-rounded figure, seems offered 7the?a7"^""’ “ "C’; 

-s asked.^ The Khan declined to mount a /er"'" 

'he grounds that he had committed no crimes b 

the customary rights of his office. Arguably L 

'he treaty he had signed with the Cov “ "SH, becau 

had left domestic affairs in his hands 

assertions, but nes-er addressed them ''^'ded the Khar 

cultural appeal to outrages against civil' 

l^alistic defence ofKhodadadKhan’sactU^^^^ 





-“•uke 

,case. the Khan did "ot refer to th^ t 

„„t of custom. things, 


"fly the 


^'’int of custom. 

pfosvne had gathered the interested • 

proceeded rapidly. When th^j. in 

Khodadad Khan said: ' ‘ Nations were read 

to hint’ a 

see the sardars and /you [tenant cultivators] 
ontented if my son carries on the work. , wiin'/f^^ ' am 
Jothing to do with worldly affairs. . . . , J Su.ctly 
committed any offence . . . (Proceeding: IO 5 ). diat I have 

rtodadad Khan kept his word and was placed unde i- 
oralai in British Baluchistan, where he lived o 

quiet retirement. “""e rest of I.:, 


l'ife7 <!“''' retirement. ”eu out the rest of his 

q-hus the AGG obtained legitimation for the forced 

‘the highest indigenous court of reference in the couT“”‘°" 

,Proceeding: 5). This was reinforced by the r "'^^eracy 
Mahmud Khan_ ‘indebted to us for being raisedTJchTadil' 
than he had any right to expect, from an insignificant no ' 

„„e of power and dignity’ (Proceeding: 5). In Lit. the si"" " 
was managed as if tt had occurred naturally, and the actors crhi^i 
.0 such a performance, the sardars and the succeeding son aere^ 
to play roles accordingly. ’ ^ 


However. Calcutta would not endorse the abdication until they 
were assured that the case against Khodadad Khan was strong, and 
that he had been accorded the rights appropriate to his office. It is 
hard to imagine the circumstances that would have led to retaining 
the Khan against the AGG’s recommendation, but Calcutta and 
the Agency officials had slightly different priorities in terms of 
dealing with the crisis precipitated by the AGG’s dislike of 
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KEM07'j?^Y 


COLo 


^IAl 


Khodjdjd Kiian’s actions. Calcutta 

sensitive to princely prerogatives. 

actions taken by AGG Browne durinl I,, 

initially resisted Browne’s request to w \\ 

the AGG asked Calcutta for military Quer 

India refused, w'anting to avoid any actf^"''’ C" 

Klian’s resistance to open defiance tn ‘*’3t n.- 

the ground were concerned that protract ^39) V'f 

uncooperative Khodadad Khan incren.? '’"Souv 

disturbances. Although Calcutta did ev 

presence of troops when Kliodadad k'k op, \ 

*’ ^nan rv* ^ * Jo 

circumstances surrounding the Khan’s tr’ ^A 

worried them. The line between volu'n '1' 

persuasion under threat of arrest was virtu^? K' 

M.S.K. Baloch claims that Khodadad lu '’’'''Wj" N 

/mo/nocov 1 n\ T^L _ .. * 



''"as 


tC(j- 


(1984(1958): 112). The AGG was especial- - an 
preventing the looting of the Khan’s treasury i^ 

there was only a small detacliment of British tow^ 

delayed sanctioning reinforcements. Brow 


Pushtun raiders were moving toward Kalat with 
of looting and killing (Proceeding: 140). Wh 

'• ■ ■ • ^ ,, f, 

-.vhand . 

hearing, Browne reported that the Khan and his son '*•« 

mini, 




*nt, 


% 


'"'^'Plan 


to flee to Afghanistan (Proceeding: 143). 

Calcutta had more serious reser>'ations about the governa 
put before the;;>yj. They wanted to avoid any appearance of 
control of the Khan’s treasuiy before the case against Mir Kh d 
Khan was sealed, and expressed regret that Browne souehr c 

r ■ • • r 1 1 5"^ ^^nctlOfi 

tor investing it from the sardars and Mahumud Khan during the 
murder investigation (Proceeding: 146.152). There was no 
precedent for sardars having any voice in the disposition of the 
fChans treasury, and Browne’s inclusion of this question in thcyifya 


the rOLITtCS OP cury,,^ 

"”1 ‘'"7“' '”pp™p,u,. u _, '« 

jrl'*’ ed a significant change in Kalats relati ^ as i, 

^ Fu„hym,„ L„„ 

«“'C ■I" cB “S'" 

,«cc4„ <■" 

. "•‘^^^uttahad: 

nressly Pos'Uon of the c. 

■ ■' rnn”'"' of ,he'British 

^‘’'"tadud Khan, and tha, ^'P Mir 

'^‘^eds to f'l dte fights and privileges forn,erly ex^" Khi>n 

"”""“‘^»''denioyed 




by 


f-’ I,...a.,. 


” sals succession. 


iin 

inistrative 


,lO|^^ 


acceding should be read against the background of Cdcurr • 
‘^"^^'est possible case against Khodadad Khan' H' 

-o i:::* 

fo, ben'll,, of TS. Kk.„ couU b, 

2^ (b, BM,h .upp„„. „d r„, 

f«"d eopid b= u„d ,o . p,„p„,a «„p.i„ 

Ae Pemn-Kala, border in Makran. |, 

Irrigation projects, the only cited use of possible benefit to the 
eople of Kalat (Proceeding: 7-10). The AGG would keep the 
books, but all expenditures would have to be authorized by the 
Khan. This was a major change in the Kalat-Calcutta relations, as 
it distanced the Khan from the major portion of his treasury while 
shifting it into currency that could more easily be put to purposes 
endorsed by the Agency’s officials.* 
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,30 REMOTELV ^ 

CaJcutti accepted Khodadad Khan's abd’ 

Mahmud Khan, in an officiai Notificano'^''®'' 

The Notification cited overwhelming 
in munlcrs and other crimes. It ^mphasuj^^^ 
jirga. casting the sardars' '■ccommendationr \ 

decision. In a rather ironic ending, CaJcuf^ H 

... the position of the Kalat State towards k ^ %' 

is nor affected by the transfer of the govern ^ ' 

Khudadad Khan to Mir Mahmud Khan"^^’'^ 
succeeds to all his father's rights and privily ^ 

Mahmud Khan was installed at a Full Dress n 
10 November 1893. In a careFiIIy orchestrat Q 

Browne fastened a new, hejeweled, cmblem^o^ Oo 

turban and proclaimed him the nrvv Khan o 
the occasion to deliver a speech devoted to ^ 

attendant on the office, paying special arrention^tj^^ 


pro 


‘Per,. 


of the State Treasury': 

There is one point to which I would specially call 
must diffeientiare hemeen >x>ur private fortune and^^ 
comes ro }x>u. and which has to be spent for the public 
must e\er hear in mind that the State is not a mere min^ 
ro dig money. A portion no doubt belongs to you but 
in reality the right of the public, and should be employ 
which have ro be taken up by Government because the 
not satisfaaorily undenake them, such as roads, canals 
a variety of other desiderata too numerous to mention 


post, anj 


The irony oflecruring the Khan about tbc proper utilization 
tiajiu)’ after appropriating a substantial portion of it aon^.'i “ 

ar'r- D “BP^slost 

on A(j(j DfOHTie. 


' Khan shoui^ me isritish had c< 

‘ rks A works Unking Quetta to Kachhi. there w 

earned h« «<o"''o" "> *' obligations of the satdats. He 
'‘th^nt to accopt tho auth^tty of the flan and to take theh 
iontlb"''-'"' Ho "'SOA thetn to decide cases 

which, he aa.d, they had not always done i„ ,he 
heea this advice might lead to fewet cases enttusted to 


ilnp 


ro heed entrusted 

admonition, despite their cooperative ddiberations in 
dadad Khan case, suggests that Browne saw the succession 
the . Khan as initiating a new and improved KaVat Sts,r.. 


J'ofludKhan 


“member that it is not my object i 


chould ad ren- , ^ny case to 

f e with the ancient customs and laws of this State as long as they 
^'ther barbarous nor cruel. Indeed, 1 regard the maintenance of 
usages as highly beneficial and altogether advisable. Without 
your customs, you can graft on to them what is found to he 
‘^'^^Idvisable and usehil amongst the customs of other nations. 

^^creas Baluch customs are no doubt in many ways better suited to 
"^'habits and customs of the Baluchis themselves, they should 
'^'deavour to take all that would benefit them from the English laws 
^"d customs and adopt them to the old Baluch stock. 

e casts Mahmud Khan as the leader responsible for 
^^°dernizing the state. But what, exactly was the space the Khan 
to modernize? Certainly, not the tribal lands, over which he 
had no control and from which he derived no revenue. ‘Kalat State 
had been collapsed de facto into the Khans estate, the revenues of 
which should be devoted to the public works that would further 
British geopolitical interests in transport and communication. 
iX^cn addressing the sardars, Browne emphasized their role as 
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guardians of tradition, albeit of ^ • 
sort. The politics of accornm .t " ‘'^P'^oved 

^ fa-hM ,n, of .K. b,u„K Gov“ 

Mir Mahmud Kham N 

AND THE BR,T,e., 

Like h.s father. Mahmud Khan was a er 

Bnttsh. although for different reasons Kh 

abe unacceptable enough^'’^^''^^^*'^ O' 

“nd Mahumd Khan, perhaps seeing at ''*" H, ^ ' 

govern Tk . . ^ »<^cing a lesson in .1 *t^dir 

• The c\'idencc indicates that Mahm a 'led- ’S 
S-ern was deliberate. His motives are t ^ ''ban', ''^d , 

-promised accession and the loss :0:;r . 

> ha\e played into his rehisal. As is seen in A' b's tre, 

‘le British explained his resistance as a by-prod^ bA 

""^btently resisted '’''’’is Q 

I^ans behaviour as politically motivated. The British "f 
dtsmterest and his self-indulgence but were able 
ladings. Mahmud Khan held office from 1893 unfi hi, 

1931. The theme of Mahmud Khan's inadequacies w ‘n 

soon after his accession: 

The expectation of the Government of India no doubt was k 
Mahmud Khan would certainly develop some capacity as a V' 

•hat he should be allowed as far as possible to govern by h 
methods, subject only to the tactful admonition and adyL^I" 
Political Agent and the Political Advisor. This expectation h 1 
altogether falsified by experience. ... His only idea of governmenr" 
to collect what money he can from his Naiis-, to spend what he find'! 
necessaj on himself, which is not very much, and to hoard the 
remainder. He rarely leaves Kalat except when summoned to Quetta. 



THE POLITICS OP cULTug, 

,,rically he trusts the Political Ag,„. ^ I33 

an** , country in order for him. Cons Ad ■ 

IceeP Agent is compelled to interfere mor^''”'"''*' 

*’‘’'“‘dmin*»‘^"‘‘°" ‘b' "°“"'^y'theVeA''''b'SUenA 

J^'yernn'^"' “""o- -o avoid "hich i] 

I sentence above is somewhat disingen„„ 

^ -w that the Forward Policy committed the R ^^"‘*«'nan 

‘'“Pite their da ""*’’ "’""’“re 
t willing to let Mahmud Khan ‘govern by hi!"’'’ ®"tish 
nvolvet* maintaining his authority by ma„ °T" '""‘b°ds, 
>''’.‘factions. In fact, the British had essentill"'be 
a the sardars, and when Mahmud Khan 

"’dafp^b^^ *°"8bt to punish'hr"'T 

./over court appo.ntments was a central issue in 1^^/ 'b' 
^"‘'^financing government expansion occupied a sim^ ''' 
t*'”'’ his son’s reign. As the British extended their '" 

Calcutta became resistant to authorizing any i„ 

> -ir; w"'"'""" 

numhc*’ o 

Calcutta’s parsimony moderated after Mahmud Khan was 
persuaded to authorize British investment of most of his treasury 
in 1893- Shortly thereafter, at the urging of the AGG, Calcutta 
Authorized a new officer to serve as his Political Advisor. The office 


in 1893— - 

authorized a new officer to serve as his Political Advisor. The office 
of the Political Advisor was structurally divided between the Khan, 
who paid him, and the AGG. who selected the person to fill the 
t, subject to the Khan’s approval. The Political Advisor would 
of the Acenev. ‘emDioved at the eYnent:^* nf 


who a*””' - - lyj ,1,1 ijig 

post, subject to the Khans approval. The Political Advisor would 
be a native official of the Agency, ‘employed at the expense of Kalat 
and for the benefit of the State, but under the orders of the Political 
Agent.’ This arrangement seemed designed to allay any fears in 
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Calcutta that the office represented an 
in the Khans authority. He was to i 

the Khan nor the British. His duties ' 

between the Khan and the sardars, to 




fO 3 . ''I? . 'V, 


convene local jirgas to resolve petty djj 'he Js'j 
advice to the young and inexperienced ^ 

there were precedents for such officers IA 
Howes-er, they signed off with a caution-"" Pn 


h:\ 




The Government of India desire themsely 
impress upon the local officers the Ter 
unnecessar)' interference in the internal^ff 

annot be expected, for some time to come' ^ 

except by Kalat methods, and it w 
,0 con„ol his ,urb„l„. Sa,da„ p 

government, ifhis measures were to be sub- 

constant check." 


N' 


Did Qlcutta really want to protect the Kh ’ 
is hard to uk tk above passage at face vaC' >« t,,, 
there were ‘Kalati’ methods of governance— 2 .""V' 

factions and the threat of harsh punishmett, to 
Calcutta would not permit them. The passage sL*^ 
deny what the document sanctioned, a British , 

*ppoinf*- ^ fO 

on a reluctant native ruler. In any event, the Khan h 
desires. The Political Advisor was quickly drawn ini ^ 
produced by Mahmud Khan’s disinterest in adm” ^ ^ 
estates. The Khan’s tenants, suffering under his unresr-^^^'"^ 
turned to the Political Advisor for assistance, who soonT'^ 
he had little time for other duties. It was difficult to 
persona! relationship with the Khan, as he rarely left his^lr"’ 
Kalat unless summoned to Quetta.'^ 


135 


the politics of culture 

,» 9 ?/ gja, State Coutt to handle both cM| 

V' Politic! Aavisot tm appointed the |„d„ """">1 

/ "t attis”'^““I' fof ,h a "■ 

?►» ‘^c tity ■“ '-I “ »tdet al l 

' ^ the ptoceedingt unacc^ubk He "j 


te< force in B'htth Balochman. The Political Add,,, c„.u 
tb-P'pettni^i”" of the ^ an the PA, refer. c.ac to 
,ith ,b,t th' “ 1 '“'''"™ in adminirteAo. tbi, 


cO 


iiiff 


aftermath of Khodadad Khan’s removal, Calcutta was 
in fly sensitive about British intervention in the affairs of 
P'^'‘‘^llte (Totf‘1’ 1926: 9). However, Agency officials were 
K*'"' with accumulating problems resulting from Mahmud 
S''*’.‘refusal to govern, i.e. to oversee his estates and protect his 
When Maj. H.L. Showers became the PA Kalat in 1900, 
''"^'clear that neither the Khan nor the sardars were willing to 
the problems. Showers was an interventionist PA, more 
’‘*llled with solving administrative problems than with deferring 

roving the quality of the Khan’s naibs as central to administrative 
‘"form. The naibs came from a variety of backgrounds. Some came 
fom prominent tribal families. Some were khanazada, household 
laves who were trained for the Khanate’s administration. Political 
Advisors had not been able to restrain the naibs, who remitted to 
die Khan only the amount they calculated necessary to retain their 
ffice ’'XTten the Khan did seek an accounting from a naib, the 
latter was likely to flee to British territory, which which put the 
British in a bind since they were unwilling to extradite the naib. 
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al 


fMiinp lie would lie .sulijccicd ,o y,, 

hyihcKlun:-^ 


n, 




K 


The nail'i ... were inosily men of 1,,^^ . . '"''il, 

incompetent. They kept no prop„ \ 

,hcy evaded siihmitting as long g, _ L 

degraded and riifTianly Inuly of i|)e T'h,m' '* 


"at 

S, 




they liked, oppressed and extorted all il,"* thr'*^’'f'it'*'''^ 

'^ycoi.Lir ''dA 


governed with hardly a shadow of fro^^ H ^ 

powerful of the fuiik was A'j,/; Akram f„op 
was in charge of the ricJ, and important Ilg '^han-’' VS 

In 1902 Mir Mahmud Kh.in and PA Shower 
that reconciled the diflerent agendas held b’n 
Khan .igtml to place his Mastung estates un^*’ u\ 
the PA Kalat. Mahmud Khans refijsal to rule hi'^ 
was essentially a refusal to rule them by 




embrace the Pritish principles of governance. Thi^"'*''’ S,' 

into shifting from the oflicial policy of minimCa/’ 
Kalats governance, the principle they had arti^ 
asvj.T.ed the mjsnjj (throne) in 1893. Showers del 
B.-itish could do a better job. and felt that the 
would increase the productivity- of the Khan’s cstats^^"* 
of the Political Advisor were res-ised to allow him to d 
of his time to the Khan’s estates. With the ICL, > 

anrs 

British replaced the uncooperative naibs. Agency- offlci 1 
estate accounts, deduaed the costs of management and^ 
the balance to the Khan. These arrangements were rapidi - 
to all the Khan’s holdings in Sarawan and Kachhi (Bhae 
Gandava, and lehri). Ihe Khan’s Kachhi revenues shortly doubi a 
while his less produaivc estates in Jhalaw-an were left to his 
management. 


‘'lies 

"'Ost 


• own 



impossible .0 recover Mir M.hm„j ^ 


.a'' ",0 '■* -''““"e >0 rulc'ht 

eertei"!)' poli>'“l “ orrrow seme. H..W 

’'o"* 'f w >1" “"""i""! within 

hr'i-e »' bis f.,he, 

<< xis" -b- 

r hOt‘“' „seqo®“ his contact 

^ %h *"««nist 

’*1. " ine P"i«ls of 

*'!! officials attributed his non-cooperation to defects of 
A^'^'^time-honou^^^l formulation readily accepted in 
C^^'^'-rhis rhetorical tactic functioned well as an explanation 
approach, while denying a political dimension to 

^ Khan’s desire to minimize contact with Agency officials 
have been reciprocated. There was a small cantonment 
appears to town that contained residences and 

jbout 2^ PA Kalat and the Political Advisor, a post office, a 
/ices for troop barracks, Kalat was a two days’ journey 

stoall -phe responsibilities of the PA and the Political 

from a large territory, and they spent little time in Kalat. 

Advisor cover attempts: 

AfajorSho'^^ ’ 

jk through the barriers of seclusion and reserve, which His 

m hre ji^vays interposed between his immediate surroundings, 

ylighness management of his extensive but 

r-8' '7and ourselves. 1 think in the 12 years of his rule no 

h n three Agents to the Governor Generals’ visits have been paid 

At the same time His Highness’s own visits to Quetta 

‘0 ’ odd have been no more than six in the same period.'^ 

and the ou 

with the Khan were consistently difficult, but frustration 
d!d1o?crupt into the bureaucratic prose of Agency officials, and 
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•^tMOTELV COL 

tlic Khans behaviour, which inch a 
inquiries and requests, and rencg,-,"^ 
cns.hy o„ N. 

character. ’ 

’'cth, \rff, 

Neither the PA nor the Political A 1 • ' V'' 

1905. when sonte of the Khan's .v , *<"' 

""d »”tish protection •« sr‘'* 

l^roops. led by the Khan. pursucT^ 
bombard them, and the dissid Pa 

Klians forces, a Dehwar named 11 '’'c no ^'V 

was fatally injured. ^ 'o,!'' 

T, 

by fony cv.„y, „H,,, „ 'W 

■nquir,-«hid, focu,.d „„ '''^'ch, y, ^-. 

,hc Kh.„-s ,o ihcm, d„„ “f'lK CN h 

Uo, do.h. Th. PA. M.j. hicCon.Vil,V'N 
took statements from the deserters wh ''“f 

cantonment. The Khan was invited to send ° "i|| ■"'’'"I 

of the event and a representative to questiorthe''"''’'‘'’4?' 
made their statements. Mahmud Khan decii "’'"'"''oh®' 
witnesses and stated that he did not intend to sen^ 
to the proceeding, but instead he would provide",h 
account of the incident. This enfectivcly prevented *« 

getting direa statements from the Khan’s officers !„ ' 
sent before the arrival of the PA. Mahmud Kha^ 
responsibility for Ido’s death, suggesting it resultedV'"'"* 
overdose of opium. He also denied that Ido. at the^ 
death, was emplosed as a Icsyman by the agency. ' 


'39 


the POMTICS of culture 
.Mtcd that soldiers under CommanH 

fh^ d numerous thefts and he said he had w,',!;'";had 

^ ■I' J,., coii«' dioa..,, """ 

fhei' cantonment property, the Khan led , . '7" "'ight 
^ith artillery to the cantonment. UndT u'"' 
5e'‘'‘''*iment. the dissidents surrendered about half ,h'- 
>f from the PA’S residence to the post or^cTyr^^ 
wts not satisfied with Mahmud Khan’s ac ' 
'’"''''''ci.irifieation regarding the grievances of the deserti?"" 
spUS*’' ,i,rumstanccs of Ido’s death. The Khan ® 


. - j-ircunristanccs c ^ reitcrarpl u- 

• C regarding Ido’s death. He repeated the theft cha 
'^"‘’^fthat he regarded the deserters as mutineers who 


required 


ifr action- 


svcil 

a-Re Brithl' had long deplored the quality and discipline of the 
Ij n’s troop*- Several years after h^ accession. Calcutta authorized 
LeMesurier. to aid the Khan in the instruction and 
animation of his army. Some Punjabis were recruited, and the 
y acquitted itself well in battle with the Jhalawan dissident 
r uher Khan (see Chapter 6). However, the project foundered on 
r Icutta’s desire to give first priority to the development of a camel 
rps to serve in Makran.'” Over the years the Khan appears to 
lost interest in maintaining a well-disciplined force. On the 
of the statements provided by the deserters. PA McConaghey 

. I _ ....l.t:..rc’ iilcronrenr tn Inu/ r.,.w urt.!.-!. ....... f_i 


5 iS 01 ^ b**'-/ 

-ributed the soldiers’ discontent to low pay, which was frequently 

arrears. The yearly bonus of Rs36 was often reduced by various 
*harges. levied by the officers in charge of dispensing it. The Khan’s 
olation of the Agency’s grounds was ‘hasty and ill-considered’, 
t, t the PA acknowledged that the deserters had put the Khan in 
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an awkward position. The P/{ 
during the quarrel between the^/^''^^ 
.ceidental in nature. The postt^T 
pcrnii.ssion to tro home __ 


"C post! 

pcrm.„;„„ro go home after •'ha„. a,, 

. ‘""«atio„ '*>St , ‘ ’ 


^ fhc al^ 

well. He died during the night A 

died of mterna; Weeding caused by teT, 


"’MngSl, 

revp , d- \ 
- 


PA 5botvers, on ieave when the d- •^■ee 

wrote a report to the AGG th "'“'banc '’■ 'H 
conclusions from A,ap McConagh ' 


—twoj icssexi M* ^ 

According to Showers, the desertinn i 

from the Khan, whose ‘violation of t?”'^ "" 

■njudicious and improper proceeding that ^""’'’■Pen "''’''t'' 
for the dignity and position of the re b ' ■ ■ >' 

The hdian should pay a blood como^^^’"^'"'’^ °Fq h’'’ 
British, who would then disburse it to]T’'°" '<rlT''"'V 


''urv 

Showers, who shsred the general British 
^rmy, noted that the Khan had been th 

suggestions for its improvement. He 

the condition of the army should have K 
Mahmud Khan acceded to the throne 
uouU not have sanctioned at the time. Ih^Z ^ 

irmy could not be improved with modest ref S t 

fundamental overhaul. The PA made two propZsm]^'^'^ 

I. The British xvould select men of good d 
tribes ro serve as officers who would recruZT 
The Khan would have command of the 
scales were worked out with British approvT 


THE rOLlTlCS or cucTUKt 




‘'’the troop* woo'd 'oomited f,„„ 

2- retir'd offleers of the Native Arm/“"d’'“ led 

Khae-t 


The 

*■ by r"'" , 

eoiPtnaod- 

teferred the second plan. He did r ,. 


preferred the second plan. He did c ,. 

Sh‘>''‘ woo'd be loyal to the Khan, especially ,^1'”' ttihal 
SO^^K r, lacked the character to elicit respect ^^'‘^ved that 

jCha^ 


respect. « 

ree r-ker submitted the formal report of the 

-''^Ca^ot.a on 24 June 1905. He transmitted MlhmT'’*‘'“ 
over the incident, and his assurance that it .vouhT 
t^j,e Khan accepted responsibility for Ido’s dea h'"'"' 
the compensation. The Khan also agreed 
t® »< naV and reduce the size of the armv.The 


agreed 


the COIIIF—. . - E-diau also agreed -&E5:eQ 

pay and reduce the size of the army. The AOr^ 
'""mt'n'lEd to instruct the Political Adviso, ,o make"^t'''“ 
he s and encourage the PA to spend m • 

sanctioned the AGG’s proposal ^ 


of 


*" rrers and encourage the PA to spend 

;sr.. —■* soot r»;"i~ :zfrt 

B^h supervision was a factor m the March incident. 

^Be Khans claims abour Ido over the course of the investigation 
1 r Sis methods m dealings with the Btitish A f 

do was a Kalal subiect. m.._i . .' ‘ he 


^,ertea that Ido was a Kalat subject, not employed by the Rf h 
t the time of his death, which was in any case untdaL , "t 
disturbances in March. Hence his death should be of noV 

jAgencyofficials. When these clairns were notaccepted:Mru'^ 

under some pressure, agreed to pay compensation for hU 
death. In response to repeated requests to provide the payment 
agreed to, the Khan stated that Ido had died a natutal death U was 
not until July 1907 that British officials succeeded in getting him 
to authorize the compensation. 
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ii: 


IU:M()7|;,y ^ 


-Olo 


Nial 


Kal.it» admlnlsirativc charges were r 

The llovcmmciit of India continuej fro 

ofSaravvan and the cost of several 

posts. Jifp «|H-t>s« were met fron, ,l 7 "^rli, '<^5 to \ 

..1- ..„.l .mill f,..r A- . 




of fines and small fees. As the cen^'^''V 
pressured Mahmud Kltan to provide C' 

and medical dispensaries. Agency ofn'^^T 
had .swelled under their management"" 

Mahmud Khan’s revenues in 1908 tot I'^as *'h\ 
all of this was derived, directly or 


\ 

%s 


on the leased areas, the annual subsidy ^ ‘he^1, 
Treat)-, income from the administered 'n ,k ''■'i 

Mahmud Khan was expected to a.ssumc^n e Kh S^'' 

oil 


chargi 


;cs. 


llic Khan's Fund was a particular target in R • • 
Kalat State’s chargc,s. It consisted of the a 
from British investment of the Khan’s treasu”^^' 


■rest . 


’rch 


intc; 

about Rs200.000 a year.^' Initial charges ^”<1 rc^- ' 

support of the ex-Khan’s household, subsidierf 
sardars. and the salary and ofilcc of the Political Ad ^ ' 

of RS96.000. By 1905 the Fund’s expenses totale^^^^’C 
leaving the Fund with a balance of around Rs4o OQo 
the fund were subject to the Khan’s approval, and on 

Mahmud Khan had agreed, often reluctantly, to accept'"^ 
charges. These included some new les-)- posts and 
administrative costs in Makran. an allowance for the PA 
the salary and office for the Native Assistant of Jhalawan 
oflTicials not only negotiated additional charges against tli 
but pcriodially, they pressured the Khan to sanction the 
of charges from the Fund to his personal treasury, or to theT[" 
rcscnucs. In 1906. Mir Mahmud Khan ‘contributed’ Rs 27 ooJ 
from his fiiabrt revenues to the upkeep of his father’s household 




H3 


the politics of culture 

,£). Subsidizing the PAs office from the Kh:. - 
Ii ih= di"'"'''"" Ws c,p,°’ 

Jmini"'"-'■» h... b.. “ .‘u 


^ L J , rather 

agg ,h., I, „ » 

'^re' ^*""“1 Kha 

c-e»»"6 r"”. "f" f™*- In 1906, 

>‘’frroj-=< P'X"rr“- Pubhe 

SboW<^r'> writing to the AGG, pointed out that the 

^ 1... 


new 




kS' 


. ussed with His Highness in detail, were all assented 
if flOt agreed that the Political Advisor should uke 




to by 

w . over the 

hi"’ “■ operation’ the Kalat road, and the maintenance of various 
5 erie't'“'' maintained by the Khan’s Fund.... Thus it only 

•’“''‘^‘"^cessary now that these additional items should be embodied 
seetn*’’'^ supplementary to that of 11th November last and the 
in a "‘’'‘onirnunicated, as before, to His Highness the Khan for his 


coP' 


cents 


iofortnati'”’- 

pf 4 June 1906, Mahmud Khan accepted new levy 
In * jjnst the Khan’s Fund, while pointing out that he had 
^^^jlbj^ections to them with both the AGG and the PA Kalat: 

. the duty of every individual to look at matters concerning him 
'* all points and I therefore submitted my representation to the 
able the Agent to the Governor General. But as these have not 
^°'''iaken into consideration I do not think it becomes me to trouble 
'^'Hon’ble the A.G.G. any further. 1 therefore write to say that I 
ircly accept the proposals made . . . You are acquainted with the 
ral governing the conduct of affairs between superiors and 
^^Lrdinates. A subordinate, if he has any objections to offer, submits 
his representations. If they arc accepted well and good, if not, there is 
nothing more to be said in the matter.^ 
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Ul 


In this passage Mahmud Khan echoes 

the British refused Khodadad Khans pi s 

advisors. The rhetoric of honour has hec 

hierarchy: when the desires of the suI? \ 

acquiesces and withdraws. Thp .. i °'^‘^''^ate 
,. • ihe cultural f ,Xk '»! 

disengagement was convenient for the AGr % '-.f 

,h. G<.x,n„..a. „f InJia ,ha, „„ Kha„ Kaa'"'”V,V 

costs of more levies. ^ ‘ 


The British portrayed Mahmud Khm . 
j , ,, *'‘iian as li 


and above all, greedy. Baloch wrii'ers se|f. 

Mahmud Khan as a virtual slave „f hi, , 247) ."'Itii,' 

debaucher)’.’ He asserts that the Khan wnu . to 1 ^%^/ 


tsv '^'1 

'“XN 


isicj, 

'tCs* J 


’id 


faults him for presiding over a court oftOu 
Baloch. 198411958): 181). Mahnrud Kha^’'" X?”'‘c 
dynastic embarrassment by his nephew, ha, % 

was just the sort of man most fitted to British'^^'^** * 
functioned virtually like a dummy. . , (,975 P®*'tica| 

is abundant evidence of the personal shortcom'^^^ 
many Baloch. Mahmud Khan was not quite the ■'*'*' '''"'bl' 
suggested by Mir Ahmad Yar Khan. He consistcnti*^"'^** 
tactics of evasion and delay with Agency ofFicials 
forced them to resort to dubious accounting practice 


resist- 


that 


'nice 

'^ould 


have embarrassed Calcutta, had they become public kn j 

Agenc)’ complaints about his greediness deserve a i 
Although Mahumd Khan received annual interest from th 
Fund, the fund itself, which comprised the fortune amassed b 
prev ious Khans, had passed to British control. The British depj j 
Mahmud s ‘hoarding’ of his wealth, which they estimated to b 
about Rs530,000 (S.3 in 1908.^^ The British urged 

investment, but from Mahmud Khan’s view, investment could be 



THE POLITICS op 




Rk 


losing U, 

KJwn gave Rs.^77.272 fo, , i„ , 

In addition bearing i, °^ '•nd , 
imP'"' omniitt^d RS 16.000 annually C M^llr' 

Kl’^^^rics. Most of ihese monies went for /<'hooU 


di- 

hi^' 

0 

. 1 ' 


,ics. Most or tnese monies went for ’ 

^ priority for the British, who wished toT" 

^ th ‘heir officials and the troops. Alth"’“hility 

’^ Itrarors were, according to Agency the Khan^ 

“'Soften reforms did no^ T'"' 

Khttn-^ revenues. In the case of Makra„ 'k^‘" crease 
id about fifteen thousand rupees a year befo l^han 

""'"by the 1920s, making up an annual deficit he 

'^^\ ed thousand rupees. Much of this deficit cam r a 

h‘'" associated with British interests in defon l' ‘"""’^ed 


i. ."<1 “‘i"'"""'* <’'■1" to Ch,p,„', 

,. .,d charges against the Khans Fund also rose durine ,F- 

cost of maintaining Khodadad Khans househofo ^ r°‘'- 
loni RS27.000 when he abdicated, to RsSO.OOO. by the l^OsT 
the Khans Fund was overspent by this time, the defi u " 

‘,d, .r t'7 "" '™"““ of *0 ia.„, Ti. "baS 

and -So l^an often .fc, ™ 

,„B.red .o accep. cha^e. over which he had „„ ' 

tojects in which he had no interest. Although Mahmud Khan’s 
long reign was undistinguished at best. British representations of 
his faults should be read against his desire to keep a distance from 
n-.vicL tjnH ro retain control nf wL-ir i_r_ n . 


rauit. — - -- ^eep a Oistancc fre 

British and to retain control of what was left of his wealth. 

The removal of Mir KJiodadad Khan was a critical event in the 
history of Kalat State. It marked the end of the Sandeman period, 
but the cooperation benveen sardars and Agency officials that 
enabled a peaceful succession validated his belief in tribal 
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governance. The Khan’s position, n 

further marginalized. From the'^k"*^''' 
determined to distance himself f. ^tt, 

indicated by his dispute with Mir die S, 

protocol. He was probably encour. 
replace 'the Sandeman style’ with"^^"^ 




, ..: - ueman style' with a sue ^<1 

bureaucratic administration. The 1 

with Agency officials over cour th'"'' n!! 

Procerdine Tk. Person... KK.N 


prococol. Ho w„ .Pco'l„ "'‘“'‘’■i C'""' 

replace the Sandeman stsde'^ Cak., Nt,,\N 

■•«K-codi„s.Ti.c p,.:oc;:"„r:v''"»"n, 

Agcncvl „,vice i, , '1;^ 

»mb,„cd a sakeiv,. ^aUsrtc • 

discourse of oriental rulers. His o^l 
that the Khan might flee to Afok ot at. '='■ 

be looted—comnelled r^\. - that hij tlit/'''»l 




the'P"''‘. 




resersations. Although Calcutta’s primary de^ 




S 


paramountes-, Kalats remoteness permitted a I 
(curtain camouflage). Calcutta, hobbled 
choice bur to accept Browne’s questio i h S 

inclusion of the changes to the Khan’s financl i' 

cicarlv annover^ k 


clearly annoyed Calcutta, as it had the n 
embarrassing questions in London ,o N 


embarrassing questions in London. 

Browne’s use of the abdication to seek sardari autk • 
control of the Khan’s treasuty had no legal or historl!?""'''iki 
The legitimacy of obtaining sardari support for Br 
to invest the money and use the interest to pay sub'^d'^''’’'“N 
of them is obviously problematic. The sardars. probabl'”'“> 
the Sarawan chiefs, adroitly deployed a politics of ac 
to stake their claims for internal tribal autonomy as^thr'*'*^''''" 
collaboration. This was critical to the successful man 
Khodjdad Khans deposition. 


THE nomic. o. 
ob.>lned Ml, M.h„„j ^ 

H*’'" .nt but bud„ , 

,h, Kiuni „h,io«. wi,i, 

trig”- " unknown, but it appears to be a cuk, ^ ^'fusal to 
ri-'" to the humiliation of his father and to thjf^ *PP^°Ptiate 
re^r" ver in khanship. His tactics forced A ''^‘'"''’onty 
raniountcy further, increasing their depen?"^ to 

vif'ibal governance, thus setting the conditi!"''^ 

ana;Ualisnt. 


''"‘l-'w ” T' W"- 1 »,. 

'■ „ the late nineteenth century were deposed for acts jud eT ” 

r the British. ' i*' etiminjl 

, Accessed in the Commissioner of Quetta District Archives (CQDa, 

'■ 1 svitne« to this exhumation appears in the Proceeding The ^ 
Leased infant testif.ed that she had been told of i,s occurren"’”'^"”^''’' 
, Btloch provides no source for this story. However, it should T a 
'• Sandeman had been willing to place himself (perhaps unknowiL"? nt' 
.iruationally subordinate role of a guest by visiting chiefs at their? V 
. Brosvne's refusal to continue this practice would have been "a 
unfavourably by the Khan, who might have seen it as an insnl, 

C This answer entered the lore of colonial Baluchistan as a factual ina- 

Mir Khodadad ^hans brutality, Edward Wakefield, an Agency ortlcirLthe 
loaos, noted that the Khan boasted of having kilkH a son 


Mir Kltouauau ........ ......o waKet.eld, an Agency official in foe 

1930 s, noted that the Khan boasted of having killed 3 500 n 
(Wakefield. 1966; 109). ' 

6 . Secretary. GOI. to AGG. 28 August 1893. HSA, Sec. 5, File 74. Basra 5 

7 Subsidies were paid to the sardars of Sarawan by the British. 

g' A small proportion of the treasury was left in the Khan's direct control. 

9 ' Foreign. 19 August 1893. includes the AGG's speech cited below. Thanks to 
Aziz Luni for a copy of this document. 

10 . AGG to Foreign, 4 July 1900, HSA, Sec. 1 . File M- 1 , Basta 11 . 

11 Secretary, Government of India to AGG, 28 August 1893, HSA. File No. 74. 
Sec. 5. B.ista 5. 

12. AGG to Foreign, 4 July 1900, HSA, Sec. 1, File M- 1 , Basta 11 . 
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13. AGG to Foreign. 8 December 1 90 s ue 
H. AGG ,0 Foreign. 4 July ,900. HSA ^ 5 g., 

.5. Tbit p.s.«ge comes from a copy tta '' M ' 8 

“'"‘'"'‘■'‘--ion ::.'r 


B-ta 3). „ appear., .„ have beerT,(lTsa'' ‘- S ' 
submitted ,0 Calcutta (USA. File No t^' 

perhaps due to the mention of slavet,"^; 
Britisb-administered territories. '^as'^'‘i-T,^'’ 


■'iote i 


'>v^l 


"-•Iiiories. oft' 

17 _ 












-'j r 

18 1904-5 1 .^ 

lO^R^ 3<^count is drawn from docum ^ 

^Os Basra 3 . ^^ent; 

19. Foreign to AGG. 19 November 1895. HSA c ' Na 

- ■ KA Kalat to AGG. 29 May 1905. HSA. Sec. i^ '‘‘''64 K 

Be following figures were taken from AGC ’ 1-» ' ®' 

HSA. File No. 222. Sec. 6. Basra 6. 


•'■■leM \, 




■en.sc, 


-- -xr. VJ, UaMa O. 

22. PA Kalat to .AGG. 7 April 1906. HSA. Sec. 6 F t 

23. Khan to PA Kalat. 4 June 1906. HSA. Sec 6 E i ' ®-ta r 

rigurcs in the lollowing discussion were g 


'■Xbt, 


Nt 


^ .. •vaiis.i. T juiit 1 n. 5 A, 5 cCa 6 , File y 

Figures in the following discussion were taken f ^ 
to Ksreign, 3 August I‘,08. HSA. File No. 1, sj°"’ <iocu^ 
to .AGG. 7 Januaty 1923. HSA. File No. 2-B. S« ', „ “J" ‘''^C 




The Space of Polij 


ics 


. chistan Agency was essentially a bynrod. 

' ^■^“vArs. The first war had failed in achievi ” two 


^’’‘"Itive turned 

oerative and dependent Native State. How 

broke out, before the problems attTl^^’ 

^ t could be perceived, much less addressed. In 1 gyg"' T 

to allow the British mission through the Khyber’pas^Tu" 
,h demanded an apology and when one was not forthc 
called up their troops. The war ended in l^ ?’ 
‘‘’Iclusiv^'y- « for as the British security goals were cone” ^ 
;r, under the Treaty of Gandamak the British did acquire 
Jlshtun territory that later comprtsed British Baluchistan 

.he distinctive spaces of the Baluchistan Agency were thus created 
i„ treaties, the first tecognizing the State of Kalat. while the the 
jecond established Brttish Baluchistan. The determinations of Kalat 
State governance began with Calcutta’s decision to support 
Sandeman rather than Mereweather. The resistance of the sardars 
especially the Sarawan sardars, discussed in Chapter 3. contributed 
,0 British wariness regarding the complexity and cost of using the 
military to produce a centralized Native State with a ruler 
possessing the means to control his subordinates. Sandeman was 
also a central player in the second determination. His confident 
belief that expanding the Agency was good frontier policy, made 
him an effective advocate in London and Calcutta for the 
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c, 


'Or„ 


... 

•n prc-BritisIi times. Hritisli U i i '% 

h^cen ,l,c Pu.l„„„ ,„j ' '< cvid.„^^ 

aisanis claim, originally^ ^ ?' ' *^’B'il'''* 'X. 

noted that the Marri Ihin I • U '''' ‘ 

advanced their norther 1 "’‘^‘’^f’^^ated i. i/'V'*’ 

Josczal Kakars I *"'■ i >■ 

■Hbes, 

i" rucs.hTn^rbml?'’''" 

Sandeman never altered the tacti u ’ ' 

negotiating with tribal leaders wl' 1 P^«vcd 

a District Officer in Punjab. Hi 

to offer protection to those who conveV*^^''''"'^" 

in British Baluchistan, where ir""^^ i 
British Baluchistan was Ity m 

where land was register^nd'th^B ‘-Mi>- 

■nbal administration transcended any dill, 
usbtuns of British Balucbisran and the tribes rfSi 'I* 
helped integrate the Agency. However, the newjitti^ 
mean, patamonntcy or indimet rule fo, Kala, aS d 
British Balitchistan. set up different fu,u,e „:; “StT 
become evident doting the politic, a,„„nd Partition. 

Calcutta had two concerns regarding the Agency. Its first Dri„ - ■ 
was security, which it wanted maintained at minimal cost. Its secoS 



»fiil 

Nhj 




,tting'h; appearance of KaU ,, , 

^i^^'y^Iicie^ i» fragile mte,,n rv 

under the sardar, in Kala, " 7 ' 
adn.i.ostratmn m British Baluchis,,,' ; 

‘^“ Pdtion^- nnu<h ofiiculs assig„,j 

t-onrnti^Moner when he olfidated in R :‘’^^-""e,he 

‘"■fhe Mar 

rtsi"5' at the ''•'Kh 

nistrati'f integration, differences between K | an 

^!"'.fci<tan. pr^*^"' 'fcrea.sed ove, ,.1 •’'•'■'h 


^rhttan. pr«^"' ‘ncrea.sed 0^ ,-nt' 

. pritish extended their control of Brithh R.i ,. 

.strict and hub-district Hcaduuar.w.. '*>*: 


,,, British extended their control of British R.i ,. 
^;,„btd Ihimci xnd .SuWtsttit, 

„!, , piiwing niimbt. Ill ^ 

«h.. wem pnd signilitmtl, ^ ilit. 

e subject to Indian laws and ,ro(r.... . ^ 


th -* 

r-an’- ;■ y 7’ '"an Oriti.sh officials T 

,strict towns were subject to Indian laws and staffed w„h ' j 
,y ,tt,ai..d ftom I'uniah. B, , P . 

„J mtJWl dispco«,.t, m h,g„ to..,, -n,. 
aJministftrJ under the hrontict Crime, Regulation., (FCR, 
^ses were heard by Jirgas.' The Agency Territories of Q„ 
Chagai and Nasirabad. were administered under the same law c, 
as British Baluchistan, with a few special law, for Quet,, (G 
Quetta-Pishin: 215). 

Native officers were critical in the Agency’s administration. ^ 
of them came from India, and the earliest appointments w 
predominately, Hindus. Diwan Ganpat Rai, who served v 
Sandeman in Punjab, came with him when the Baluchistan Age 
was established. Ganpat Rai s ancestors had served the Mughul: 
Multan and the Sikhs in the Punjab. He accompanied Sanden 
on all his tours.^ Hittu Ram, a Baloch Hindu, was Sandem; 
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S-’>. When Sandema" """' 

J977M«o< 7. . ^^nierous :- ^Utn c 




'>- -P-.e„r,oVe'7; „ ^Gg ^-n. . „ 

J 577 f, 895 j, , 79 ,. ,„ -POLL.n';'''- 

succession dispute fTh ’ " ''"t to r f-r-!Nd^*- 

British hed recruited '» 77 (, 895 ? ^K;S 


.‘.S ,i’=‘""'”' -.Sstr ••-?;": '^^ 

ruiting native offir^»rc . ^ s^r, • ^ 

^ "on-rr/ba, Hindu. -«PPon. 

, 

Jd/fGA Administration 

Deputes in K'alar were officially subicct to 

"--Pt to Ac Jirgas i/thev '"'7 ^"''^“matv, 
•nformai/,.. The PA was expected to use thl^PG 

the issues to be considered, bow^r s " “ ^ i 
n^tn e state, be could not cite tbe FCR expliciti ? '^as 
issues of tbe case or in bis statentenf! 

Dotnesttc cases in both jurisdictions could be tcfltiT '’'"'V 
^diud,car,on under tbe laws of5A,rr«r. if both n " 
bound themselves to accept his deZon. N 

Sandeman saw the Jirga, a council of notables meeting 
imputes «ng,ng from crop damage to murder, as an iL'° 
custom. He envisioned a system of tribal governance !? 
-ougb to accommodate tbe demands of tbe colonial L J 
rctamtng wbat be found most admirable in tribalism 
.utborm- and collective responsibility. Tbe British saw theit tj 




.mounts/ 

was common in 



THE space op politics 

,ish thcjljf as the institution to i„t„._ '« 

. J„ived from the Mastung Treaty, 

_ niediate conflicts between rv;u_ s _ them 


'"^tiP Uibess c , *""<w 

•a''’ , desirable on two counts: it appeared «» the 

r»rr»\/irl^/-l __ r‘r\^ 


^ appeared 

and provided governance on P”',ble w,* 
tribal Balochistan- ho' '‘''“P' '’“‘"ic 
■ r''"'>''6titish 


I’ Vttion ■" ‘Hfal Balochistan- ho ' “blit 

"’ifortnrJ the fir^^r from a mediation pmee?''"*'®"'',sh 
< interested in resolving disputes to an i ■' '"“""““'d by 

'"riargr'y rontm'lrd by them. Sandeman sough,'r'’”" ^""ated 
“"^otn by introducing British concepts of . upon 

“'Idardiaing rivaj. The British official in-cha7 '“7 

‘L frainnd the issues to be addressed, and had V'’"''"'"' 

'''tit or modify the decision when setting ,he ' '<> 

dlisions were thus recommendations rather than bTnT""' 
determinations, and these recommendations were based 
tnd genatal'y apportioned responsibility and punish 
a fine or a good-conduct bond) among the disputant c 7“*“’' 


a'fine or a good-conduct bond) among the drpuifnr g 
established a hierarchy of jirgas by instituting the ’ 

(chiefly)/'■'If'® ‘H Sibi and Quetta, to considerL 

*nost important 

cases. 

The convening official typically structured the relevan ' 

series of questions. Some questions addressed, director' -'T ^ 

traaitional practice and customary law. Thu 

Khodadad Khans forced abdication, AGG R* ^ 

sardarswhethertheKhan,traditionally,hadthenT''^ 

provisions free of charge from his subjects when he visited^"''' 
Tfley responded rhat the l^an did have that tigir: 

three days worth of supplies ^ ^ ^ 

1 • 1 . . . PP • a pattern common to British 

colon,a admimstration. local elites, in this instance the ttibal 
CefsJefined tradition and customary law. Jirga participants were 
also often calkd upon to legitimate new practices. The Abdication 
ha accepted the extension of sardari subsidies to the chiefs of 
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'''S 


Jhalawan, and they also approved a d 
portion of the Khan’s treasury for invest”*^' ^Ppfo 
It is easy to see self-interest in 
an accommodation to the British agenda 

^y> to, 

Accommodation worked in multiple w 
power resided with the British, but the'^^^^’ 

British desires, and the questions posedT'^'"' '^ot’ gt, 
When questioned about the Khan’s odd '^’ight S 

Abdicationyr>,. blandly asserted that suc^ ' t 1''%? 

wuh the accession of the new Khan (Ptoc 
British proposed locating a levy post in c 
because of a longstanding dispuL" " 

bemeen the Mengal tenants and theft Ch ‘*'"" “ftlletN 
Mengal cultivators had embanked pfots an^'^ S 

one-sixth share of the harvest to the Chuttas f S o 
that they were entitled to a one-fourth sh ’ ^h “ 
the Saruna lesy post when they learned il"; 

Mengals. In 1899. the British bought the le 

.h= Sib. c: 

the grounds they were unfamiliar with the area T « o! 

British officials should determine the location ofl 

tne post.7 

Some cases, especially those involving longstanding en • • 
sardari succession disputes, were not easily resolved /• 
were not always implemented, and a case could drag rf' 
subject to repeated;7r^,r attempts to devise an effectives 
Although jirgas were activated and structured by the Brfosh™'"' 
were arenas of mutual negotiation, where each party eneL’ 
defining and defending its sphere of authority and responsMi! 

1 he accommodation developed over time, excluded from the//» 
consideration those internal tribal issues and disputes that sardan 
were willing to adjudicate on their own. 




the space of politics 

. surrendered inter-tribal disputes , ^ 

,be f*' “■"7; “"-“h olIici,b „ “ 

LrIc time, they asserted that many dispm,, in 7 
AC tl’^/^.tent tribes were settled by their sardars vvitlf"® 
fre'^ ,(GO^ Sarawan: 153). This suggests that th 
ce’^'t successful in controlling the disposition of d^ ' 

h the most contentious cases went to a ;V> ^ 

Ii'‘''’' 7r an unpopular decision could be attributedf ’ 

other sardars in attendance. The sardars^^' 

' V confliets. including most honour killings '"^"y 
of the jirga. Their collective desire to insur'"^' 

on brought against the Khan. The sardars declined to^d^i^, 
t them, turning them back to the AGG for decision ’after fully 
:>hng the circumstances and taking the Khan’s explanation’ 
loceeding: 175)- There is a remarkable absence of information 

Lrding murders of ordinary tnbespeople in theyv^, records in 
^,t.The killings that the British sent to ^ jirga, typically, involved 
those of the tribal notables. 

1905, a Shahi Jirga considered a case in which a man accused 
of adultery escaped, and an agnate was murdered for the crime. 
TheyVr^^ decided that the murder was justified, as it was a custom 
of the Magasi tribe to exact punishment on a relative when the 
perpetrator could not be found. The PA ascertained that other 
tribes limited such killings to the actual perpetrator. The PA 
accepted the jirga decision in this case, but the following year he 
placed the question of collective responsibility before the Shahi 
Jirga, which declared the custom to be unlawful’ (GOB Sarawan: 
156). The paradoxical notion of unlawful custom reveals the British 
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remotely 


determination to standardize the local 

ercatcr conformity with British ="id l 

-h..o,icil data. ,|,a, of 


routinization of custom smuRdcH ,i --^us • 

of law into tribal adjudication, whil *’'^^‘=tahi| 

- • ... s,_ . *1 




—while • '^^*0 \ 

the custom as authentically a Baloch onT'^'^'^^^”’'' 






In 1896, a Sh.ihi Jirga was convened 
tltc Marris and Lunis that involved r” idT'^'^ ^onn- 
numerous fatalities." The incident that 
involved nvo Marris, who were atta L T' ro 

1-unis. The Lunis claimed that they .acc b 

dtere w.as an outbreak of smallp„, '^e 

feared that the Marris would bring ,he j: 'anj 

settlement. According to the Lunis, d,e Ma » -'eJ'" S 

murdering one of their party, and the Marri'd'^''"' 
th.s. The Marris argued that the deaths were dTl’' 
by Darsvesh Khan, whose son had been kille 1 K 
>ty.r had convicted three Marris for the sons d^t'i'T'^ ^^4"" 
compensation had not been paid. The » “ , ^“">>0 bC 
vengeance, rather than fear of smallpox, was th. 4 

ta.ck. t™ f„„ ,M„,. 

transportation for life. Compensation was assessed p "'"""'d to 
the Marris and Rs8,900 for the Lunis. ^ ^’“*20^, 

For AGG Browne, it was the Luni deaths in particular^- 
most violent encounter in the series. Marri raiders attacked 

party in British Baluchistan, killing fourteen of them_thau*^?' 

for punishment greater than jirga could impose. The LunJl"* 
revenue-paying British subjects killed in British territory and thei! 
status was clear. The AGC; characterized the Marris as ‘non-payilg 
quasi independent tribesmen.' The Marris were neither proper 
subjects of Kalat, where their status as a tribe paying no revenue to 



"ttbjccts of 
to a 


THE SPACE OF Pol.t.cs 
„ ^ould be consistent with other 

*' *'^ 7 '’'; "'""“'“"""Cm '«■ 

.K>' T..ssifiablc anomaly of colonial governan,, i„ p 
,'i,s and ambiguities were tolerated i., fron,- . 

A'^'^'^liainW'"'"^ "‘^"’'"'"'tative standard" 

counterproductive. Neither orn '‘‘‘'’^cult 
.r bH,OI. InJi., M.ta 

. .diudication. '>)«t 

„ere authorized to recommend a maximum n. • e 
years in jad- ACC Browne believed this to be"il 7"' 

'’“i'ant. he fio7' 

f ided to send the case to ^ jirga, and to seek its approval fo 
harsher Indian Law in recommending punisUenu 
His success IS evident in the tone of his report to Calcutta 

for the first time in the history of this Agency, the Baluch/,>ea 
;.eaking with the authority of a national Parliament, has of its free wpl 
,„d as the restdt of us own convictions, recommended that certain 
,^ibal crimes should be tried by the British authorities under the 
Criminal Procedures and Indian Penal Codes . . . ,he National 
Parliament has now. by its replies, thoroughly asserted its right to self- 

government.’ 

Browne’s success in obtaining the;/>^f7s permission to apply Indian 
Law in this case led him to elevate the jirga to the status of a 
‘national parliament’. In effect, the jirga transferred the case back 
to the British, hardly a decision appropriate to a ‘national Parlia¬ 
ment’. Browne seems to have been oblivious to the contradiction 
of a national legislature demonstrating its ‘right to self-governance 
by authorizing another government to decide certain cases. The 
decision appears to have been an instance of a jirga, in the relatively 
early years of jirga deliberations, assessing the benefits of 
accommodating British desires. 
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colonial 

The Lextes 

Sandcman also instituted a network of 
local tribesmen. In regions such as Z\ k 
M akran (Kalat), where there was i 

recruited to these corps were drilled d' ^lit 6 N 

the command of British officers. Men 
by sardars who n-pically placed close . " 

.h. I. «„ com„,„„ f„, ,K, ^N;,\ 

charg, of po.„. Tho '”•>'«> «f 

fa., no, i„„oa .voapon., and 1.^;%’ 

District Levies performed a variety of task 
messages to making arrests and collecting J- 
the levies as reinforcing the princffile'"?''- 
responsibility embodied in the>>J^. He w 

^’'Plicit abo 

[Lesy] posts will become a rallying point for tL l 
a raid, and I wish in this connection to emni' in cg 

that the money to be paid is to be regarded as ‘’"""Pk'”' 

the sers-tces of the whole tribe and not merely 

whose names are enrolled in our ser\-icc.'“ ^ ^ ""^kidu^^ 


^atdari 


The way the lesies were constituted—in part a f 
patronage, in part a sers ice fiinded by the British toTadl"' 
governance—made them an inter-cultural field similar 't'^. 
Levy-men. especially those serving at fixed posts ZZ 
subject to British officials who paid them and distrT'^ 
punishments. These included fines or suspension of wages wT** 
their conduct was judged unacceptable, and rewards, usually'" 
bonus, for exceptional performance. Most lev)-men served in tliei! 
home localities, and unauthorized absence from the post was the 
commonest reason for punishment. A sardar could, with Agency 


,ent, 


as ‘he officials monitor^"he7evie 

cficials io Calcutta saw the sardari all 
fief bribery and blackm'^:;"--‘^ly , 
1 —r could be withheld as a .... . . fiag 


THE SPACE OF PoL.T.cs 

replace a serving levy man with a_ i 

of close agnates in the higher lew” ? """'inee 
,^l, 35 the officials monitored the 1^7^ ‘hat 


>59 


SaP’"*'! form ot orioery ana blackmail. , ^ ^^ply a 

r'' L ‘hP' P PunishmelT? 

served unH ' 

ef rejec‘e‘1 this view. Barnes argued that sard"- 
v^r. ^ . -u^] -- sardari oiu... 




nco^^t ^^‘ved ijj. I -—'^drs 

ere |.ejected this view. Barnes argued that sad" 
h‘’"'"''!nbedded m tribal go^'crnance. j J ""owances 

p»fa “ ‘ ■'''''•‘'■'j 

* . governed by tribal custom, and 

>ned among the disputants- '’''““•tio 


iv after a., r ... 

.■ ns s^^r*^ governed by tribal custom 
dech, r‘ioned among the disputants: 

ijsua**y 


tion Was 


lever of the allowances was used to compel the h a 
^Huce the actual offenders, who were then tried bv th - 

fa'iribaiy-t?- and punishment was awarded in accordance w^r^'; 
' «om. If a;"?" " hne. and recommended ,F ^ 

^ cut from the tribal pay. then only were ,he tribaul' 
iouched .. - (Thornton. I977[1895]: 304). allowances 

5 hort. sardari allowances were a linchpin in the modernized 
^,bal system, where Brmsh notions of reasonable governance were 
accommodated to tribal honour and collective responsibility WhiU 
Barnes’ defence may have been accurate at the time, it was not lone 
before the British were withholding subsidies to compel behaviour 
and on occasion, suspending them. By 1895. the PA Kalat was’ 
Areatening to withhold subsidies for the Sardars of Jhalawan unless 
they participated in a campaign to capture a dissident Zehri 
sardar." Carrot and stick subsidy reallocations were employed 
several times during the Mengal leadership crises discussed later. 
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The/«c/i-Levies SmEM: Tribal p 
Colonial Rule * 

Jirgas never considered cases involv 

.. . 1 — . >ng g 









civilians, as these were handled by a R 
acting as the Chief Commissioner. SuchT'^ li 

sent to jails in either Karachi or Shikarn if c. ’ " 

mudered a European or an Indian r'l ’’"‘H.,?,' - 
n™ rubiccr ,o a jir,,. Th.ae crln,rS’'” “f 
Outrages Act, and the penalty was H l th ’'<> 

burned to prevent his grle frlrLtf' 
h*s property was confiscated. British offidv 
powers to investigate the associates of sud 'i'scf’'''*’11 
whether they might have prevented the attarL to 


asc, 


■'ft 


'’ill 


w.tj mignt nave prevented the attacL n 
to intersene included fines and forfeitures ofl fo./' 

Benveen 1892 and 1905 the British recorded f^*^ Sib;.> 
under the Murderous Outrages Act, most of 
British Baluchistan (GOB Loralai: 261; Zhoh- o ^ 

Quetta-Pishin: 224). ' '^^''30; Sj|j.' "i 

• -iGi. 

It is not surprising that the colonial officials mad 
errors from time to time, or that they sometimes ^ *'"^'*'*‘'"‘'>na| 
two codes. As long as a case was adjudicatetTr'^'^'’'^'* 
Magistrate, i.e. as long as the offence was committed* 
Baluchistan, remand to a prison in Sindh was legd 
British courts had no standing in Kalat State. Until th 
persuaded the Khan to finance a jail in Mastung, disposal of 
prisoners was a problem, which was occasionally solved b h 
signing a remand order as the District Magistrate and sendin th 
offender to Sindh. The official position that British law did^ ^ 
apply in Kalat was tested in Makran, where, in 1893 , a ‘ghazi’ 
(fanatic) attacked a British lieutenant, and was promptly killed by 
another officer in the party, pursuant to the Murderous Offences 





the space of politics 

,vh did not apply in Kalat State.u -p. 

^ j this ‘irregularity’: ^nvem. 




,vas . • • apparently a perfectly 


l6i 


" 'V plain on. 

need therefore be 1’"' ^'""nce 

„ which seems only to have have etred in a ? '<'-nba| 

a'""’ .1 assumption of jurisdiction, u "'hnical sen.. i 

,, forma' ise, by 

itic 

her irregularities, the ‘technical error’ was 
" ,f of the native who had elicited an im the 

^^tarnple anticipates Sh'”'’" 

f'"'" \azir»’^ complicity in a later murder in Makr”'"'"’ '*"*''='’« 
f th^ 

* *«■<« >1"'"'^**'’;'™" ,s , „„„ 

interests in self-governance with British i '^'’‘ng 
ih'* of the frontier. In truth, theyr>^,r.|evi„ 


tr«i 


•Acation ot tnc .. xulu, incjtrga-\cvks system 

‘”"Lt British oversight and frequent intervention It 
‘‘’"'determine'* who would serve, and how the the i 
'‘’’^ded were framed. Jirga attendance was part of th ' 
.....low™ 

>ne .l.«r <I.sple..u,e J ” 

‘r stan<:«> or a general resistance to the colonial situation. 

The jirga-kyies system was a contradictory melding of tribal 
actice and colonial rule It put the Khan i„ an i,upossibIe 
position, nominally acknowledged by the British as the ruler of the 
Kalat State, but deprived of both power and authority. The 
Mastung Agreement had confirmed the Khan as head of the Kalat 
State and constituted the British as adjudicators in disputes 
between the Khan and the sardars. Although this agreement 
contained terms for settling specific differences between them at 
the time, it laid out only general principles for their future 
relations, enjoining each party to treat the other with justice and 
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““orav couoN,,^ 

''"Pca. The treaty of 1876 slg„od e 
Government, had incorporated the p ' 
in the agreement.'^ '■’cral p^.. 

Mir Kliodadad Khan queried Sandeman u "'‘"'S*'' 

judicial procedures shortly after the 
signed. Sandeman developed a proposal 
med.at.on at the local level while Ltit 
dittnbutea iu„l authority among the 1 ^'"* »?N' 

Bnmh A tribespetmn eould ,pp„| , 'He <1, 

he sardar, .n turn, could appeal the Kh * *a<i ’’ 

as the final court of appeal. This ta V‘'4'' 

-ue„:„g.he„.at.-i:ieid::o::^r,:"-"::^: 

by prov.d.ng a means of appeal, and it trL, ?" 



H. 

■c.; 


judicial role. The Government of S' * s' ^ 

Sandeman s proposal on the grounds that 'o 

British intetfemnee in KaJ. gostt„::'.,'“:“''.d ; 
cont.nued to treat Kalat as a princely state tC^ the 
had become the foundation for tribal admS''"'*^^’^^ 
sardars and officials into a joint Rovernino 2 '"x 

the I^^^n^The Khans representative attendX"hTirr'’'''"‘'xf 
s.gned off on recommendations, but appears to t 
act.ve role .n the proceedings. taken 

Some nationalist scholars viesv the /tWlevies sver 
cJled the ‘Sandeman system’, as a deliberately ewei^ a 
plot to take control of Kalat’s governance. While this ' 
large extent, such an analysis, however, tends to deptive?h‘'“'r 
of their actual role in the whole process. Baloch (1987: H.V "" 
that the s^dars were ‘tamed and bribed’ into legitimating J^ii! 
.ntercsts. Th.s overlooks the pre-colonial factionalism of the sardars 
as the Khans were accustomed to playing divide and rule tactics 
with the sardars. before the British had appeared on the scene 



THE SPACE OP 

: do to the entangled motiv. 

, :.;ch Struegle to control n . ^‘dent 


do -tangled motives 

. pritish struggle to control the JhaU^ ' '"‘dent 

R”* 'Sand. 

fort to estabhsh d.rect relations wirR r 


U ^ rate effort to estabhsh d.rec, relations with l 

W"'"' Thria .,g„ 

a. a '""T .h.„ p.,, *. 

co''”’ a of the however at '*'« 

fi>x‘’‘‘‘'’iilabl« fundament!r°''“PP°"ed 

W ''’7lat paramountcy was Calcutta’s detetminatior‘'‘“*‘"‘°'' 
ofJ a of the Khanship, while endorsing the a "’’'"'xin 
the office. ' ^'"cy-s p.R, 


:ies 


that 

abilities assigned to the levies increased taniHI a 
’''*Ccad« administration as newly^"""® 

nh lin« atttf roads required protection and as tR 
tr't8''‘^...o,ed. By 1883. Sandeman was pressing the GoT ""’"’^ 

sanction an expansion of the levies. He u. “"'^nment 


T -ncreased. Hy i ooo. oanaeman was pressing the Cn 
TindU .« ” “’’anri.n of .ha 

d,a »rl, y«», .uhridte „d ^ 

,oi K*<hh.. The S.nw.„ „„ 
to border politics by playing Kalat against Kandahar. More than 
other Kalat chiefs, they had experienced both armed conflict and 
oogotiation in their relations with the British. These sardars had 
borne the brunt of British punitive policies after the First Afghan 
Var, when Sarawan was briefly attached to Kandahar and the 
sardars lost their Kachhi estates. A politics of accommodation 
gradually developed between the British officials and the Sarawan 
sardars. Chiefly authority was ratified and strengthened in jirga- 
levies governance, and the smaller size of the Sarawan tribes made 
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i, «sicr for rhr «rd.rr to control tho,> 

Dirputcs over rucccrr.on were rare Sarawan. 

Ka/at. a rn.al/ rtaff administered an area roughly 
p^ponribiiity was divided m a rather ad hoc fashir^i^ 
_ Po//fica/ Agents, one (PA KaJat) dealin., . 


(PA KaJat) dcaJinVl^.^*^- 


rvi'o Po/idca/ Agei — 

norrhern Jbahwan, while the otiier (PA Soutii 


lern 


r^^Ziblc for Lasbcla. Makran. KItaran N 


’"'’Wa, 


-n i 

resp'-"*'”'"— ■ —‘d soijfL 

The Morris. Bugtis and Dombkis were administer ** 

■. fton, . N 


j nc o 

Baluchistan. The Khan had repeatedly complained 

a I J ^iirrii^rifnr nn/^ ^ H • 


CO acknowledge his authority, and conflicts 


^"“"g th^N 


together with the Alarris forays into British Baluch "" 'hb 
their de facto separation from Kalat, despite the'"'"''' '"j"' 
connections to the Khanate. The British, citing'" ^'"otic"! 
custom, tecognized the Raisani and Zehri (Zarakzar''">loni^ 
ranking above their counterparts in Sarawan and it"’’'' >t 
respectively. This worked well in Sarawan. where the Ra^ 
served on virtually all the important and 

represented tribal interests on ad hoc administrative co 
as well. It proved, however, less successfiil in Jhalawan. as"*'"'"’ 
Zehri and Mengal tribes were riven with internal disputes. 

There were around 200 men in the levies for the whole of Rj, 
so it is not surprising that the AGG repeatedly appealed to Calcu^'’ 
for additional officers. Concerned about administrative costs h^ 
native state that generated little revenue for the colonial staj 
initial requests for such an increase were routinely denied by 
Calcutta. Imperial geopolitical concerns had led Calcutta in die 
arly years of the Agency to assume payments to the Satdats of 
arawan for security in the Bolan Pass and to fund a small force of 


\6S 


id'Ltv 


the space of politics 

heir anxieties about the frontier dim; • k 
K alat a self-sustaining state increased.''"'^''^’ 


iiir*’ . (Tta^ 




had appealed to Calcutta for jhala^ 


subsidies in 


. ,hat they were necessary to the oaciP.v-" 

hf. b“' Calcutta had initidly wfused^tT",'’' 

'* te The Commissionct of Sindh, hacked W R T" 

Va‘“calcu<« “ Pobec fot^ a"', 

''a r"'"' "''"‘I " ""boty. TW 

. Jjg en*r , utc raisin, areuine thar ir i i 7 kne 


^0' 


the 


errtpo'^ 

.dOPP*’^^" 


rei<-“ ‘ tertvtory. T 

.d this plan, arguing that it would undetmme th 
IcG kt’ions with the sardars, and perhaps this Ud him to see 

“ P'opnse investing 
neasury as a means of financing subsidies in Jhalawaw 

itnunications addressed to you on the subject of the 


,n all edition of the Sind-Kalat border, my main object has been 

aistttr*’" of naoney ... to enable me to take these jhaWawan 

to into our own service as levies. The chief obstacle to the 

(;/f) tf**’^* this obviously desirable plan was the difriculty of 
aaop'*®*' the fhnds for this purpose. ... As the money has now 
"‘’'^‘'K^ined without the help of the Imperial Treasury, there Is no 
been , raking that the Sind-Kalat frontier will not be as effeaively 
<^"Ti as other parts of the border." 

h Browne was overly optimistic about ending the border 
there is a clear tone of defensive satisfaction in this 1894 
the border. The AGG took the occasion to restate the 
° es between the Jhalawan tribes and the peoples of British 
and Sindh. The former, being tribal pastoral subjects 
in contrast to the British subjects of Sindh and British 
° L-' n had an easier time evading Agency officials. Therefore, 

^ d elations with sardars were critical to colonial administration 
^°°Kalat Browne argued that maintaining the cooperation of 
',he sardars and strengthening the levies, were the apptopiiate 


coniu 
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«emotuv colon,,^ 

mechanisms of control in Jhalawan 
argument reflected the contradiction of^'^ 
because the fiction of Kalat s subjects ^ '^'^1 

by reconstituting them as tribal subjects'^'e''^ b'' kN 
with the suggestion that he and the Co 
latitude to administer the border witK°'^?‘*^''^f>er 
Calcutta or Bombay. ^^vin ^ '*■ 


8 to „ '^'1 

'‘N.V 




Challenges to Paranjountcy 

Limitations to the politics of accommod..- 

1880s Dehwar cultivators in Mastung com e,, 

depredations by tribesmen from Sarawan ^ 

stole property. These Dehwars were subjects of k cNs 

his naib was unable or unwilling to nm 

,.l„.rable ,o „ibd p.aa,o„. SalH:? -CX 

investigating such cases and punishing the 

interests in protecting non-tribal peoples were l 

resided in their territories, and they resisted ...k '''* 

the Khan’s work. After several years of escal ' as d'"*'” 

docked the sardars’ subsidies and used the m^oreVr"’Q 

hire extra men for the levy force to deal with thes""'*''*^ 

c^scs 

The aMastung problems were a harbinger of the difficul • 

The British concept of Kalat as a state with subjects w 'T "" 
the start. The category, ‘Kalat subject’, did not exil^-op 
people, who understood themselves only as subjects' local 
sardar or the Khan. Tribal subject-categories were based dl 
genealog)’ or contract, as was discussed in Chapter 2. Wh'" 
to land was not determined by genealogy, it was granted' 
exchange for political allegiance and payment in animals orasha," 
of the harvest. Genealog)' became a residual subject-category that 
could be claimed if circumstances favoured its activation.'^ 




THE SPACE OF PoLlTics 

patchwork of Kalat landholdings . 

,„d,. w„, ^ 

X. r “"T "■* "C 

producea anomalous categories of 'trough 

who cultivated the Khan’s lands ard 'J" 
his r,aihs and entitled to his protection T^' 

' ng. l^tndholdings were inte^sn 

libc^'^tate and tribespeople and Dehwars lived 

Kb’”’* d Kha"’* oversee h'" 

M^'^'his subjects, led to increasing disputes betwe 
pX‘ nants, especially the tribal tenants. \Xl,en , 1 , 

’’f to their sardars. they usually obtained sunn'"" 
e the The Khan’s subjects were often" 

tribals or the unrestrained naibs. For exarn'T''""""'’ 
n^ill^g<= sometime during the 18% 

^'‘T'is cultivating the Khan’s land remitted only a small fra'”"’^ 

"(1 Kh."-. .„d„ 

" Ived in rbe case. When the British intervened in 1901 fk 

5o'> ““ X'’ -“i'' k.l.E 

Ihed for insubordination, they agreed to pay their Wl share.» 

Rvthe turn of the century. Agency officials were increasingly con- 
Trned about Kalat’s governance. In the aftermath of Khodadad 
Khan’s abdication, Calcutta was particularly concerned about 
British intervention in Kalat affairs (Todd. 1926: 9). Agency 
officials, faced with Mahmud Khans refusal to govern, struggled 
kirith numerous village disputes, and finally, they were virtually 
forced to intervene in the management of his estates. This produced 
a widening gap between Calcutta’s obligation to treat Kalat as a 
native state and Agency officials’ need to maintain order. By the 
time Major H.L. Showers became the PA Kalat in 1900, it was 
clear that neither the Khan nor the sardars were willing to address 
the accumulating problems resulting from the Khans behaviour. 


P' 
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Political Advisors had proved unable 

^any of these n.ibs remitted to the th 

thought necessary to retain their ofT. tK 

an accounting from a naib, the Ur th \ 

rerrirnrtr *_ . atter w-i^ 1*1 he 


-^counting from a naib, the Ur hen ,u »tio, 

territory, which put Agency ofne",t'd' 
unwilling to extradite the ,J/. / ' *'' a kL 


unwilling™ „.„d«.K. ,4“ ^ 

‘ ^ Showers obtained perm' • of ? su 

(NA) from the Bolan Pn« Kh,^^ 

'^ativg •' 


(NA) from tW Bob„ Pa,. ,™“' 


'H, 

> 


s 

\ 


')er, 


‘hta, 


'tcii 


'its 


'tti 

.'^'"Its 

'atjw. 


a ^^, 


'ati 

'Itr 


fines and administering the]- 
the tasks of overseeing the Khan^F 
projects, formerly responsibilities of 
gave the PA better access to the kh ' Ad 

-as directly under him. Even beforrcj^"'*’ nTS 
position of NA Sarawan. Showers w^s 7' 

Assistant (NA) for Jhalawan. True to for ^^r 

resistant, despite persistent unrest in Jhala^am 

\^Ta Jhalawan. with 

"fT^ « * ^ Political Advisor, seven tribal notaM 
o icer.‘ escorted by eighteen levies and a fifty ^0 ’ * 

report at the conclusion of this tour, was an eic^dT 
for the appointment of an NA for Jhalawan. He c 
to hear five major cases and settled over a hundrer7'‘*^''^ 
1 wo of the major cases were variants of the problems 
in Mastung. i.e. disputes between the Khan’s 
tenants. In the Jhalawan cases, the latter refused 7 
provisions for Showers’ entourage. The third major case 777 
the Raisani-Panni land-case discussed below. The Chutta and h 
Mengal tribes claimed the same land. In their support, the Chum 
cited a paper written in 1872 by a British officer stationed^ 
Karachi. Showers believed that this account was unreliable, as the 


"’'tially 


•hat 
^''t'dical 


lowejj. 


THE SPACE OF 


visited the area himself, , , >69 

the Chutta informants Tk '"forma,! 

.i^uce of« 

V' ,whos, J=™,o„ w„ .ypi,,! “d .o 

^1 but their right to that land wau ' ‘b- 


bf'''" -t haa clain^^a: the Mengals received 
^1 7 ,upiea, but their right to that land wau ' ‘ 

Ifrady , . c '"gbimated, 

... particular weight to the fnnw.i. 


, . ^ ^ '^gxitiated 

ve particular weight to the fourth n,aio, 

S'’‘’''7n engaged by her family to a Musianj 

a this betrothal and sought protection with th"7"”“"- ^be 
te)^'" „eed her own engagement with a man fto J '"here 

as 7eage)- The Musianis at first refused to med ' 

Showers said that he would not leave th 
‘’'“." rtled it- fbey agreed to present themselves Th 

n,ined that she should be placed under the nm, 

I satdar. According to Showers; action of a 

neutral sat 


«scl was one of the gravest ever known in Jhallawan 
could never have adjusted it by themselves, and but f' 

.. ution and my opportune arrival at Khozdar. the whole coi 

...ould certainly have been plunged into strife and bloodshed.® 

Showers surely overstated the case. The potential for widesp 
,nd uncontrolled violence was asserted in a way that sugj 
Showers assumed Calcutta shared his assumptions about ti 
women and politics in the context of what appeared to 1 
looming honour killing. Although it is very unlikely that She 
was cognizant of all the particulars of the case, his representat 
indicate that he viewed cases involving women as espec 
dangerous and difficult to control. Yet his presentation of the ‘f 
provides nothing to indicate how an honour dispute between 
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Afusianis and the Sasolis would escalate into j 


W^icn tribal women came into the purview oFj\^ 
were pcreceived to be disruptive. In the figure 
loose. Showers could demonstrate the unprediej l‘C 
tribal politics and the danger of inadequate staffi'^^*® ‘ 

Showers asserted that, prior to this tour he had 


ing. 

' Of 


rejection of a Native Assistant Tor Jhalawan, ^ 
on as best he could. However, his experiences ii 


accei 


Pted 


' '■esol, 
J^ala, 


Ved 


^al, 




him to believe that be would be neglectful of th h 

Government and of the Jhallawan people’, if he 


H«r 

>f a Nativ 

Jhalawan. Shortly after receiving these papers, Calcu ^ Office,;'’ 


question again. Showerss argument was augmen 

from virtually all the Jhalawan sardars and ^ a r 

, most of (L . 

counterparts, requesting the appointment of a M Sar 


the position, which in addition to containing instr^^^^ 
the procedures for various t>'pes of disputes, specified ^*^*°^* 
Jhalawan was to pay special attention to internal rela 
Mengals. He was instructed to get to know the lead’ 

^ ancj 
‘ eye 


'^auing ni 

their relations with the sardar and with each other • 

. y. > "flth 


foulards better control of the tribe. 


By 1906, the Government of India had accepted the A 
position and acknowledged that the Khan no longer h 
autborit}' in Kalat. His relations with the Sardars of Sarawa 
deteriorated, largely due to British actions, and establish! 
effective jirga-levies system in Jhalawan was proving to be diffi^ j*' 
Major H.L. Showers argued, that: 

. . . our intenrntion as the guiding and controlling hand in Brah • 
affairs both in Sarawan and Jhalawan is the inevitable role of th 
supreme power in the countt}'. We take the place in fact of the suzerain 
powers who preceded us. Viz., the Persians first and then the Durani 
rulers of Kandahar, with this difference that —being on the spot, while 




distar" 


the space of politics 

_our control must of 


necessity be not general 


,ent but of a close, organized and continuous nature. >JVe 
take this responsibility on ourselves, but if we wish 
'flO j and security in this important frontier region we have 
,,,vc j ordc^ administrative void we find existing. The old 

,vstcnt of the country, always of doubtful efficiency, has 




ner^' 


tions the Raisani sardar had served as the middlemait 


R itish officials and the Sardars of Sarawan. The loyalty 
^ was acknowledged, and rewarded, in the AGG’s 
bct^ ^ dispute between the Raisanis and the 

Ton 29 The land in question bordered Sibi, part of 

wn, and the Raisani holdings at Mithri, In Kachhi. 
was based on a seventeenth century document 

Ke \ d as a jagtr (land held on condition of military 

g the l^*^ „ _; „C c;U: ...L-.I 1 ^ . 




pushtun Barazoi rulers of Sibi, while the Raisanis 
ice) ^ land was theirs due to their conquest. The sardar 
:cl ^ ...A from the Khan in which he had agreed to a 


V ^ 7l to split the proceeds from this land. In 1895 this 
the AGG. He decided that the case could not be 
al terms, and that the status of the land at the signing 

^Jedon *'8 

in 1879 would determine his decision 

„fd.eTr«9'°' 


seitl'’'" 

d his choice of this benchmark thus: 

hat the Pannis were theoretically as well as practically, Afghan 
cts quasi hostile to England before the signing of this Gundamuck 
jubjects^here^s the Raisanees were theoretically as well as practically 
ubiects, and quasi allied to England at the time of that treaty, 
de it necessary to carefully guard against the slightest appearance of 
b d faith towards our allies, as having stronger claims on us than our 

enemies. 
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•Anv tpf^rc^prijtk^n ti> our own use of I 
»H.r V rhe Kaisaners. on rJ.c unf.?"^ 

lure' ro the I'nelisb noui-r .i.. ’ 


Je Mirr' ro the Fnf:lish p,nx^r ^s ''‘^r 

Ati:h^n authorin' in Sihi, w/nVi, •Vf 

t/»e Kaisunccs. aho\x“ rile ''■ 


....V vMOI. Whicil h.ld 

the Ka/suner>. rhe ri^^hts of,,, "'“‘•k 

uf^n rhmuphour Khclat as a L ]‘ , 

pm.- /.nancia/ adxanrages rrsuirini: fro ’ 

5ucA a p/ea, sWd nor be ue^i^hrd 








:fsx? 


'''**■ Soo5 


TTrc iimncUl ad\'anta^c referred ro 
rArr AGG decided in ftvour of rhe'p" 

6/;cn ro BritUh Baluchistan. AGG Bro ’ '>nd 

A. the Englishman. ,,uattels xsith B I, ' ’^'«ani!''''') 

despoiling him by C. f. R^„„,. Balooch ^"d U 

came on the scene. C had quattelled u '^’"y ■ 

onmetship of a ro,. and had ^pptopriated^ 








if A c- appropriated it nu 

, a/^cr despoiling R m «"Ver ; 

p/-nd.r, C of hB rov on that plea. Len R B.', , . 

^ettain the tights and rrTongs of the oti °, '".po ‘ ’"J 

j-- D .~s c,., ,.„„ 

bv A. On this ptinciple. I laid downTl f'"'■Pk ' 
^Sb^n d/srr/ct of S/b/ came <)-o 

- rhe P^nr- Raisanee limits.^ " *' 






Was 


The analogs, can be understood as a claim for th 
Brmsb Empire vis-a-vis the Afghan kingdom. ChZTT''°^'^^ 
">A»- engage in trivial squabbles, and it is the reso ! 

P^dmai ruler to protea his dependents against the"? 
of outsiders. Although the Afghan ruler of the ana 
British did. ‘^‘d not, ,he 


77tr ^.mni sardars influence over the other sardars of Sat 

- w.. „w,„, 3,,.,, 


Tim SPACm t)P POLITICS 
Sardar 


.Utica* skills.. oaruar As^.i 

to Sanclcman drat the other Sarawan C 

I- "’•"r—’8 -1>I, ,h. J bad 


on" 


si'nP^rtetl 


i.l, Raisanis ... ..a.aani as«r,cd ,l.a,r‘" ^ 

ji-.^-riilowinS -'.c cur.omary prac.ica tUar ^ '»« 

*! .niy arith It'S own sardars decision to 


,ith Ids own saruars accision to apocal U- 

Mdn‘'’^'‘tcnnynn. Rnisani sought Sandem,* au.h„ri 

if f°"'’“"'i'’g. he v,an,ed7'“'' °^'''''' 

,riCCi ^ _ ..rein ^ ---- ’ ■ 


r of tha, i, ,a,as Ue 

icSnf chiefs ro recognize rhe chief SaratvanH" 

J'-'f “ nibal svp«'°" in accordance with the old custom 1' 
ss ,i While the offices of the Sardars of Satawa” *' 

. L .^rparlated the British nrpc^^r^/'^ • t . a. . ^rid 






iwao» 


that 


they 


inv< 


the*'' 


pO: 


usition. trt .. conaplaint. Sandeman 

„,w procedures for appeals. Contested decisions would 

Or the di^iniii-inrr ^ 


\Yxiiiw ot bara 

,, 1 , predated the British presence, it is high 
,olved the degree of authority that Raisam claimed’' 
In response ro Raisani’s complaint. Sandeml 

o.^<»diires tor aoneaU i • . “ 


, dsd P 7 f .u r. . "‘nested decisions would 

1 fr"-” g °<f '’"1® '^■‘^‘‘rd. who 

"■ uia ron^nlr wiffi .he Sarawan sardars. bur if they were unable 
. the dispute, it would be referred r„ .u. „ . . 


hould^^"** J. . 1 . , ’ ^ere unable 

t tcsolvc the dispute, ir would be referred to the Brirish 
Ithorid^- Sandeman ended his proposal with rhe caveat that 
*as subject to approval by Calcutta. 

is no record of the final disposition of the pronosal 

J ^'iiKrv»!l- If- f-r^ !*-_ t . . f ■ 


It 


There i 


Sandeman 


7 , . . ot the proposal. If 

did submit It to Calcutta, it was probably denied on the 

nfic as Calcutta’s earlier 


denied on the 

grounds as Calcutta s earlier denial of a similar proposal by 
Sandeman in response to the Khans inquiry as appeals procedures 
,ha. ignored the Khan, entirely, as the latter proposal did, would 


surclyhave been unacceptable to Calcutta. 


Although Sandeman’s support of Raisani as the ranking sardar in 
Sarawan, probably diminished opposition for a time, Sandemans 
death in 1892. along with a series of official decisions in the late 
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KEMOT..V ao^o^ 

S90s. damaged 

>n Er, CKachhO ro rte Sliau-an/s, A m' '"iD 

'/jcn rile British --rvened in a 

ctA^wn file Ra/sani sardarkheUrxd th i JX 

(sccr.on), m which the Rustomzais ft !R 
oZ-Sardac^lsaci Khan Raisani in 1 894 /" V 

Pohrrcs rn 5arawan and rhe Rr L Un -r? %' 

situation, when in 1896, they all tk'" 

under their prorecfion. Z ^Usto X 


fe.sa„, aardar, they were afWed r^aer''"'’' ^ 

/n the «Jre^,e ~ N 

br the Britfah, the Ra/aattia were mad 

'" ’‘"■‘ «•'■ "“"‘-;S.::,s- 

'" M,H,.ii, Kk„ “*•<> 

nttnor Rataan/ aardar. waa aua„,„’.a “ "he ' % 


‘■"tait , 


nttnor Rmar::™ X"'’ --"S aa the 
-b the rafda h. .n, O^^oyJ^ ^^.t 

*atha. Agcnc’ ofTtchU ...._ bad rea,.i- ""ner. 


.-ava. ni ana around Quetta rk , 

«t s. Agcnc,’ offica/a were concerned ,1k'”“bed ; 
a a rtatng ttnreat, tn Quetta’a environa 
Kurd aardar u ere briefly imprisoned f^o KhanX^ 

^/gban/aran. ^a 5ho,vera /ater noted b 7"«'^''i^b they^'^t 
probably unfounded. h,,r a _ . ’ susn.v.- to 




probMy unfounded, bu! aZ""'’ ' 

W ,, Rnatomrat CSXrr 

unjermmed Ra/aanfa author,V and fndeed Te 


The IR^isini] Sirdars authority over his feli l 
^ taappeared and with some ot.hem he is actual atfV^ '>« 
^hepracucai disappearance ofa common head who heU k 
Brahuts together there has come, not as might at nrst b 
•trengthentng ot the position of the other chiefs but ' 'T'’”"''' 
th«r authority- tsith their respective triheamen. Ah the 17 
.ttMt. tded tnto pouerfu; groups the heads of which nTb 



^fio' ^Zcoft if 
iOp‘\pdc>'^‘ 


the space of politics 

other restraining influence are ev 

„ In oppomion m, ,he „ib,a" < 


nciat>^ “ decline In the Raisani authority with a 
e(S , he sardari authority in Sarawan. This r n 
<l«‘’lr^-c<,lonlal tribal formations. The *e «„■„ 

< C colonial administration, and ,nl "" ^ 


nrc'coloni^^ tribal formations. The Raic 
"<»f colon-' administration, and anl “r 

10.'“‘■'’r as the Rustomzai problem, 

''Jvo..'';“radership and among 

>"■'1 ns collective actors, are absent from Showers’ an^'-'' 
f stable hierarchies within the tribes, opened ata'’ 
„„s between the asptting lowet-level leaders a 




ffil 


-^<acl. 'bbes, opened a s;'": 

between the aspiring lower-level leaders^ d 


b-' 

'i-"’® between the accession of Mahmud Khan and the Fir , 
Ib'^flr. Agency offtcials devoted considerable effort to 
• in Jhalawan. The Sandeman system of collect! 

nmiiorK t-VtA __!• 




hing 5“deman system of collective 

bill’ '•'■■““Sh the twin institutions of the 

<'t the levies, had been reasonably effective in Sataw,„ 


(111 


jccessil 


dble regions of Kalat, however, proved to be mote 
I''* “'r because the Jhalawan tribes were much larger than their 
’ munterparts. The Zehri and Mengal tribes were 
Tiirinn^;. c\r\A _ 


'Lan counterparts. . ..e cent, ana Mengal tribes were 

tllenged by section leaders seeking to fission and become satdats 
Selves. In the late nineteenth century, the Zehri and Mengal 

_-hlz-iilfirlv iinsrnhlp nc VUr^A.^A^j yjr, ° 


,t.„selves. in "‘v .—’ -./■ c.enri and Mengal 

b„ were particularly unstable, as Khodadad Khan had the 
''rdarsofboth tribes killed. British interventions and prolonged 
,„,„ssion struggles within each tribe, had further destabilized 
jfibal relations in Jhalawan. Whenever hostilities threatened to 
aplodeinto intra-tribal violence. Agency officials convened zjirga 
settle the source of the dispute. A resolution, sponsored by the 
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remotelv colon, 


British and based on they/rga} rccom 
« Ions .. .h^ omcl, remained of 

fir,uc„,/y hn,k^ " th, of„„ 

Tai Mohammad Zar:,L:,.: ^ 

"'as n^.. . 


"■'-r Ucf 

7j; Mohammad 2:arakzai. the Zeh ' 
while a prisonerof the Khan. He 
\\ hen the Baluchistan Aceno' w ^ 
aspirant t'rxym a distant Vr./;' 

.Hlicr'vi.h,„ ,N. 

o,„. 

(.Juh.rMun jnJrt.n.cncJ. *" I Sgs’t S; N 

ds./,.., to con,.id„ h, 'X, 

t^ri,., Xt, 


' ''-J 


K^S ..Udn, ,.M,.... ASd., 

,fr'"‘ 

'memJ onlli.-ts de...r.red Zebri rerriro 
.•hdrtJoneJ. .Abdu/ JOrin. .bie to e. "”"yvil| 

..nd en.amr.r:ed peo;,,e to return to theirt,','’’ ' '-X'''" 

mu.b oLthe UnJ .nd propern- looted bv ctb”' 

^inJrmjn rh.. c;k; cz,/ - ,. ' Kija^ , 


c j prop^rn’ /cored bv r,. l 

-'undenun jd-ed the Sibi SAjA/ ^ . 

o*-<-dh.rV nunor son. VuscL £ 

SUr.y unidfs /.soured appointing Abd^ I b' 


'■‘-o/.-., and vusefwur:' ic; "^7' h;.,:,. 


^ >Aoviadad Wun «-as removed from o/Uce in ,893 ^ 
r operjy rebellious. Together with hi. b 

“ "" »'>"•'■'> ■" fctu'c'"!' 

- r^r.^ „ kt 




f scren : 







the 

forces captured a large flock of the Khans 
^ ^^5 finally persuaded to dispatch his 

f, |.chan. studying in Aligarh. India. 

>/'7,r . hint to end his campaign, but Gauhar 

The AGG requested permission to send 
(Jhalawan) to assess the stand-ofT 
V.V'r'T the Khans troops, but the Government of 
fA ^ uha*’* nr to sanction this action on the grounds 

'•’> ! first rclu‘--t77 ^ , 


; British intervention in the internal politics 
was persuaded to reverse their position, but 


CM"' ^ Gauhar 
f.ll"'';‘"''rr5uIii"S 


he escaped capture because the Khan; 

"j (Vodd. 1926: 8). 


I *aCf^ waa ^ -- 

void any appearance of taking sides in the 

of the PA led to the defection of many of 

dcsertc‘ 

{.Chan alienated Pasand by refusing to marry Yusef 
5 candidate. Although this rift diminished his 
continued to attack and loot villages in 
in the deaths of several notables. Security 
close the local levy-post and move the staff 




’ he ic>y-po3i .tiiu move me stall 

^Pasand Khan allied with the British and made an 


L:.-h 


effort to capture his brother. In 1895, a Sardari Jirga, 


convene 


led to consider the problem, recommended 
*hi^ Pasand Khan as the sardar, but again declined to 
capturing Gauhar, reiterating that this was an internal 
^^Tr losing their subsidies, 

“’'Tjjav'-an ^ardars provided a small lashkar to supplement the 
’ militia- Led by Pasand Khan, this combined force attacked 
Gauhar Khan in 1895 (Todd, 1926; 11-13). 
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Succession Confucts among the M 
With Gauhar Khans death, conflict arnon 


of the Zehri declined for a time, and thTfif- 
their attention to the persistent problem 
• 1 Sindh and Lasbela. The Bombav n^... by ^ *' 


G°vernntent . >'^h.4^t 

>e Sindh b^.j 


to suppress Mengal raiding on the Sindh^^b 
when the Commissioner of Sindh unilateral7'^''' th -n 
order to distinguish British subjects of Sin^ff a k 

Stare. In the I RRHc Rir,^u _l . . ^ from tho 


‘he'" 


Srare. In the 1880s, Sindh authorities Cn 
Kalat to capture the raiders, and they 


r«po„sib/c for damage. Th. GoveZe"rrfV'’''‘^a“ 
referee the conflicting proposals from the Ar r- foh 

with The former. They held ,o rhe principi?’r‘‘' 
responsibility^ by sanctioning the Agency’s 
raiding by increasing the number ofl^evy-pos^^^^^^^ 

This, however, proved ineffective, and the boX 1“"* Kd 
with a riring death toll. The British juggled alloX''"’ 
them for uncooperative sardars and increasing the 
loyal ones, but without much effect. of 

The protracted crisis of leadership among the Me 
British patience, as it indicated the limits of the 
in the context of chronic internal factionalism. Legitim 
tribal sector was continually in play, as it was a cons ^ 


Of. 


"'"'’hoi 


sardari performance. W'hen the British attempted 


lated 


j -.... aiii-iiipica to tesolv 

problem of Mengal succession through the jirga, they subordi 
performance to a judicial process. The failure of successive • 
devise a successful resolution to the problem called the le • 
of the jirga into question and encouraged the rapid formationTf 
behind-the-scenes alliances. Sardars with no direct interest in the 
succession used it to pursue their own agendas, contributing to the 
high velocit}' of alliance and defection. 


S 


the 


Sho' 


,^ets ' 


the 




Khan 

lootc 


fo resolve the ^ 



factionalism were located in tensi 
of junior lines in the 5/irdflr^he/. There 

^ tween Sardar Shakar Khan, and his uncle, 

^ the junior line. Ibrahim had served as a 

latter’s minority, and the revenue dispute 
pf^Kot ‘ j during that time. The British brought the case 

but ihc jirgas recommendation did not 
bemeen the Shakar and the Ibrahim factions. 

. . rensio*’® ^ shakar Khan Mengal in 1902 and reported 
:_;r. favour of his twelve-year old son. 


Iced to rcsig,** 

asK College in India. Showers agreed to raise 

kar’s internal authority was manifest when PA 
'’ued^to Wad (Jhalawan) in 1903. The Mengals, 


Vu^n’s land in the Khozdar niahet, refused 
Kn^“ _ , , T.A> _M'Ti-_ .. 


the naib for use by the PA’s party.^^ The naih's 
jhe Mengals, and wounded several persons, 
troop® women. When the Mengals threatened to attack 


» WOiTiCH* ^ 

ealed to the British for support. Mir Mahmud 
t^send troops to aid his naib. The Mengal Ioshkar 
y f Khans villages in Khozdar. h jirga, convened to 

:d determined that there were two cases of blood 

resolve the co YTvan: a man who died of his injuries, 

malnutrition consequent on the 
IfTts mother. The property damages suffered by tbe 
pounding o balance out the blood compensation. 

villagers were )u ^ 

Shakar Khan had removed himself from the Khozdar dispute 
to Usbela. Displeased with Shakafs absence, tbe Brltvsb 
'’’’•Tihe question of tribal management at the jirga. but the 
^ artici ants declined to remove Shakar from office and recommended 
I^ointing his cousin Wali Muhammad (Ibrahim Khans son) as bis 
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t‘akil (representative), with authority 
was, however, considerable oppositi, , 

their support for him. They tran.f ^ ° 
sardar’s subsidy from Shakar to WalT^'"'* “ '"''Nr 
allowed the vtikil to collect rl '• 
failed to quell the internal hostilidetV'^^*^. 
oppos.„o„ ,o Wall Muh,„,„rf '5>05 ,,k 

tribesmen). In the following year th n>J- 

on ,h. U,bA b«,d„. Wall Moha,^ “a?" ^ 

to British advice. The Zehri c j ^ '^^s ^ "tto,. % 

o.hcr Jbalawani aaldt “ rn”"' C, >CS 
Muhammad and rdns.am Shaka, KT, *'’°*"* 
not pleased with Pasand Khan’s ' Vi. 

Under British pressure, the tw/V/wr^con" 1^7 

pastures the Jam claimed for Usbela s7 
unmarked border escalated when Men J 7 ' "-“lence 

bn..ha„ on ,h, hoHnn Accumula.mj I-'M 

™d.ng lad ,h. BrUish to con.ena a„!,h„]* ““'ctl 
damage and finaa. Thia ,lma .ha par.lcipaL 
daduemna ofa,„oua claim, and conn.a.ciLa 1 f ■‘"‘a 
owed Ra585.8 (annaa) ,o ,ha Jamots for daa.hst 
no-mana Und avaa aa.ahllahad ,o aapa.a.a ,ha Maallr? * 
Jamo... The joju .acommanded ,ha .amoval of W.li M '« 
and the reinstatement of Shakar Khan. ^ 

Major R.A.E. Benn. who replaced Showers as the PA Kalat 
1907. was embarrassed when Shakar Khan failed to appear 
his installation ceremony. Benn called z jirga that recommended 
transferring the sardarship to Shakar’s son Allahdina. Before the 
AGG could act on this, Shakar Khan joined the PA’s camp and 
petitioned to resume the office. He was allowed to resume the 



the space op politics 
was pliiced on probation. A thana (lew 


hut ^ - ^ lew X 

I Wad. and Alladina was given charge of 7pl ' 

^ _-r'lfive Stance from ^batii 
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■post) Was 

> ""ci “"r'' .han b 

f.”'*'’ L 6‘W " "0. aaala,T 

«“» 

IJA I'’ „n.l. PV".'"'* ™ awarded 

piKd ■» Shaka. appaa.. » Mve engaged in .aede. 

*''TM<k"'”‘‘ "n Kh'° h Va'""'' *■' *' “da. 

of ^ Tne =^dvice from the Khan, who had taken an interest in 

(fairs. Both Shakar and Alladina contracted controversial 

5 The sardar contracted a second marriage with a woman 

■"“''‘“^tndistinguished Mengal family and this offended Usbelas 

sister was Shakar’s first wife. Alladina also disgraced 

'“‘7 '^ily by marrying a woman who was already married 

hi* the Khan’s naibs. Furthermore, Alladina deserted his post 


to one ~ 

pother convened, this time at Kalat town. As with 

he important tribal cases, the British undertook to ensure the 
^esence of the major sardars of Sarawan and virtually all of the 
^^rdars from Jhalawan, as well. After much discussion, they 
suppot^^^ a British proposal to remove Shakar Khan and install 
his uncle, Ibrahim Khan, as the Sardar, and to move Shakar and 
his son to Quetta. This involved a shift from the senior to the 
junior line in the sardarkheL It was also the first time that a sardar 
was to be removed for incompetence, and jirga members 
emphasized that this was not to be taken as a precedent. Shortly 
after the jirgds recommendation, a dissident Mengal faction began 
to agitate for the return and reinstatement of Shakar Khan as the 
Mengal Sardar. 
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sardars. Tl,^r_ . . "'^s tak»» 


'^''^lOTEi.v Co, 


iAL 



'«!•»(asa,o„„„,. 'ha, ,L *"'1 U 

ea.h.r,,< he rear.,.. :!.''^ hi. ! 


'*>S| 


‘'=>11; 


hti, 


'>“■ cap,„„, ‘"j;4“" .*„g .h?>. 

JPthcred. There Nver i f 7^, 

Jamots from Lasbel' =« tf ’ '• 

l>ody.Th^ 


\ 


*»"haw,d'’"'h 


>owl 


'■“ '>'>■<.•■ Th.rs:::"'"''' > 


'«(\N 


"S'b 

A 'H; 


man a„Ua„ad7Ir '“"11., r*" •«. 
-ho saw hi„.alras .1 a ■» 

r-m Karachi ,„ p,„„. "" "4'.""'»' 

British fr.r . ^sbcla, even offc ’ 


lo protect LasbrI. 

»»sli for the cost of the acti ’ 7" ‘"^"'‘"8 
'h«ncsi,„a,i„„ i„Jhaia„,„, Ha::;J;^' ‘='»n .<a.ir':S 
'ha removing Shakar Khan f„, h.v, 

f=>rdars at potential risk. Even the N had ''‘"'o' 

■-'he fra, when s.„e hC.^Xr"' “i":: ^ 

908. the British finally responded to >» > 

dispatching three detachments of Imperial " 

«nc going to Lasbela. while the others o 
'-PS were sent as a show of force anTa^Tr^'^ 

reluctant to employ Imperial troops against ins. 
on either side would have escalated matters fiirthr'" 


•-ivN 

^Utfa 




Of 




ti, 

>111, 

''Of 


\ 


V 




'^cre 

litics 



— - *.**^ 1 , 

British intelligence indicated that Ibrahaim Khan had the 
of a majority of prominent t^ikris (section heads). Aeenc^ 'T" 
undertook n.. campaigns of intense persuasion, one ^!? 
recalcitrant Khan and the other with the sardars. who wl' 
pressured to enlist a tribal lashk.r i. support of Ibrahim Khan.i, 
an resisted at first and his unwillingness to endorse the British 
effort was manifested in his refusal to provide troops and to 



the space of politics 
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ilsil"'’ ,leas«,v ,, . ''‘'=*r°re order in 

lly'*’" The Khan was finally persuaded to send letters to the 


>vV 


u bro'^-‘!rrr:7n7i:’7^!'"':-.«' >Kat 


gU of Shakar ^-- d his son could restorr^: 


^6'1 The 'cuers to the 

U'^”’ „inc them to support Ibrahim Khan. Thr j 

^V'’.'^!rned out a toMrtr of about I.OOO men. Accomn.77 


turner- ^^compan 

T riflemen, the PAs parry proceeded to Wad 


Accompanied 


‘“7 imperil* i’ ‘ to 

, Thint Khan as the Mengal sardar. Under this show of 


bf ’ ,1 rahint . j ">‘5 shov 

ins'^" te dissirl'"" oame in and a second reconciliation was 
fatrr-, ,j,,,him Khan Mengal was finally installed as the sardar, 
ops withdrawn. The Khans apparent disloyalty > 


"<1 troop*' ^ . . 

i>'’‘“7beeauseasfatasit.s: 

to analyse a nebulous nature, such as the Khan’s, i, is pleasant 
K>ss‘l'' jj not naturally ill-disposed towards us. He has, 

’’‘’“an impish sense of mischief which prompts him whenever 


pOSJ 

to t'P" 


ho'’' 


reven 


■ , oppottn"*'^- . r ‘ 

easj^ „ interfere in the execution of a project not necessarily to 


offers to do so without expenditure of energy or 


'j^jj own interests, but merely to have the pleasure of 
|,encb^ ^ promoters of it, whoever they might be.^^ 


disapP' 


jointing ‘ 


fficial report, Mir Mahmud is deprived of rational agency. 

^ Lad acknowledged the Khans refusal to provide troops to 
pABennn^^ r 

^ British, as it was a matter of record. Benn also noted Mir 

ud’s support of the dissidents. Despite the evidence that 

Uahmud Khan was engaged in deliberate political activity, the 

AGG represented his actions as feckless and apolitical, the 


actions as feckless and apolitical, 
of his immature desire to make mischief The AGG s 


consequence- 

rnal magnanimity was likely the result of his judgment that it 
would be unwise to risk further tribal unrest by sanctioning the 


Khan for his disloyalty. 

Given the persuasion required to implement the jirga decision, it 

. 1 •__1 Tl_L:_ l-'l_ 


U not surprising that the reconciliations arranged at Ibrahim Khan’s 
installation began to unravel within months. In an effort to 


i 
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'*■* REMOTELV colon, 

produce permenenc peace in Jhalawan ,u 
for construction of roads in th ’ D 

establishment of a levy-corps of 524^ ^^S^on 
200 camels, and all of it to be ® 

officer, TbeAGG argued that this estabj' k 
by the Khan, partly from estate re sho 

under British oversight, and n,.... 'vhid, u 




‘ ✓ w^racc rev/» 

under Brimh overs,ghr, and partiv ""»ch k “ 

the reduced number of the ”''‘"8s r ^ 

Mahmud Khan for the cost of the « ^ '“"'led k' ^'ACr 

mthta^). TheAGG also supported the PA’ p. ^‘vi, V 
the sardari subsidies, increasing them fo ^ fed- 

reducing them for dissidents. ^''''Perative 

and 

In arguing that the Khan should pay the c 
campaign, the AGG assumed a righteous tonrThe°R 
no revenue from KaJat State and should not, therefo "l"'' 
the costs of troop deployment. The Khan, on the 'k 
a large income and should either administer the co' 
or pay an adequate share of the cost of its adminr""'^ 
such reforms and improvements as the growing'need" 
country- might from time to time demand’ (Todd. c 
Mahmud Khan had refiised any assistance during the tro M 
Jhalawan, and the British were justified in demanding thTh” ” 
the costs. In order to strengthen the British position in Jhala'waj 
the AGG proposed constructing a road from Kalat town to 4d 
and establishing a local levy-corps, to enhance the authority of the 
NA Jhalasvan. He suggested that these charges, along with some 
additional road repairs, should be funded by the Khan, perhaps 
from the cost of the Mengal campaign. 


of the Mcngals again refused 
1910> Khan, already 

C s ilst*!''**’ “"A his son was aceing'fo.'hi',^ T'k 

asked theBntishtoformaUyacknowWdgeAereX^ 

1*'"" ntiog The transfer Z 

^ r;;':!!.?.""'' ^haC: 



the space of politics 
^ent of India took the proposals under 

of th< '' 

1910 


consideration, 

Ibrahim Khan, already 

---..a- 111 -inrl VaJe na.—_ ° ' 


by 


,mP‘‘ 


Wall Muhmmad had been opposed by some Mengd 
^ and with his appointment, intetnal factiondrsm 
wl*^cA and disputes about the payment of the mnlin fdues^ 
is"" d unabated. The British wanted the satdat to eaptute Nut 
te"" d, a rebellious takkri, who had attacked two levy-posts, 
j^idiittttt wounded a levyman, and at the other he had 

At of' census records. In addition he had Aso looted sevetA 
J''‘'X,onglng to Hindus, 
shop* ^ 

sardar professed ignorance of Nufs whereabouts, despite 
The visits from him. Wali Muhmmad claimed that Nur was 
Alam Khan, a thanedar (head of a levy post) at Saruna, 


who 


bad been intriguing against the British for years. The sardar 


that this alliance was too powerful for him to take action, 
concluded that he, too, lacked the means to remove Alam 
^ ^ from his levy-position without the support of the Mengal 
genn again urged consideration of the jhalawan levies corps. 

F ling proposed a joint Sarawan-jhalawan force of a 

h ndred men to proceed to Wad and remain there until the 
‘ alcontents’ had presented themselves. Benn succeeded In 
obtaining the support for a Ioshkar from all the major jhalawan 
sardars Shortly after the combined force reached Wad, a quarrel 
broke out between Khan Muhmmad, who was representing his 
father, Sardar Pasand Khan (Zehri), and the Mengal sardar, as a 
result of which roughly half the jhalawan contingent left Wad with 
Khan Muhmmad. A petition signed by some Mengal takkris 
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■..MorH.vco.o^„, 

requested the removal of "Wyi 

whom thoy aJ/ogod had favoured rh x"”‘' ’"d ,r 

Mental 

Th^ RriVfcIi «>»•>>« :«.. - I-• f 


Jcncai Krai 


Bengal 

The British were in a bind as rep 
disturhaocea. The NA was ineffeert, ^ had f,., 
was ro advise him against malting i„a.' »» the r"* '» a 

professed that he could not unde ^ ‘^'""'nate 
■ehellion’. In Aer .i-_ . ^rstand rL_ a*‘scsr. 


professed that he could not' 
rehellion'. fact, there hL 
detennon of ShaJtar Khan and Allad '■'dica''h. 
rhem being under arrest, and tht Qu=.t 

uprising. Sardar Pasand Khan claLT; .''""''’S at , 


Ujiucr arrest, and rK.- ' Vuerr tl, 

uprising. SanJar Pasand Khan cl '"'‘'"S at I 'k, 

-cautioned the .A to re-ntrai:^^^ 

Muhammad ner... ' 


'N’i' 

'5 

?5 


Hh 


son Par,;; 

-- ‘-'ozdar for . or ^ 

in the meantime, Khan Muhamm.eJ 
following demands: ^^^^don^d tk 

'• Khan and Ailadma 

2. ^PPC'-'ri-tofAJIadinaaathcsarda’rof R 

3. Detention of Wali Muhammad 

^.aVpointmentofHabihuliahaathesardaroftheK 

T/ie petition is interesting because Kh \a 

tmi 0^0 tribes. onJoTT' 

;Wa„.a„. are appropriate to the ranking sardar f fr ' 

noth. son. ir is di/Rcuir to imagine Kh!„ 
tAts document without the covert support of hU ^"’"’ 0 '' “"‘“"6 
jn arsh measures against interna] Zehri challenv " • 

^nd it ,s unlikely that he could not control his son Th 
protect Habibullah. the young Nausherwani sardar ^ 
come straight from Pasand, who had introiected h’i 7/ '“'"’' 

Wiaran succession process. ^ ""sclfmtotht 


'"'andi 

"o'tvt, 




THE SPACE op POLITICS 


1912 . th' convened a mee,i„ „f . 

„ ,0 discuss thelt gn^ances. The satdars It' of 

rsd’<aling" T' ’’ “"d His 1"'"""- 

fhcf . over only the most important ceremonial 

nation of a major sardar or the annual Sih°t“''°"* "ke 
d.r‘"7ffor« “''Ctridc 'he British ofricial c't'"'^atiats’ 

vsd'”’* |„ unsuccessful. Petitions to AGG or Calc^'"*"'''' 

a>’''°“!mn and often not even acknowledged, and th 
i“"^j“Lck down the ladder. Calcutta to the AGg'’’ t'" 
pass'd pa the AGG ,« 

(be . 

dats presented ten requests to the AGG ii c 

Th' attorn a sardar! appointment to a reattangemen^f 
''”'7 rliars, niost of them involved working cona- ^ 

»' ea7n. The sardars wanted to end th^n, — 

;77r.aries and debts to -pWeeperstd^it^ 
dies, and they also wanted the British tn *''' 
iJltenance) when they were asked to provide the 
^ked that the number of ,,rgns be reduced. Additionally. Z 
Uci an end to the assignment of non-local ttibesmen\o tW 
l^-posts, and to the detention of women accused of adultery, in 
jic levy-posts. Further they wanted the NA to treat thetn7ith 
deferential behaviour, by not being seated on a chair when they 
„te seated on the ground, and that he should dismount his hotse 
when they approached him. 

The AGG responded to the levy-deduction request by saying that 
levies varied from post to post and asked each sardar to submit his 
individual report. He agreed that there should be no lien on satdais’ 
subsidies for debts to banias (shopkeepers, moneylenders), although 
he reserved the right of the PA to submit in writing a request fot 
such deductions. As to maintenance of lashkars in the field, the 



Q 
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remotely Co, 

U,at when a lashka 

territor)', the British would assum. *«rv,v 

rU^: - . ^ rv... *ni 



for Lshkars in their own territories w 
case basis. Although he acknowled 
inconvenient for the sardars. the 
sardars could settle more cases am ^ 

fewer,^.. The AGG asserted that ^ 

assigned to their home areas,- but he r 

men alien to the region to a lew ^'=“ned ,i '^«tc . ‘''<1 ' 

NA ,h.„id .he s„d„, ac*';®, ,n 

respect should he ... .. bu, ; . gr, 


iv 




S 

'•-a. 


— 'VI [fi re^p. 

respect should be mutual. He i ^ 

etiquette proposed by the sardars. As ‘Je?"' '-t ■ 

held in the levy-posts, the AGG said! I”'*’' 

was entitled to protection until a fl ?‘N ’ 

allowed that such women could also obir!''^ T ’ ^ 

willing to give security for their safety > 

consider a change in the ^rb.rS seaiin" 

Changing a longstanding tradition. 

It is interesting to compare these requests with u 
by Khan Muhammad, some months earlier ’Ved 

exclusively concerned with rr.K.l ^^dier I;.- 

'^as 


^Oul^j 


K 

to 


' . , .. inontns earlier. Hi. 7 

exclusively concerned with tribal politics, whT u" 
focused on colonial administration. There il no 7 m *«! 
that these requests played any significant role i7r‘°"^'^t 
uprisings, although they were surely annoyances m 
sardars. It appears that the sardars took the chance t 
grievances to the AGG to bargain for concessions as 
the colonial government. This suggests that the sardars ac7"’^':: 
the reality of the colonial government, but it did ^ ^ 
thty accepted its legitimacy. The inability to stabili^e thTL" 
leadership through the>;>^„ revealed the contradiction of th^K? 
paramountc)'. Indirect rule in the absence of a ruler, opened a s^ ' 



the space of politics 

^,,,erativc process, whose recommendations .He, 

i" 


Shop, w„, „„„ ' 


„ vvas, •“ -- * '“Onvened a i 

hint that plotters in Sasol village were planning an L 

ntp. su "tike firs. A ulT 

P-'’‘7%asol. robbing some shops and houses. Two men wem 
ana one was wounded. A jirga convened to consider the 
^''7auestion blamed the attack on the NA and recommended 
,he Btiti^h government pay compensation. The sardars decided 
,he NA jhalawan bore the sole responsibility and assessed 

;;'620 -cepted the 

teduced the compensation to Rs4,215 on 

'^"nds that the Sasolis had been insubordinate when they fired 
C i./*- (Todd, (S2& «). Tho B„.„h P,u. p„K.p.; , 

""an acknowledgement that their efiFort to replace Shakar Khan 
ti been a failure, and partly because they saw no viable alternative 
^,jirga-UvY governance despite its manifest shortcomings in 

Jhalawan. 

V(^ith regard to the Khans meddling in tribal affairs, the British 
found themselves in a difficult position. They wished to punish 
him by charging the cost of the military expedition associated with 
the removal of Shakar Khan to him, but Shakar was returned to 
the sardarship before the Government of India had acted on this 
proposal. The AGG explained: 
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REMOTELV colonel 


• • . ifexisuing orders arc enforced i 
to invire His Highness to give’h d 

Sh»kar Kh,„ ■; it. <1, 

time, to invite His Highness to to n *PProv ' X 

fJlan m,h l/ie aid „f a Mse of j"""'')’ tl'" 'l' 

^-/ub/o Hi, Hisbnes, bo calloH " ' " 'vill si 'X' n' 

of action init/ateti by us and ■ f "> Pay f "" >b( ® 

to tnTo"i7^ 

years a/tttr ... and just when events an th r X "'h 

"> n,h, and that we were i„ ,ha ^-e .C,K 

^IS as c/ncr. wL- it ^ 


T'his as dose as the Agency’s ofR,-- i 

remained bPreaucrartolWtra.-nh f’ ®°' ‘'“"y B ■ 

of u„successfu,>jyi: and .t Inb^ '’’-'8^7 X 

*c,s,ona. In this instance the r '<=Pudia7 Sfc 

P^ohien, and agreed to ahsorh the n,;:r:"7^ 

the 


costs. 

Over the years, the British became d , 
governance, and the doeoedness ■ u “'"'nitted 
y>>!V after another, attesK to this'^The'^*”^ ""Ced"*'^ 
pa^cipants in theyf^. process. Howe^er^Ih"^ C' 

ihey/tytr as an arena ,vhe„ -l... . . ' too. r,.. > 


,, .. process. However rb w „ 

t^ttyrtyd as an arena where they could defend , 

from J,rga deliberations and consecur 
«fttre to consider cases on occasTnla - t'” 

^Ppeartohavedevelopeddiireren::ac:::r^^^^^^^ 

Sarawan sardars generally collaborated with the 2"' 
and they appeared to have settled most of the 
tftcmselves. They exercised a degree of control by dT'"- 
disposition of conflicts. This was largely succesll 
administered smaller tribes with fewer internal chair““ 
suppression of raiding opened the formerly iLtumT?' 
niIrn.tion, benefiting both the sardars and the i^L" I” 
commitment to cultivation, even on a transhumant basis 




I folio"'" 


the space of politics 
whose sharecropping tenancies contributed 


,01^- 


ratio’’ 

ilabo'" .neater 


not an option for Jhalawans sardars as they were 
"hallenges within their larger tribal formations. 
O^'^Tc, led one jirgfi after another in the succession 
‘^‘’'^^a'rdars tested the possibilities of ignoring or 
^ ,es, decisions they had supported in the jirga. For 




Sasol case, the British believed that the NA had 
th false intelligence which encouraged him 


process, so when the PA convened a jirga to 
for the losses connected with the attack, the 
the NA to be responsible and recommended 
to be paid by the government. The shortcomings of 
coifP^'’*^'*°^bled officials both in Quetta and Calcutta, and the 
jirS^ ^^gan to evolve the reform proposals, which are 

J^^;;Chapcei8. 


Kotes 

1 fcR« 

areas. 


law-code, originally developed by the British to administer the tribal 
It was based on custom, and it emphasized collective responsibility and 
*^eration by tribal chiefs and ciders. FCR is in effect today only in the 
Federally Administered Tribal Areas (FATA). However, aspects of FCR persist 

• much of Pakistan. FCR is passionately criticized by many Pakistani lawyers 
and officials who argue that it violates both the constitution and basic human 
fights. 

2 Utters AGG to Foreign, 22 April 1891 and 2 January 1892, SAHSA, Sec. 19, 
fileM-19, Basra 1. 

3 . Utter AGG to Foreign, 4 July 1900, HSA, Sec. 1, File M-l, Basra 1. 

4. Extracts from letter AGG to PA Kalat, 1 August 1900, in Collection of Papers 
Regarding Jurisdiction in Kalat State, HSA, Sec. 5, File 74, Basra 5. 

5. Note, AGG, 7 January 1898, in Collection of Papers Regarding Jurisdiction 
in Kalat State, HSA, Sec. 5, File 74, Basra 5. 
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6. Record of the Proceeding Against H 

166-7 (henceforth Proceeding) n ** HipL 
(COQDA). ''“'"-‘•-ionet o7>- u 

7. This case is discussed in Major Showers’ '>f 


Showers Family Papers. Box 4, CSAS^ 
. The following account is drawn fro 
1896. HSA. Sec. 4, File Basra T ' 


*^ttcr, 
Sec. 4 


agg 


^ iOVO. hac C 

12. Ageno' officiaJs used ‘ghazi’ and ^cc. '^-iQ 

whose offences fell under the Act. This was ' 

intdT ^ Of 

13. Letter Foreign to AGG, 12 July I 895 H9a 

^ 5 of the Tre^a^' I’ B, 

‘ft is hereby tf-t 


,. ,. ^ ^ tfie I'reatv a l’ fi 

adjudicate inrer-rribaJ affairs. ‘It is hereh ^ l^asis r’ 5 

cafeuiated to disturb the peace of the coun:^^ Cdt'-^aht, 
the Sirdars of Khciar. rk- o^. . / hcre.c ’”)' di,. ' 


Khan and the Sirdars of Khclat, the dii''* 

Highness shall in the first pJace use his good'^ffi 'f' 


il/ » -fh h berw„„ P>r,i« . 

'"■""'’•'’“onsenr of .h^ British Govern™ *'*'» 

ro .rs erhirrerion, and accep. and fa/.hh,lly execurT ' ih a‘‘ 

of the Tiearpcan be found in Aitchison, XI- 21A in'* The 

15. See PB Bal. No. 2. pp. 27,-2, for the ^fof ' '"» 

16. AGG to Foreign. 3 August 1883, HSA. Sec 10 f 

17. AGG ro Foreign, 10 April 1884. HSA. Sec. 2 Fil I 

18. Memo, PA Kalat, August 1889. SAHSA Sec V FM 

19. Even in the 1960s. men of Sharna villlge culri^l ', ®““ 3- 

sub,e„s, would mate a deferential visit to their gen * “ “""«N 
ihalawan, whenever the,-were in Eiv vicinity. A norninL^'"' « 
would be offered to him. ° *^''^*'31 rup^j 

20. Memo. PA KaJar, August 1889, SAHSA, Sec. 7 File 24 n 

21. AGG to Foreign, d Julg 1900. SAHSA, Sec. I, File M-i bZ n 

. instructing the railroad through the Bolan Pass produced ' 
adtntntstrative costs. The British imported labour from India r 7“"'"''“ 
The inHua of worhers led to a rise in civil and crimiL ct^i^ 
shop-tares and general maintenance were problems in the newly-elbU a 
bazaars. Calcutta authorized a Native Assistant for Bolan to deal whh 


the space of politics 

I railway was completed, the lab. 


898- ' ^ _ _ 

V»n *’“** '^**ei«d the interest from Kalat’s Treasury’s investments. 

6 . 

sO" . ip Chapt Showers’ Report, 28 May 1903 . CSAS, 

V' JisCP , jiCCOH'’^ ^ 

Jhe'^" 7 a^i'>'^*^rnot°oo^'"‘*“y 8 ° o" Showers judged his 

(. cessful experiment, as the Officer treated 552 persons 

!■ '^jjrsc of'*^7 p. 9- CSAS, Showers Family Papers, Box 4. 

Toctober 1904. HSA. Sec. 5, File 74. Basta 5. 

! October 1904. HSA. Sec. 5. File 74. Basta 5. 

• . aGG. galoch in the File, 

fcreig" 3re 27 June 1895. HSA, Sec. 13. File 20, Basta 1. 

order. ’ f.. Robert Sandeman. 25 August 1890, SHSA, 

‘“’'""5 

I’f'fpl, f-i-. ‘’“h L S'"’”"’- 

v/friior ^ i^CAQ Ql-ir\w^*rc Pamilv Piar>erc A 




jv- by iv.'t 8 May 19®^’ Showers Family Papers, Box 4. 

narrative of the Mengals’ succession problems was 
flowing 3 ^^ 1 , File I. Basta 20 and Todd 1926; 24-5, 34-56. 

"ctedfro"* hSA, Sec. 1, File I. Basta 20. 


foreig"’ • 




August 1912, HSA. Sec. 1. File 1. Basta 20. 
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The Averted Gaze 


The inrerculrural arena created through the interact' 
and tribal hierarchies was profoundly masculine and 
and women were excluded from the process ^’‘^'st. c,'”*! 


3 even 
>lonial c 


tribesmen had very limited access to it. Once 
established in Kalat, Calcutta’s primar>' interest shifted 
maintenance and protecting the fiction of an Ahmadzai 
State. Agenc>^ officials were charged with implement'^^^'^ 
concerns through managerial means, with the permaneJt'^^ 
of the British militar>' as a backup. British policies disco 
participation of ordinary tribesmen in the economic and^^^'^^^' 
opportunities created by colonialism. Manual labour 
construction of the railroads was recruited from Imperial Ind' 
were the 'lower administrative ranks. The growth of the Qu’' 
marker attracted outside contractors and artisans. Agency olftci^* 
maintained a deliberate segregation of persons subject to triij^ 
custom from those who were subjects of British India. Ti^jj 
distanced the tribespeople, who were subjects of a native state, fton^ 
the attention of reformist organizations in Britain. Despite thei 
occasionally differing agendas, officials at all levels were united h 
their desire to avoid such attention. 

Slaver)' and women were major sires of cultural difference in late 
ninereenth-cenruo’ Britain. Abolition was a signifier of civilized 
progress and it marked Europe as enlightened in contrast to much 
of the Middle East and Asia. Where slavery persisted in the 


the averted gaze 




it was implicated in a discourse that distinguisVved 

of U is often 

JO'’' fori”* __ . -n^er was not as harsWy oppressive as ti,. 


£0>- j former was not as harsWy oppressive as t\te 

-fgC* . .t 1 




-J as the 

jy ot me - '-g- Lewis 1990 ; \o\y 

was often described as sumptuary and uneconomic 


X'780:>7«- 

me*’ considerable disruptive potential in 

s an^ gney officials viewed tribal disputes involving 
ially dangerous. They believed that such disputes 

S’* j imoetuous action that could easily escalate into 
u ^ind n’‘V . _, T.A Cl . 


efl ^ action that could easily escalate 

^ J fficult for them to control. PA Showers reflected 
ce> he noted that the most important case he settled 

was that of the runaway widow who rejected 

ch^ about slavery were related to political sensitivities 

publicity dealing with the mistreatment oi 

^ —j4on* ^ ^ _ \A ciir#»W p\\r 


KnS publicity dealing wun me mts 

would surely have elicited questions In 
° u, difficulties, discussed earlier, associated 
^/u.orhelh is an - -f ahiV.rv 


with the 

eut- is an instance of the ability of btittsh 

Quetta impact colonial practices. Agency offtctals 

jeforru preventing such metropolitan intrusions, engaged 

[icernet^ a purdah. The practice of female seclusion 

their own ^^id enabled them to blur the difference 


in 


form of purdah, me practice oi lemaic scciusion 
j^j^neuver, and enabled them to blur the difference 
facilitate'^ this m ^ ^ Although their differing status 

in status tribespeople, Agency officials, engaged 

perfecty'^ __j^dae. 


In 




. the Baluchistan Agency evas estaWished in \a77. the 

®’' Ta Dpressed most of the slave trade in the Persian Gulf. 
British ha supp 

^""^‘'r^egion of Kalat. Afghanistan and Iran, because here it 
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l‘)(, 

v CO, 

Muall-scalc and dccc,ur»I- 

'^•"^^Portcd across horxk-r. an'l"‘'‘ 

r, . ""'"'<-'‘^««l>-ccntuo b^C^' 

T be Rritish-Alohan W. ' ''■''•'‘bvcs 

“■'‘J .he h„ri„ |„ ’ ■’"; "'“"d e .i.e i„ "-'..,7 N 

T'';; -A K„,„ denied ,h,; A^"" - < 

“ t had accepted ,he ceo.d of ,he ‘‘.''■"’'’leki'” '*>i ■ 

^^nial was dubious.’ Howeve k ren 

«kn„„ledped a Hce i„ .rancho,d'et^’^' 'He S'?"' 
"•ith the arms trade.’ 'cking i„ ba| 

ass, 

Bal^ slavers- arose shortly before th 

Baluchistan .Agency. In 1876. a groun of 

.o..he,„ p,oei„ce of Mah.an, e'eSp^d ."S' d””"'” 

Wa bv 0„a„.. Since a • 873'„e.,rh" ”•' 

'government and the Snlmnor,. ^^r^_, . ^'^veen the 





^^Ci; 


^Ut 

'«(i 


'’'"'“i-g Of 


% 

port 


Lilian, oincc a 1«73 treirv k 
Government and the Sultanate of Oman. forbadJ? ®'5 
surrendering the fugitive slaves, their owners tetaliar'a f'»! 

burning a local telegraph post, cutting the tclee' ^'’'S 
kidnapping a native employee of the Teleorp.,!. rs ''"'.JnH 


-- ca„,.,„.g ^ telegraph post, cutting the teler 7 
kidnapping a native employee of the Telegraph 
of the stolen property was eventually returned, anr^h"""'' 
was also released unharmed. ^ ^ ^’’’ploy( 


ing 

and 

Most 

Fee 



d/l,^-' "‘t^'Ickocating leniency for the r^id'^l' 1„ , 

^•'^’’dcnian argued- 

" ,ic in Balncl,n„„ 

no"'‘* , .c ..ttaching to the word slavery. 3vhi<.|, -.r. " 

of the slaves approaches more nearly that 
■ --- —..They 


•rill- avf,ut(:|, 
5 .„ulcnian hcc.imc the AGG 


'97 


>877. he 


"avdiated 


d'" .: 0,1 ol '"V ... ... "vany that of ,h,. . r 

beforv vniancpanon. . . . They 

kindl)' (S'd- •'■"J of the fa„,i,y t,'’"‘‘'"E- 

,rr.t'‘^‘‘ I need hardly say that I have no desire whatever, I 

‘^-ons svhid' might arise from the use of the word A s,,, 
which has the sanction of centuries, cannot be upLu 

ithom " «pvvially the case svhen le 

da)'" gives serious pecuniary losses to individuals. . . I, h„d| 

‘‘’•"’t "' 8 ° dwells in the 

rhcH ic <lnvv to nnnrpc'i'Sf/v »U-. __• . . 

near ‘ 


. V. a > 1 in tne 

,rv near Gwadur is slow to appreciate the motives which had led 

te E«’S“‘‘’ "'■‘'avery.* 


lean 

lan 


0 

insti 


jhis paradigmatic statement of nineteenth century Europe 
'’‘'“ about cultural difference and evolutionary progress. Sandemar 
Jed in sc"‘"S •'* P“’*c>' followed by his successors until 1912, 
^'^nitiatlog event, the flight of a large number of slaves, is 
^">ted in construction of Baloch slavery as a relatively benign 
"’“t'ution, significantly different than the plantation slavery 
eel by the abolition movement. Sandeman incorrectly asserts 
'^^fthere was no trans-border trafficking in slaves. He characterizes 
‘ “ f, as an ancient and economically important Baloch cultural 
* ^ Jition. Despite his professed rejection of slavery. Sandeman had 
“Vact issued a samel (official documenr) to the Marris in 1878. 
'hat supported their right to own slaves.’ British officials attempted 
Iceep a distance from the slavery issue, and it was their practice 
have sardars and other tribal notables bear cases involving slaves. 
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''emotely col 
As Sandcmans successor. AGG n 

'vhcther they h,,, Put . 

authorize us or direct us to do s - •• 


The Slaver)’ Act of 184 a c» ■ '''' 

"ould be enforced in any BdUsh''''' 
extend to Kalat. which as , tigu 

governance in domestic afra"'""" 


Th'''erf 

\N 


"i. 






-■■’."S .h, ln.p„i,„ 77 .r,d C. „ 


% 

‘tlf 


It would therefore be better rk l 

IRJochl ,ht ^ *o„|j 

"»> y’h .o lo., ,h™, 

""«Si 


As officers «.i,h juJicbl po„. , 

Jimcol, posffioo. Slj. ffil “ 7>...c,. 
■errooric, of Sindh and Bri.ish ... ''‘""'f-** 




of 


Put I 


• oid\es tleeine to j- 

of Sindh and Brhi.h Balochtan''”"'"'*'"!*.,; 

"“I ■« iS-. owners. De.rh; T 
Calcurra, agenis. however, did con.e, ‘ 

neeessar,. for ,hen. ,o keep rhe pereriee of si, erT"""”' "■< 
no, .o be bough, o, sold, sUve-fan", 
separated, and they were not to be mistreated '' 




"on f, 




It was not always possible, however, to keep slaverv k u- 
y the 1890s. some slaves appear to have heard thauh!!^B''''' 
vs ould not return them to their masters if they fled eith 

Brttish Baluchistan, and sorting out cases of abscondirg sl^ 


or 
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^ .,n,plic«'^d-^"^P='"i<^ular|yen, W, 

fro"’ """ to anotk ■ 

hit 'i locator^ him. the alleged slave had 7 ' 

,.»"7rki'f“7'“‘' "»7 . da„gh,„,':;7• 

,br of ‘"tervene ’ 

./ifl * 


•ilia 


^cn 


return, 




Policy of 


in 


cn' 


,n an Assistant Political Agent (APA) ^ 

'^’’Quetta when a girl dashed in. flung herseir^'’^'’® , 
’“"'I hint to release her from slavery.'" Investig^iand 
', kvas the daughter of a free-born Jat and , u 
' „d by the Raisani sardar as a maid for hi '^'""an, 


over a 


and 


b^V, kvas the daugmer or a tree-born Jat and a H 
Csed by 'he Raisani sardar as a maid for his 
nutation- who belonged to the sardar's broth ' °f 
^ nirl. The threat of this marriao. i.a . ’ '’'’"‘ed 


r nutatioO’ who belonged to the sardar's broth ' °f 
.-«';;gi,,.TK.,K,c.,of,k7.„i.^.J*77W,a 
,0 concoct a plan. The mother put . 

„’s eyes and then begged the sardar to tak. rk!^'’" her 


"Lr’s eyes and then begged the sardar to take rk ^et 

‘*''’^atment• Since Quetta was leased land under T 

"^"’tied that the sardar would get the girl's relatives to peTT’ 7’' 
''!"Ltutn and accept the marriage. So the official a,skefl ^7 


, return an 


,at the saruar wouta get tne g.rl's relatives to persu.; u 
ind accept the marriage. So the official a,sked rk ^ j ' 
,nd spoke of the girl, of Raisani's KCIE. and how the K ' 
i was soon coming to India, would not like to hear that onrff 
his nobles owned and mistreated slaves. Faced with this pressure 
,hc Raisani presented the girl to the APA, and explained that this 
,,as the only honourable way he could get out of his promise to 
his brother. The APA arranged the girl's marriage to a Hazara 
ntilltiaman. and both the mother and the daughter professed to be 
pleased with the marriage. Perhaps the sardar had the last word 
here, as the APA was reprimanded for interfering in Kalat affairs. 


age. leiiiaps me sardar had the last word 
rprimanded for interfering in Kalat affairs. 

British officials were generally not as sympathetic in such cases. 
More typical is an 1899 report of a female slave who approached 


.S 
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the Political Agent complaining of 

The ofTcial noted that she ‘didnV f 

r j -11 Pp^ar to k I 

A group of sardars quickly petitioned for | ^ a y 


THE AVERTED GAZE 


1 lie uiiitiai iHMtu iiiai jnc uidnt appej^ fVo I 

A group of sardars quickly petitioned foH '''ft. f th-f '''' Pconi 

of the Political Agettt, obliged to si T C\ P"' of. 

mounting pressure from the sardars. is ''>c w'''vV ‘ 


ot me loiiiicai /Sgent, obliged to shd Tk \ 

mounting presstire from the sardars, is ' w^''^'Sc V 

agent concluded with a statement, t'liat^f'^"’' (l,c^’''^n\ 

to return to her master, he would let he'r '^'I'ot, \ 

that he did not encourage her to returnj' '' h," > Hi|?< 

** •'> b 

While it is impossible to determine how of 
India during the 1890 s, it is clear that su'" fled 
in British relations with the chiefs. The sa 7 d'^ \ 

return of the woman above, argued that the"'' '’"'''‘®nin % 

exempt from British interference by the °fs| ^'“''h, 

Treaty' of 1876. WTile the treaty did art 'he 


exempt irom nritisn interference by the °f si”‘“''h 

Treaty' of 1876 . WTile the treaty did acknowT' 
chieBy prerogatives, it did not, specifically "«dit 7 o’‘'‘"'( 

the British rejected the sardars’ argument."iP'""'’"'I 
confit.sed alsout the British position on slavery' it ^ 

On the one hand they were told that the Br,'|i^h 
know whether they had slaves, while on the oih^ 
informally counseled to conform to minim 1 "^cr 

treatment. Although officials would nor return r 
were often sympathetic to the owners. AGG Barnes ^ 
a delegation of owners from British Baluchistan indi 'o 

personally felt, that it would be fair to make slaves ^ 
manumission, hut the law did not permit this.'^ ^ 

Slavery was cited by the Khan, in an objection to a British 
of completing a surfaced road betw een the Agency’s Head 
in Quetta and the Kalat tow n, where he resided. Accordin ^to 


Mahmud: 


project 
'quarters 
>6 to Mir 


fox'" „ constructed, and none of ,hc men ofMa, '“’d tvh x 

Cl c :•'r.?;::"-.?;’ 

rnctio" of 1°^' -■'’■'’6 else , mean. by 

rf'’* IhfttrC' yc. the low persons, i.e. male and r ”> 4 

•"‘’'tafning ™"srrue,er“''c 

ciiter'^ entertain more serious ideas !„ 7 Kala, 

t'" Cthe splendour of Baluchis will be gradually di".God 
porb'"’ ^ “'^'nished.u 

, reason for his resistance to the road was surely ,b 
would abridge the relative seclusion he enjoy d'“"""' 
' Jthough it remains unclear why he chose to 4, " 
the slaves as his opposition. Perhaps, it was his 
aii'O'’®,'. the sardari support for his position " 
f^relio'"’^ 

“''tber of slaves in Kalat at 17,800, of whom 9,300 were female' 

I latvan- Makran and Kharan, where male slaves cultiyated their 

!1 relatively few slaves in Sarawan, where they were primarily 
naaged in domestic work in the chieftains’ households. A 

LoPt>r“°"“* comprising about 

4 per cent of the total population in Jhalawan and the Marri-Bugti 
tribal lands. 6 per cent in Makran and 15 per cent in Kharan.'t 

Slavery practices undoubtedly varied, considerably, from place to 
lace and from owner to owner. Slaves intermarried, sometimes at 
the insistence of their owners. Bride-price was given by the man, 
although it was sometimes appropriated by the owner of the 
woman. In much of Kalat, male slaves did agricultural work and 
received a portion of the harvest. They were similar to poor 
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REMotelv CO, 
f^""-^harccropper, with tw 
'"°«gagcd, and if the d 'Xce 

-d sell thena. A slave who" Sl,v 

pass It on to his heirs a !) '”®'’^8ed to ’ '* 

although'' only a few si ’ dca r*'''' 




ac ’*^rt 

O - --..y a tew slaves h u ‘^''ath ;P J’®"' " ^ 
acquired property., anj^vav ^ '^'altL t„N 
owners csrarc Ai-ic ’^^ually a_ ^ ^ \|. 

■'■'«.»b 3 =^““'' 

"■rite and sent to ov slaves) ^ '''"“''ted 

-'«- 3 ) found , Sy . *,rj ’■'» N> 

.u„.. Tb, 

■o'b.guin. ,us„di„ d„„ ““"'“Ooai.uu, fouiuX 
; .So Di..dc, 

This would appear to be a de K ors,> 

British estimated about 2 500 'l ""’'“ion ^ 

' 921 census, servile d;pendtrhl7r'^' 

—Bering 21,683.'^ Th.K.C^ B 

'■ar>-.ng ways. Slaves are discretely noted"sl^N 
caregorv that also included W. "hi“ depea^:;;^, 

ntertainers. In Sarawan, though, slaves and ^ ’ 

while in Jhalawan, ‘sersdle dependents’ includ^ th"/''' 
war-prisoners. In Kachhi, slaves are not mentioned" 7"^ 
only sers ile dependents were the Jats, who were th ^ 
tenant cultivators. ^ 

The Gazetteers’ construction of slavery had a male subject i 
facilitated the assertion of benign treatment of slaves. In Kh^'’'^ 
slaves were said to engage in a number of occupations, includ'" 
acting as advisors to the sardar and serving in his militia Som^ 
were said to advance socially, through marriage with tribal vvomeT 
However, it was noted, without comment, that many slaves had 
sought freedom by fleeing to Sindh (GOB Kharan; 80 ). 
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claves represented as a quasi-tribal o 
^ ^as a village of independent Gadras 

of connection, which tied them to thei! 

“'urd- 7^ were interested in increasing their slave-holdi 
"x*; t U: 62)- °f a free whose offsptf„; 

r c a''^’ riwner was unable or unwi 


lave. 

^, VC^hen an - ..wg to provide food 

^'‘‘hing r '« fcnd for 

J ^'‘’‘ should the owner wish to obtain their labour in ,he 

ild order them back (GOB Makran: 108) 
ilio ^-oui^ 


[iii^* 


is. P«' '■••' ■ ■ . , .. .''"■Kran District 

°""7,r7T P^-d' food 

for 

joul 

uld on 

s ihe only location in Kalat where slaves were included 
-....rJ-jae amone the local GichWi r ... 


*“ was the only lo—-.. ■■— -aves were included 

es of marriage among the local Gichki landlord families. 
,hat, conventionally, an equal number of male and 
It'*’^ Tves were given (GOB Makran: 72).'« The slavery issue 
fiaiale Makran and Kharan, where their numbers were 

.as'""*'“ here slaves did a significant amount of agricultural 

I _» ...r-/-. vi m i fTZ It* RrirJcK C?. Ii . . 

ditions of slavery in Makran are very easy, and the few masters 
were inclined to treat their slaves badly have taken warning; they 
that any slaves who can prove that they have been treated cruelly, 
received proper food and clothing, or have been separated by 
their families, will be released; and the slaves also know that 
obtain redress in such cases. Most of the slaves, however, are 
^ 11 contented with their lot and know that on the whole they 
^ ^ —I — -asier terms than if they had to work for 

Abstract ideas of freedom to not appeal 


j where slaves aiu d amount ot agricultural 

“but ih« British-held Sindh, led to 

bu“" ^j^pes. Despite evidence that slaves were not content 
'^‘"te"eonditions of their lives, the British consistently 

th . L„:^ miserable condition: 


Jy well -- 

their livelihood on easier 
Strongly t 




the majority of them. 
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don't look' n r"" *“Sg«rs. the fi-- . 

^^arccroppers- in . the ca. tK 

ation that the con?" \ 

to d jbai;':" ^bT "'’^''"eedls ,';;;;■ 

«rrpn.p’ or grear’. The def '"'>diLtr'P">r f 'V 

'>-« sold ;„ ^re:”"’'"’^ daS 

fBrit;,h BaJoch/sun) ci' '’^'" Jhala *<>4 

class difference Z » '^ere a„ 

rk rtp„i,i„ fo,mnLn“"'p,°”‘‘''' “"P‘ “f bSJ'"'’ 

'‘■OoanjJZ^T "'■ 

~^:::=Sr^5 

«o-e.. .s ,s a Bnnsi, construct/on ,bar reflected 


brid»-pd“- ' 


a i'"" ^ri«' P'“,'" J their daughters to the highest bidder, 

ir*sb ^'%^och "^^J^^^changes called ‘bride-price , sealed the 
the een two families arranging a marriage. 

was an indication of family honour, and 
eootl ongoing concern for her well-being. 

u<?V''>"”"'"‘n with a mans right to multiple wives, 

<‘tn 

’^’arag'*' ^'''° ^^oorded in marriage, did not always prevent 
. J . . ^ives, and a generous bride-price 

abusing 


fbc 


social 


j father t( 
rnost 


overlook the shortcomings of a prospective 


i^s 

r^ehpr ^ vvife’s close patrikin—fathers and 

^ But her the support, which the female slaves, 

Srri*.® 


,eciauy ^^s a strong preference 

*’arrie‘i or lineage, which facilitated ongoing contact 

her family. Marriages contracted with 
iUes were open to the suspicion that a generous bride- 
, family to overlook the possible shortcomings 

husband. 

outside kinship; they were constituted as categorically- 
jljveswere lacking the familial rights and protections of 

jifferent depiction of Baloch women to be as degraded as 

rk chattel’, obscures critical differences in womens lives. 
^ Ic neither wives nor the female slaves controlled tbeir bodies, 
ives did have a bodily integrity which was denied to the slave 
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remotely coir. 

"omen A « f 


TT 


succeeding owners. *'*Uality '*■ "> ’H. 


The difference bet^veen wives an^ 
the case of jointly-owned si. - 
offspring were committed to diffc 's 

of their conception. The onlv ofte a ' 

— is evocatively conc^t 7^°^ 

one-half a leg' of a worn., n 


‘"Id 




"i 

’’"i 


* '-oncrcte Ir^ l "**ice 

one-half a leg' of a woman for R ^ Mak 

"hole leg for Rs50. The report do lat^"I’‘ P'^tck''"'' 

" uh the ownership of a leg and a Clf7 
leg owner got no serx ice from her h ' th^,1’ 

of the sale of her fourth child. \XTen ">^'''''7 

one child, she was ordered to 

Like their counterparts in other parts of As' ^ 

officials in Baluchistan had a rather andr^en^" E, 

and female slaver.. British officials often rls" 7 
concubinage' when speaking of female slaves 7 '' 7 

the gitls generally preferred to be the concub^r^"'"*'C 
rather than the wives of poor men.’ He did deplore wLtV"'' 
to as forced concubinage’ and it is hard not to see , 
anything but a euphemism for rape, a word that neverT ' 
any British documents.** PP^^redju 

The discourse of benign slavery was based on the distanced 
deliberate refusal of knowledge on the part of British 
1914. AGG John Ramsay breached this purda/j by going to Maban 
to investigate reports that slaves were being abused. While he found 
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-f physical abuse, he received numerous con, , 

P'tsuad7“‘""°'' 

they would neither separate children'f 

j.- fr/-»m fhpir wiv#»c TL^ _ *^orn their 




h’usban^l* from their wives. The AGG's officTal r 
• n Department in Calcutta was measured and . 7'’ 
. emancipation, because; i’^'at 


,cipitate action would shatter the whole fabric of. 
country, and it was accordingly to be depreciateTrhe 
life iO ■'’;.he//-f'"”^ (slaves) themselves. . . Theghufoms have thu 
in<le r hearts desire (m the non-separauon agreements), and w 
.i-r*' ‘7able themselves of vo.c.ng any further grievances they may 


jay enclosed a personal letter with the report that has a 

that were forced on my notice appalled me; without the 
rh^ of my own eyes and ears. I could hardly have believed that 
a peculiarly brutal form existed naked and unashamed in 
slavery province at that. ... I believe now that the evil 

crushed— happily just in time to save us from a public 


India- 


has 


^T^How it can have escaped publication for so long, I am at a 
understand, even on the supposition that discontented and 
'‘"^''ffected persons have never realized what a powerful weapon lay to 
‘^'^^tands- ... It is a matter of such personal congratulations to 
and a matter, I think, for congratulations to Government also, 
wc have forestalled the inevitable scandal, and that, while feeling 
rny tl^^ existence of the evil, I have been able to 

.ir rhe same time that measures have been taken to eradicate it.^^ 

ffport at 12 

'j’h notably different registers of these two documents mark a 
f cure between the British discourse of slavery and the actual 
Balochi practice. The separation of families obscured the reality of 
trafficking of female slaves, many of them young girls, into what 
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officMb dcli„,cly termed 'forced 
more d/rced^.. H g,>, /, d., ' 

abridged the longstandimr W fen ' A , 

'.;m»/f m c d,ffic„,r fon'r rj,!' -hcre’^ „ 

With w/,ar could not be s-nd • ^ookeH i, 

wbar cou/d nor even be ev /■ ■ cor ’ f\ 

Despirc >vir„„d„g comp 

against abolition, chimin^ ,> ^ ^ Pr; 'I f 

,/,c„,.,c,..„ -r-r . "or be 


•‘^^"non. c/aimino- .v “^'^nfied l . ‘ ^ pn "i r ' 

slaves then,selves. The AGG''^°“ ‘‘ ''o i„ '^C'C 

‘their heart's desire' ^ * ^^errior, di 'nt» 

<-"m.„cr.r,'c C; r?; err^r.^^ 

•-^^uperate benign sh--~ - ^""^Sgeration. ^kn„, ""K. ^ 
^t is bard to believe 


. ,b„e.. „p 

cou,d nor 5e rpo.en . re/ared . 

Here those discontented and disaffe'^^^ ofs_ 
opportunity to embarrass the BritTst H 

sl^ycry^ and the sexual abuse of The , 

soca, pari^. pefornrera. who Jere acl 

Bmam at the rime, had rhe„ ^°’h ';;'-l. ,1,^ 

r,cr....«^ndG 


i “'• 


Bri.ij::z zTh:zz: - 

B-on. m 4 ;Uvlne. i 996/^' 

^nisays report and ignored his letter ‘Th ''"^P^ndeH " 

mutes the tactful manner in which 

^^*/2rwmarrer.and/amrocongraruiate '’’"died ^ 

"^oriariona in this matter.’^ The chaT""fyo 
ended during r/re firsr Wotl/wa'^T ^ i 

"Bonr ensutins ihe loyalty of the Baloch aa^ra '''^' 
pursue charges of abuse, and the Assistant P I » 


.^he averted gaze 

,, .„.,dchHrvcl.cc„ m.ac 


recent years and 


h have Dcci. ' 

nroved cases of ill-treatment have had 
^ . I_cr-r-ssitv to take any drastic 


,,r. ron= »' '":::lTr„ccc.dW m .,we ,or arardc 

hifl^ a„d '* . ^jpg for the consideration of the 

the whole of Baluchistan. The 
p, very easy, and the few masters who 
V "!i ‘^Zery \^Sy have taken warning; they know 

a ■»■'“■■ ''’"'ovr.ha.'.hay have been .reared cruelly, have 
<" -A clorhing. or have been separared from 

^^per food a that they can obtain 

CiU ’do not suppose Government desires to 

" L ir. the war is going on, and. therefore, glad 

larery 

lly palliative treatment to such cases as may 
" I coot^^' Notice be taken of telegrams from either 

nt t" ^ oaest that no n 

„t slave*- 

esentation of benign slavery is echoed here, 
3 fl-s confidence. Like Sandeman, this official 

hie . 


"irhis personal rejection of slavery, while, 
that abolition was impractical in the 
acknowledgment that slaves are on 
^ balanced by the claim that the administration 
^^.jjion ^ punish and prevent such abuse. The assertion 
^en j ^ere content with their lot and even 
enj 

to free-sharecropping, evaded the issues of family 
preferre^^ * of female slaves. It also defined those 

were not satisfied with their condition as minority 

K oerhaps prone to manipulation by enemy agents, 

^jlconteaf^’ V 

British blurring of wives and female slaves is apparent in a 
''^„submitted by a junior Agency Official in 1922. He had been 
to investigate a report that ‘40 girls and women’ from the 
lueofKalat, had been sold to men in neighbouring Sindh. The 
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lAi, 


remotely r 

•"formant alleged the. . 

“^'sing from several v ^ a 

of the women to ^ 

"«r relatives’, while uventv f ^'^vt “^'^*=>1^ > 
relatives. The Ao "ry-foy^ es ^ ' t^p 


V 


'ou are aware that a R u 

-'*'".1)»,h= h,;i,:A"5“' f'"* u .. 4 ,, \ 

j“ U-dc. >l„« 

does not call rr.r *^^0015130 

»- ."Z »"dd„ 

husbands.^^ 


les 

\S 




TKisrepo„|„„,||.^j^^ "«i 

Baloch cmamly k„„v the d,lo.o,|y 
•"d -lling a woman i„,o *,0^ aoTt'" 

»a".ad,obcmo,emfi„„od,h„^; “'* ^‘‘'' *' PofecJ> 
knowWgo. A, ,ho „mo ,imo i, |„ Ta >■'"’""SM ' 
“' 0 “ dfcance ,0 co„,.„m ,b' d’,""""""' »C 

po.a„„al of woman. Tl,a .nccnaafi,, o JIT ■>< 
■». a.mply a ona-aidad aaaaclaa of coion,., p„“ r'"'*'- 
n who ware quasilonad abou, this iama had ,ha|, “'“d"* 
for ,a„mg ,ha otTicia, wha, ha wan,ad ,0 haa, Th '!"" 

-n a. ,„»ihi„g a p„f„„a,„ co„ah.,:;iI!'C: 
hoidmg rathar diffaran. „o,l„„a of ma„iaga. aiava,, “' 

who navanhdaaa found ,. poaaibia, paahapa avan i, 
m faah,onmg a m„,n,„y aadafaco^. undaa.tandlng, R..,,, J 
aa^r, .naedba, .ha dahca.a nago.iadon, i„v«,.ad .d;;,* 
colonia policy instituted at high levels of government to loj 
f^litical interests. Since trafficking in slaves was prohibited whyt 
slavery- was tolerated, albeit deplored, an official conclusion that 


the averted gaze 


being so'^* wouW have required further action, 
^^en '^'"Lion expressed by the Political Agent may well 
red by categorical blurring on the Baloch side. 

marriages, they may not have been very 

|,ave jftbes^'*'^ |,g women were being sent some distance from 

Iris and women, who were the subject of the 

flO rT-U/» 2* , I . . ...... 




iris ana - - —v. ouiajcci or me 

.’kin- f*’® ®textually absent, and it is quite likely that they 

^^bsent as well, and the transactions that sent them 

*ipgady been accomplished. Reports concerning 

Sin<**’ ded on an ambiguous note, and this one is no 

‘"^ly oft^” hedged his conclusion, with the modifier, 

° ed the food shortage in Baluchistan, and the high 

lid for vv^omen in Sindh. Despite the inconclusive 

^rices noted, ‘This is not slavery—and no action, I 

^ jing» . j_nor, is it observed, is a recommendation of 

r is reqoir^^ 

:;fScicalAsenc.’“ 

f slavery heated up in 1926 when the League of Nations 
'j'hcissi*^® slavery and forced labour throughout the 

propose'^ ^he request of the British government, the Government 
^orM- comments on the proposal. Forced to confront 

of India ofBcially acknowledged the presence of slavery 

k'TrAlthough he denied the regular selling of slaves, he noted 
^ tion of families. That he, apparently, saw no contradiction 
■ ^ihis is perhaps related to the blurred categories of bride-price 
'"clgift In 1927. the PA Kalat, piously noted, ‘It was not till the 
actual liberation of slaves commenced that it was possible to realise 
the inhumanity with which these unfortunate beings were 
treated.’^’ 

In 1926, under strong British pressure, the Khan abolished slavery 
in Kalat. Male slaves engaged in agricultural labour became 
sharecroppers while the female domestic slaves became household 
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servants, entitled to payment in food, clothes 


considerable resistance to abolition in 


Malcran. Some Makrani BaJoch threatened 
Baluchistan rather than free their slaves. A fe^ 
slaves across the border, but some of the sl^ 

Afalcran.^ S 

Agency' officials, responding to concerns bo h • ^ 

Calcutta, now rook a more active role in abolit’ 

After much discussion with Jhalawan Sardars 
themseh'cs, it seemed clear that the freei 




ition: 




take place without any considerable disturband 
difficulties came with the [female slaves^ ^ 

have changed hands recently for large sums_in ^ ‘ ^ 




as Rsl,000 —that the owners will undoubtedly tif' ** 

way of their release and will endeavour to ob 
_:_-1_brirl« 




marrying them.^‘ 




In 1927, the Kalat PA used the ocx:asion of a chieft 
to gather the slaves present, more than seventy in 
inform them of their new rights. He reported that onl 
sought immediate manumission, while two families asked 
return of young daughters sold or given away.^^ 
emancipation appears to have produced little material improv 
in the lives of those newly-freed. Complaints of imprisoni^^*^^ 
mistreatment, and sale, especially of the girls, continued throu K 
the 1920s. 


lout 


Benign slavery was a discourse constructed on deferral and 
exclusion. It was a differentiating discourse that marked the 
distance benveen British and Baioch cultures. But it was Britisli 
veiling of it that placed the female slaves in a purdah so opaque, 
w'hich made it difficult to distinguish a slave from a wife. Gende 
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,.„tre cf rhetorical stratus deployed to 

„ ‘h' rThesc strateg.es .ncluded the use of terms such a, 
and ‘sep«»"°" f^mt'tes . to covet tape and 
females. The persuasiveness of the discourse rested on 
abstract and disembodied, little different from a 
cropP«' ^ *P«'f'city. which 


a- als distanced themselves from the practice of slavery 
isl "'““'Lulated the cultural distance in his 1884 contrast of 


% and the ‘English people*. Abolition was a natural 
.’dr ® f Englishness; the political struggles that brought it 
^erased- Sandeman and his successors looked to some 
'boa' '.^hen >' possible to impose emancipation 

Jjtotc economic and political disruption. In the end. 

‘^'’^ent forced emancipation, it was accomplished without 
.oeations predicted by its apologists. 
d,rsrrio“*‘“^’ 


Q AGG, May 1903, HSA, Sec. 6, File 23, Basta 3. 
°AGG,*9 May 1922, lORR/1/34/48. 


Kalat^^^^ jlebate as to the circumstances of Oman’s claim to Gwadar. In 
' fter the Sultan of Muscat was driven from office, he took refuge at 

1783,^ rT.r l_i_:_1.._._J 1_t.L 1 , 


, Khan of Kalat is variously reputed to have either lent the port 
fGwadar to the Sultan until he returned to Oman, or to have given it as a 
°ift in perpetuity. The Sultan held the latter position. When he returned to 
Muscat, he appointed a wali to govern. Gwadar remained under Oman until 
1958, when it was transferred, to Pakistan. 

4 Sandeman to Foreign, 25 March 1884, HSA See. 3, File 94-Z, Basta 8. 

5 General Note on Slavery, 30 January 1926, lOR R/l/34/48. 

6 Cited in an unsigned note, ‘Slavery in Baluchistan, HSA Sec. 9, Pile 298, 
Basta 9. 

7. Foreign to AGG, 27 May 1898, HSA Sec. 9, File 298. Basta 9. 

8. Foreign to AGG, 4 December 1893, Sec. 1, File M-1, Vol. 1, Basta 1. 
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9. AGG to PA KaJar, 30 July 1898. HSA Sec 

298, Basra 9. 298, g 

10 . Unsigned, undated document, Abolition ofSI S 

indicates it was wrirren by Terence Keyes IOd'?' fc 

11. PA Kalat to AGG, 30 July 1898, HSA Sec 9 ^ 

12. Unsiened note, ‘Slaverv in _._ ’ 29o 'vjj 


. i. xxaxa. .XX ju.y i oyj5. HSA Sec 9 t-, w. -u 

12. Unsigned note, ‘Slavery in Baluchistan' B 

13. Mir Mahmud Khan to AGG, 6 May I 897 h?*"’ 

14. PA Kalat, Comments on Article of Draft r 9 R i ’ V 

15. Unsigned Notes, 1925, lOR R/ 34/48 °"''®ntion, 1926 8 ‘ 

16. PA Kalat, Comments on Article of Draft G ' '’S 

In 1927, tbe PA Kalat acknowledged that^Cr'”"’ ’^^6 
dependents .n the 1911 Census (PA Kalat r .'” ^ ^ R/3, 

MSSEur. F/13/24). AGg, 4 ^ Si 

17. PA Kalat to AGG, 4 April 1927, lOR R/j/ax/xo 

18. Makran has longstanding ties to Iranian R 

discusses the cognatic tendencies among the elir^ s 

Brirish no,.d ,he re/a,ivdy high of wo^eT" 

ownod and conro/led propeny (GOB Makran- yr 

’A \lakr3rt rrt PA TO r- i ‘ '5). > 


- r'—vvjwo Alakran- ■*' 

19. APA Makran to PA Kalat, 28 February 1918 JOR d 

20. PA Kalat to AGG, 4 April 1927, lOR R/l/ 34 / 40 ^ ^J/34/48. 

21. Un signed Notes, 1925, lOR R/1/34/43 

22. AGG to Foreign, 25 Februar^^ 1914, lOR R/I/ 34/34 

23. AGG ro Grant, 25 February 1914, lOR R/i/ 34/34 

24. PA Sibi ro AGG, 27 October 1927, lOR R/I/ 34/40 

25. Foreign to AGG, 14 March 1914, lOR R/1/34/43 

26. APA Makran to PA Kalat, 28 Februao^ 1918, IORR/tt,„ 

27. APA Jhalawan to PA Kalat, 7 October 1922, lOR R/inl "^^' 

28. AGG, undated note. lOR R/1/34/48. ^^/34/48. 

29. PA Kalat to AGG, 4 April 1927, lOR R/I/34/48. 

30. Diary' PA Kalat for Fortnight Ending 10 January 1927 lOR d/ 

31. Diary PA Kalat for Fortnight Ending 10 January 1927.’ lOR 

32. Diary PA Kalat for Fortnight Ending 10 January 1927, lOR 1 / 34 //^*' 




See 




8 

the Imaginary Balance 


, Jean’s forced abdication in 1893, tbe 
had been seeking a colonial stability that 
lab . ,1 reformist efforts at intervals 


. I had occi. -- tx 

pci * hem This led to reformist efforts at intervals 

elude<3 t reforms occurred in the context of the 

^^^"^^establish its authority in jhalawan, where the 
Imong the sardars, were a troubling challenge, 
the twentieth century, the reformist thrust 
'“'the Showers, focused on political realism. He 

utta accepting the Khan’s shortcomings with a 
^^^^sion of the Agency’s staff to compensate for the 
and to constrain the sardari politics more 
^.n’s ,ta did officially acknowledge the breaching of 

.fiictiv^)'' 


^ t of India recognise that, as the result of circumstances 

Govern exercise but little influence, the authority of His 

pverwnic^^^ Sarawan and jhalawan Sirdars has now 

j 4 ighness control over the tribes must, for the 

any rate, be vested in the Political Agent. Should however 
any disposition hereafter on the part of the Khan or his 
ro reassert his authority and influence over the tribes, the 

successor . r i • i 

claim will demand careful attention. 

They authorized the appointment of a Political Advisor to the Khan 
(PAK) and Native Assistants (NA) for Sarawan and ]halawan. These 
actions strengthened British domination by extending their reach 
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further into tribal government. The n 
that had enmeshed the Khan 

Linrl/^rm !2 


' *'V, 


undermined.^ 

In 1912. the protracted, occasionaJly entba 

Mengai succession, led AGG 7 

staffing and triba) governance.^’ He beT “a"”'” O" fb”'”"^' 
orMfrMahntud Khans reign in Kai! duti H. ' 




c -a'^’-'-'iiance.^ tie beli 

ofMirM^mud Khans reign in KaJat. thlV,?">% 
departed from the Sandemani principle r pi vl 

“"fortunate conseguenr, i' 








‘dtt 

fht 

Sutes 


wh the unfortunate consequfnTof' ° 0 "“"^ ^'I'-go 
authority and responsibility. The app "" "'"‘"‘"g (/' -'a, 
Advisor for the Khan, aiong with the Nat.'vef’.'^ 
provided tribesmen with new officials m u Ju . 

.t.. .btt “ .bv 

expansion of r/r.mr (Jety-posts) exacerbated 1"^ 
xWnJrnt fhead of a rW) too, were drawn 
Sardars now had even less need to conside'"'”,.'"’’^ 
malting their decisions because they could now tumt"' in 

mstead. to ensure the implementation of thoTe V 
Ramsay saw it. the Agency’s governance had b ^ 

expensive and less effective. mote 

The AGG noted that his predecessors had reservationt k 
Mahmud Khan’s character, but pointed out that 
compensate for his ‘supposed deficiencies’ had placed h °''* 
difflculc position: . . while he remains Khan of Kalat with h" k 
titles and honours, his work is done for him by officials who 
nor under his control.’ Ramsay believed that the present situation 
was untenable: 7 think we must either recognise that ou" 
interference in Kalat affairs exists and must increase, or we should 
make yet one more effort to get the Khan to take an intetest in his 
duties and to induce the Sardars to administer their tribes.’* 
Ramsay proposed, in effect, to undo the changes instituted by 


568“"'° u^dscrvedasthePAKxUsinshe 

Hco •h' “'“Icury. 1" accordance with Ramsay s 

% ■J’’ b«as« 

A ^ j by the Khan. 

'' fb''"’’and lakhs (RS300.000) as his private 

'■ A< nv^-’“'‘“’"'' 

. J he instituted, consisting of the Khan, 
r-oancil''°“' cLms shah, the Political Advisor, 
^S.»tc‘" ptedde"'- ^^e Raisani, Shawam, Zehn 

; Vicef “‘^!;;,manent members. 

5 'totld be con-bed about Al issues before the 

the Khan would relinquish his private 

oneyc>'‘" 


3- 


4 . 


A5P' 

Hie 


’ for one ,1 ^ 9^3 with much pomp and 

state Council ,he Khan, not^^ 

Shams Shah;interests of the 
Uaess and his identical.’ PA Kalat, 


High"'** “tiatd ffite of the State are identical.’ PA Kalat, 
^entoflnhm encourage the 

P'"’’ responsibility for their tribes. According to 

'““‘‘'•"’“Assistants and the thanedars were intriguing 
^ the Native ^ implement many of 

sals bm most were set as’ide With the beginning of 
^“^'’7x1 State Council also met only once, as the wartime 
fttldWat . _ Mengal sardars doomed fuithet 

resistence ot tnc 
meetings.^ 


‘His 

Goye^^' 

stfiaii to 


S! 

De«. 
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REMOTE! V ^ 

^•'•’ough the Baluchistan A 

'e'r benveen R exi 

relatively free from outsid ? “"d G^’e* : 

the Central Powe^s^T 

against the allies A- rh ^ ^ar i t. 

sought to amplify thT"fr ^“*'*0 decS^'i!-’''''^ 

.".o Ru"!'!.’!;?'- «f>vJL’"”"■ CS S 



%o'j\ 




'eaflets into Russian an/f.^'' bl,^',7' 

tnfiltrated Persia, hopL"'"^ 

also sought to enl- *° ‘"‘^’te Pg^ • . °^'es. G ' '%» ""i 

-•'hough the Br J Afgh '^-'och N 

thin. Although British milita h ^'’>law 

Agencj- staff was, in so • ^ ^‘^•’^'’'"t'ty was „ *"'’■ 
actions that would c-r^JUl forced to doub, 

rv_ . 


-ctions that would certainVh:::"?- '<> fore,. • 

in earlier years. Each uprising re -"d 

'""'7J'™- »a ,.ch 

shaped by the war. ‘^“"ditions h, 

“t all / 

t 

^ >916. the AGG asked Calcutta to auth ■ 

^sistant to the Political Agent for a period 
Agcncys current staff was hard-pressed r as a 

problems in Kalat. He argued ClsIZr'^ 
enga tribes was likely to continue. The Men "l' ^ 
trouble on the Lasbela border, while the situaS “‘“‘"S 
required careful monitoring. It was hoped that 
the I^an could be persuaded to exert more authority^nTM 
could be secured, following which the office couldTapse ^ Pa 
K aJar argued forcefiilly for the appointment of a British offic ; ^ 


•ing 
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. would 


yHE IMAG.NARV BALANCE 

„ally have more influence over the 


..pd* ‘>vr _i^|ly cost-conscious. In view of 

K •' tinu=’ he A^PA be funded by all parties 

V' Mfing'^lmeodedthatt _ Khan, the Jam of Lasbela. 


A.P-A 6 t'‘'feV‘"'"’Z’Before acting on the proposal, 
^I'l’^ffroU’ of rulers be consulted about 

tsurprisins'y- reluctant. The 

Jl ‘ Ca'^“ and not ons^ rouble-makers, and they 

y hatJba'-'^^ ,„ued that since the British had 

P<rdoUt;^;.i-beKhaua 7 B;f^^„,,, .berefore. fund the 

of J'’*'"Ze’ir reservations, both rulers were 

L support of the Office. Calcutta 
^ssaiP ^„we' ^^^ibute to t provide a 

ned tb« hortage of British officers, and a 

'* 11 .- the wartime s exceptionally abl< 










^ Z f„»o.. M..™ we„ onl, ..nuou.l, 

rrew- ' TrVhey frequently raided their neighbours, 
'"nntctrd «> southern border and Pushtuns on the 

‘°..rially'l’^®“®'‘7. \/f,rris led to four British campaigns into 


fn®' 


h ZMarris led to four British campaigns into 
Raiding jg^o Maris attacked and killed 

j„i, lands faring the 1890s. for which six tribesmen 

^rralrail«'7" Murderous Outrages Act and hanged 

282) Differing ideas about how to resolve the ‘Marri 

„ ,h, a..p-c K™- S.nd.™„ »d 


on 


(COBSihi: . 

'’”'’''"!i'''^aa7terTwhen it became clear that the Khan 
lotconstrain Marti depredations, the Marris. along with 
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"aiOTEW COLOM,,, 

effort to conttol them. ’ ^‘etiot, 


Ih 




Even before the war began, the Marri^ 

‘ politics with his « A» 

Baksh Marri wanted his oldest son aIU^ 

but most mukkadams objected at r ^an 

was oflow birth. When the PA Sibi''’ 

support the tum,ndar's choice I thel^^'^is ^ 

- too busy to attend the Sib" c!’'’ ^ iS’ 

^•abdad represent him. The B '■ a„^ 

that Allahdad lacked sufficient infl bis 

had become a custom for the M '^‘'h thet'"'’ b^C’' 

^h^Jtrga and hear inter-tribal disputes'^j^"^'* 

J'rga but departed immediately ,het ®^*«h 

settle the specific cases. The PA n ^ *^*'''"8 All t*''* 'i>c 

arranged a meeting later at Kohiu (Brid^fTR"^'* bea^'*’’^ to 
failed to appear, the PA and foe ^ ’-><1 

hear the cases without him ^ J'" '*>« 


In addition to differences regarding foe u . 
tumfnthr had been complaining for some m '“‘"‘'''"on. d, 
policies that favoured the Bugti sardar: '“lonj 


1. 'Ebc Phailawaghland-setdement unfairly rewarded 1, 

at the expense of the Marris. ^ ‘be Bug,jj 



2 . In the distribution of money for the levies in the n„ 

.h. Bug.l chkf w„ gmnmd ,h. j, 

d.a„but,on ,o ,h= I™.., whtma. ,h, ]„fe 
land of the Marris were paid directly by the British thJ 
bypassing the chief. The PAs comments give credence to 
Khair Baksh’s complaints: 


men 


on 


efK' 


ItjG' 


i f' 


the 


.aRV BAtANCE 






‘1’^ 'he he 

' X ,>en'b 'b'^ 

shafts 


■^d 


't*' ■ I” by -b' 


""'"d r.h< rum.bJ" 

lanti bet've^*' from both 


V , 

The 


1 "’'’, h'*. 

^ f < I” 

dV;, *<«• 


Llb'aS 


■h'^«'’>^"^Ther Lters of the disputed land 

fd about tbt-f;;;;,ision and claimed a 

^ cfiaating the records, 
The Tucker, as land 

<:fche them idenffiod ^ 


ad'' 


^tu'rof'be 


^>";prer 




of them me.—- - 

>°'’‘‘''"^en Tucker quesnon^^^ doubtless 


pf 






* J-Iy be attached Raisani- 




. U Acrenev’s officials were some- 
Phe Marris 1917 the PA Sibi approached the 

when in ., -_ard to military recruitment 

”Jti!h”’,OTUOu, objeertom. and the leader, 
* nctnit,. S«'.l 

tot -P- Th' f 

'‘“'Tlton (Btidth Baluchistan) were looted and burned 
taidtd village, in British Baluchlsran. Telegraph 
and tribal attacked army convoys and the 


r,r»t ."<1 ■riW a 

L liar. Agency odlcials vtetc quick to send troops, and 


j 
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^*231.000 was ass j *“*'a'ned in '^'^'nn ^"'•f'J k’ "ft 

during I "'"'^^fNaw b 
^«epted “P^>^ing Were c’ *" .r 

from these oblic^,i after a "ei^\, 

"■as restored (IVk ^ ® Scleral anm '*’« trik s'* \ 

"> '■“ -P .gains, ,|„ L^g "““'.elng k “f'kb '•■ 
gm.ra.ing a cotdina.ad a„',tk 1^”' ""y Cn 

"■d'ng .cos. .h, '“‘k ■>■.., afFon. dM i;"’"«...f.> 

;«rK.r.ad » dg„,n„„, 2008: 55). “ ia„ '* 

c«ns.da„bla,„s.„r > '«^ E.ch i-ol.ad J. '"'‘.k, 

. local chlaf. Bah,an Khan /'’' “''■ »•« •« 

the collapse of pov^ ’ whose rise was a. ^'''^'1 to 

Bahran k'k,_ *" P^sian Balo.k;,. 


troops from Karachi to Pasni. and Bahran S' 
across the border. The performance of the Malrln L'" 

Sr rTki^f—P-blc. and Mehrulla rT 
^ ruled Makran for nineteen years, was pensioned off a ''''’° 
resources were ses^erely stretched during the war. Raiding in mT 
increased. ,n part, because the PA Kalat had been suntmonedfo 
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ifjAit'' et back 

c iM'^'P’ j did not got 

rjd f India and ^ ^ obtain 

'/■’J. J (Makran)- 
i-’P ere kiH^^ ^r^tics’. Ho arg^"^ 

,e fficers Persian f , ^jher, as 

-need nre that only th^ 

is ^ ever convince British 

"'■ “treats'wbr^reTuk Z 
0 ^ 1 




from outbreaks w 

dP^"'' ‘ of the larger affairs 

r>^^"::ofp<“ 




p.r';;:,;„dpr- 






I .d.ed .he fo" .■ '-“'T 

g Kh," H.o.he™." „„„.|.nds. The Briiish, 

„ii- ‘"‘"iSV I" f;^X' /.IT’ 

),l.kl‘2“’”“ h, h 'ehnqehhed hie claim ... ».ne 

.«’^,l.h kW of hi. righ.. I" ‘"I’'"' ™' 

<1,I...F f" "Ton Meh.ab Khan', loyally and 
""I'"! Pcian Baloch on .he Chagal border 
S.-""*”'! ThI. led .he B.l.i.h .o mo.e ,n.o .he 
'“"'f t.l.n Baluehi...n. where .hey occupied .eve al 

■>»■ ’^riad lmunicadon., and .hey offe.ed .uh.ldte 
"“'“" e Iranian Baloch chiefs. However, in the end. the 
SCforced to deal with the raiding along the border by 
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‘Th 

to S. 


remotely co,f^ 

^eploying troops under General R 

■"> 'h' Pmian 3„j ‘ "'Si'wM ^ 

"" PaX*|'"‘S' 

Wartime QuuEN,-^, 

'W.^''.h=w„Wsa„,„A„ 

plagued wifK 1 ^‘tgustl9i4. 

P g cd sv.th the insubordinati. 

^rakzai, whn t ^‘nation of e , ‘''cigi 

.ooW 3 „ llTSy S 

»■'« loo„d, mai, '; »PP0« “''"Ray, 

ttnd burned the Khans tre^ ’ ^“tuddin-j, 

throughout Jhahvan, the AGg"^ dis°"'^'ts 

formulae HraHIid^ha,?^’ 



Ha 


Vl 

\ 


% 


nce 


SH, 

>ill,, 

bv.q 

and, 


,a>S 


“ ■'’' '“'<'"8 »rda, of JEal 

arrogant and insubordinate snri _j * 




-vated 

“til 


I 


•I'ogan. and insubordinaia. and J^d'” d " 
fo. »dv,cn. Thn„ ..as sonsn subs.anca .7- 
mstancc. bowc«c,. Tht Khan had re„i,,j|"' ‘^'«'« « 

inrarfoing in ,h. affaJof'*""''*'^ *« 
ha sarda, s fa,ha, said his bahavion, En, 

l^an Mnhan,n,adsfailusa,„nbaysa.aralgova,'' '*"d 
. a PA Kala, a,a„ad ,ha Magasi and .ha^Ri.^rr”' 
for possible punitive action. Predictably, the Zehri sard f ’’"' 
O .hi. and hagan .n ,a„, his snppnna,,^ Ha in^^t 
.ha Magasis. Rinds and Mangals wa.a going .o 
agains, h.n., Tha Khan's ,a,« Rad f,„„ .h, Zak.i ,i|,” 


.VlNtA 


the 


IW 


.tAGlNARY BALANCE 


that Khan Muhammad and 


/• the 

1 had secretly taken an oath on the 

'^’’t iical Ac the Zehri sardar gathered more 


xeng^' " u As the Zehri sardar gatnerea more 
^ he Ptitish- locations in 

‘lune 1915 . d^^'^tted Sardar Khan 

' /a,i»''V"”"* :iL^ hi"’ f'‘‘- ^'zzi 

rought in, and Khan 
^his show of force. 

Muhammad began with charges 
During the early months of 
; that he was 


. 

' off^^" n.irmfr the early months of 


p'‘ 

/ 


r dination. During the early 

^ niischief-maker, implying- 

Iserib*^^ responsibility. When his actions 

/f^'^icking^^'^rv Agency officials labeled him an 
are or childish, mischievous, and 






lb"'- i 

F 


insurrccf-- childish, mischievous, and 

• ^^‘^'"TXyed with such regularity as to reveal 
■"'dloliticization. No dissident sardar. no- 


■n-^'^'flepolicicization. No dissident sardar. no- 
' jhe British times, escaped depiction with less 


•O"* 

'' .J Khan 


ili>» 


IIUJ* 

Khan Muhmmad’s father, the aging Pasand 
ijishreapP®'"'j the Zehri. Pasand Khan’s tenure was short; 

'off a round of intense succession politics. 
191 ^’ ''"'fof claimants. There was one surviving son 
Ibti*""* **'irGauher Khan, whose exploits were recounted 
J^53nd Khan had two sons and three grandsons 
® sardarship. Asad Khan, Pasand’s oldest 

I ako _/-loim Kiif hic rnriflirl 


irdarsnip. /\J»au ivnan, la^an^^ 

’ d ihe strongest genealogical claim, but his candidacy 
'’ ^ d b the mental state of his father, who was said to be 


(jfl'"- 
I'llO 

S^^'pnea by the mental state u. .... --- 

n,jd Rasul Baksh was Pasand Khans youngest son and 
IfHis claim was strengthened, politically, by his 
theShawani sardarkhel in Sarawan. 
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«f the harvest at ^ t 

-tet^pting to arrange a nt'''" 

Baksh. Shah Beg a xt "'’"S ^^etxvee K^‘'e .t '' 'h, ‘ H 

:7‘ ‘>"«"si4'j&-*o„, s,,x 

"■'">X"fd;r'“'“"si>=fc 

and seizerl .. ^^yed ru *^Ur. 


Bik'^KV *^ans fort ^ ui *^Osf 

«akshs supporters for • ‘^at, ,vk fl ! 

?f ’"“kran ,„,„ oa. a..^; 


‘Vs."'*! 

s 

"•t 

'l>^ 

V 


'td 


j-'-oa Kha* foil “^t ,„ ,„ l ag,. ^ ^ 

“"■!«n«,io„ fo, Raaaa, **^1'*.. a'" ” *''■1V 
sentenced to seven ve ^han ^vas p ’ ^-i 

maneuvering was that ,1,. i./' '" The '^•O, 


tov; 

r 
"> 1 , 
N, 
^8^1$ 


\\ 

S 


maneuvering was that the Lk '" resul ' 

'"j of .ha F„„ Wo, Id w„ ' “'•'"'•‘P -a, ail ' “' 

vacai 


N, 


'hit 

"’'x.h. 


n Febuarx’ 1920 , the issue of the Zeh • 

that recommended Shah Beg m ^'"ally^^ 

Khan. However, there was a sianif 

B.bh, and ,„ an „„n„,, '» 2 

a. o„, of Rj,„| B,|,,B .pi^^ WTO, ,0 • 

Bnng .h, ca. hack ,„ ,hc Sihi 5Aa/,.y,^;;‘'* ; 

J'rs- TOcTOd i„ TOon,n„„da,lo„. dcli,„|„„ , 'I-*, 

favoo, of Rasol Babh. I„ .n clfo,, ,o arlArr?"’' 
I»a,,on, Shah Beg was cs„mcd from Jhalwan fo, ,h,“" 

■he Shawani and Mcngal sarda.s agreed ,o poa . go.j Q" .'I 
bond fo, Rasol Baksh. The B.i.i.h f„„he, .|>„i„j 
recommendation limiting Rasul Baksh’s authority. Several LZ 


St 


eking 
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^ direct access to the Assistant Political Agent, 
^,rre fheir cases. The authorization of broadened 

t‘’ ^‘^^rv’s officials appears to have been an effort to 
fX', tbc^^^',dlance of Z^hri internal affairs. 

of resistance to the colonial government, the 
ind'‘^*''‘’"G^urgnari sirdars failed to attend the Sibi Shahi 
\f I a0‘* 1916. The following month, Sardar Nuruddin 

pcbroa''y ^ shahbaz Khan Gurgnari fled to Persia with a 
jiiS'''] a(id two sardars were reported to have signed an 

ernment and were reportedly seeking contact 
cleparture fueled widespread 
The levies were unable to control the 




vVJ' 

sit' 

m 

was 


, L tl^^ . iJial^"^"*" 

‘ British were again forced to dispatch their troops. 

*'%n. ^ ^ith the insurgents near Wad, one British officer 

'"'"fl eng'* 8 ^'’’^''^Pjother was wounded, along with three native 

* pille'l responded with mass arrests ofMengals in the 

laiefS-Tl'^ additional troops to the area. The lands of several 
' id sent ... 


trinity. including the Mengal and the Gurgnari, were 

Jading '^^'^hese lands were surrendered to Kalat, to be cultivated 
, gpian. The PA Kalat found ‘evidence of a strong 
""'’^'’^'^^L'ling underlying the unrest’ (Todd. 1926; 80). 
religi®"* ^i^nse accompanying the PA’s camp, referred to 

fribesmC’’ ^i^imrishes with the British as shaheeds (martyrs), 
those ki e j,jnruddin Mengal and Sardar Shabaz Gurgnari 
Bo'k i^aiat, where they were swiftly captured. The Gurgnari 
s carrying a letter with instructions for sending intelligence 
‘"'te^rks and Germans through a contact in Kej (Makran). 

17 September 1916, a Ydi\M Jirga was convened at Quetta to 
°"„sider the case of Nuruddin Mengal (Todd, 1923: 84-5). The 
^tending sardars were asked to consider the following questions: 
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'• r** »d„,,,"" 

2 - Ni, 

Did the sardar intri„ "" Ic. 


*':tlv 


again, 


th, 


H 


responded affirm • '« 

deaih by hinging. Aim luistio 

■'>' M^ngil .irf„ „ '"dlcim .hi. .h' 

7“"“''“l »- Thnyi^n.TS' "' “'‘“•N 

of the punishment to the R ■ u the H V 

of Khan Muhmmad Zehri anVl^ 'tt the'"^'”*'''"' 

depoliticited the decision H ^^ngal th 

‘Hat Kurddin .as ^ 

sardar. PA Dew reduced the se ^ ^‘tonger n ^"*"6 

Thej/ijij offered the same rec * hair®"’'’ 

cnigni,, aii.r:: rry^ 

reduced the sentence to tvs-cntj-Zld aLr"""’'"'- ^ 

sentence reflected Dews belief that Shahbaz KharhTd^'’' 
the younger, more impressionable. Meneal sa 7 ?'’‘P“Hted 
“t™"* R.h,m Kbin „ .hn M.g"'.:^,^^ 
the Gurgnari chief in 1917. « 

BrniU, niton, ,„ „„nl, n,IJIn„ 

thny. «„n ,n .hn M.,,i imi,. ttliiln Agnncy oflld* ' 

in conirolling the Marri resistance. Rahim Khan Mcngal and Yusef 
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with several members of their parties, were 
ared to be coordinated attacks. The PA 
>3t j j^is Assistant was making arrangements 
.'h>' J • ^akran^^^ 

c from Marri raiders (Todd. 1925 : 88). The 


|■■*V .- 


thr^^ ^ jn Jhalawan forced the AGG to propose the 
'nsation for the deaths without further 
° o( ' jbes abstained from further attacks and the 


^ found it difficult to persuade the Mengal 

1^ ..ictrat“’"^^l^^j jjjg Rahim Khan murders to meet 




in'- 


j-tions) Investigation revealed that one aim of 






^ pressure the British to release the ex-sardars. 


»^’^%ings . and Shahbaz Khan Gurgnari. Ajirga was finally 

(tif 1918 at Quetta, in which a compensation 

hostages were held in Mastung. pending 
0 ';,ru.h the British had pledged to exact no 
^ ' nd blood compensation, they asked the jirga to 
0***’"’^'" ^^^r the Mengals and Gurgnaris could be assessed for 
^asider'^I’‘'‘HefJj handling of the disturbances. The jirga 
^ens« be additional charge, along with assessments against 
for suppon of a naib at Wad but it declined to 
for the Mengals sardarship. The Gurgnari 
jirga requested that Shafi Mohammad, son of 
Khan, replace Sardar Yusef Khan. This was 
jjieex'sat family had been explicitly excluded from 

1917 ;/^. (Todd. 1925:91). 

British made a ceremonial show for the first compensation 
^ The PA, accompanied by many sardars of Sarawan and 
jhTwan and some 200 Makran and Kalat levies, travelled to Wad, 
but the Mengal takkris responsible for the payments failed to 
appear. Five parties of levies were dispatched to arrest them. 
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^''“'■l■« ,„j ’ ''■'''id b,^"« >pp„i, '• 

S,"'",!" ''">'"'y 1927""' “'<‘•'^7 “"'“7:''' 

British frn,„- . . -^^0 to con.:,. ^'■Othcr, ^ ^'t''' 


5' 




Js, 

'^Ol 


% 

* 7 ‘'> 

>'>^“"'=MnF;br'*''<''««cd::''’7. 

7°“'J"ard„. """pC'-Ca 

should it be> "Appointed at ,h- 
"• "'^•'^inorisapn • "if 

'• ^'’-'<1 the sardint’ 

including those a ^“"^‘sdiction ^'^'gein 

■'• ^'•""'d .b= .a,d„ „ .; 7" '"“'■A C;.«» d.,« 

'" “'""d^ ITodd, I926?7)“'' "" ‘“"'“db- of,,,, ^ 

The Mengals- succession disputes h d 

(s7cl: h?al) InlisttruV;' 

of the Mengal sardar. ® ^ "sntutionalize the offic, 

c..n,^ K.™ Kb„ .;“p:"rr:;: 7 :: 


“fthe 


/! 




/- 

5 


/jiH' 






,11 of th^"’-^ h of the specific 

.d ‘..cry ’" discussion about the 

ren some j^^ram 

V ‘embers suggestea 

> 7 d .* .di«.ed .bd 

7‘IVd'd h..d bb p.opd")' 

was often 


6 <be 


eiip 


dar ana his r.r^'rr./i was often 

youngs^raa^ i„,,,est. The 

d a structuraJ e j ^^^dars 

lea often the the 


rity' „...- 

un& ‘ 

u obet^'"’d Tstroettr^^ ^" 1^0 deceased sardars 

y,77..«»’7 77 h,„,elf, •= b> ■''' 

In 


hcrrr' 


‘ ' rhe sardarship -- 

C T^hXd !^turned to tseiu 

‘ ?" 7f b. '.‘"’71 M..g.i “"“O'- 

ul 


and rarely visited th^^^ 

'‘TBaksh asked ^‘f j^jdated the young 
Lram Kb'*" ‘It the resignation 


i* >'’‘^'rTul Baksh asK- j^^jt^idated the young 

ili'"' , 922 , Ba Khan ^cept the resignation 

""f bdir'^'^R^tish were unwilling to encouraged 

'^"C.*” 17 rsrn.blwb=„.bb 

. ,«b ''“"7“ Khan fmn, -be Mnng.l l>f. 


ji'r^"Cing with him- 

*' 1, .h.. .ha "" had apu„ed an Inara.sed laval 

Tthe British resolve and power were tested in ne 
„cv was forced to call up troops, and make 
IP- T*'' X JcAey lacked resources to exact punishments as 
TSre the war. The political nature of the resistance 
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ik?lM 
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Co, 

^an/fesr /n cfForts to obtain 


A Final Effort to Find « 

By ihe 1920s Ag„^ 

''^^^^'^^^dbyihcKhtiv. , "'’ e„ ®P“liH 

Co^<-« ^’-m-and t),. B, f“ '’^d iZT"- '•'^re 'S 

'" SmdA and Punjab.■'» Xs""' 

semi-indcnenrl as the ^ ,, str^ 

r«/«a„«. whde 

Of > 

s 


M 


, ^ ""Spoci 

4 .^:XT^" AW. 

.^"'•«r^r/o„Deparr„enr(aou“‘' of 

guierand free fr^ j. succeed j . ^ Cw ^• 

Punjab He influences' e ^ 

j" "'^:r;.r “:' 77 »-»:.;!: r-x* 

-A- a pa„,W ante, rjofr 

"'" -a,, X ” .‘= C it; 

a«Wop„,e„randaf;rL "’■ 3)7,1“""'''''' 

tVcao Po 


seeking the imaginary balance 

..^ration and of the Government of India to see that this system 
tampered with et*er through ignorance or under the impuUe 

i5 notions of efficiency.'^ 

of«^‘* 

.planation for the political tranquility of Baluchistan tests 
strength of tribal traditions while downplaying British 
t’*’ s in constraining efforts to enlist local support for non-tribal 
Xcal movements. The zealous police, in combination with a 


pc' 


p0> 


' h propo«‘°" dependent on the government for 

‘"bs contracts, and commerce, made Quetta an inhospitable 
f ,,aon for political activity. The lack of a local press was related 
it* _.v,#»nr nriorities that ranWpd _ l • 




,vernment priorities that ranked education below 


public 


^^rks and medical facilities. There were few schools in the 
^J^gency, and most of these were located in British Baluchistan and 
^j,e leased territories. According to Dehwar (1994; 242), there 
^ere only three schools in Kalat, a middle school in Mastung 
(Sarawan), and primary schools at Bhag (Kachhi) and Turbat 
(Makran). In response to a 1926 query from the Department of 
Education, Health and Lands in Calcutta, the AGG provided an 
overview of education in Baluchistan with some proposals for the 
future. He associated the lack of schools with a lack of interest in 
education among the tribal population. However, the AGG noted 
there was 234 madrassahs, and he proposed making grants to a 
selected few for upgrading the quality and substance of the 
education they offered. He believed that a greater emphasis on 
manual training and agriculture would make schooling mote 
attractive to the local people.'® By this time, some sardari families 
had educated their sons privately, and a few sent them to 
Aitchison College in Lahore, which had been established to 
educate boys from well-off and influential, landowning and 
chiefly families. 


X 
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remotely Co. 

D^s suppon of ^ 

forclgn idoo,agios or,sos ,ho >g,ia 

Bnash authority during tho u, '"filcu/"" ">> 

d^-ng tho toar-yoars. !„d 

■Sommmem J922, 

Rbout Kalat C ^^bcited a 


considorodyS t administration. Tho 

P^rt,ofr/.e«.r/^d r‘'’''‘'"''’^^ncebeT'°' ' - 

ffte AGG or Calcutta .-^T 
^^deraJ State y.ith some t 

e,.en frri-, of rAo sardj jr^"^^ ns co 


'""\dnau7hor-'’^tt, 


dual status, in one place h ■ ^ °f the „ t “'’“n, l 

^nd in .ootAer freemen of ^e C^f 7 
cenfedeme,. d/„mct from Kalat 7^concept 7 
J^Brral problem of the ‘Just halL'Jl’^ 
d<^fignarion of subjects and f ‘"'Polled the re * ‘ 

^^Bicn ^re analog tolulT"" 

^^ncy administration. Fre no exi 

'" P^id mrrlia fr ^ MrdTr" 

■«« B.™, -.L :ir~-'“'^“ 


■"<.»..fc, a™, 

""B-, p„, „:: ~" -t;.«»■»„ „ 

nominallv nart or l' ; ^ombkis, MarrU a r, 

f * i>z iS::;r-««< n:* 

r ne tallowing principles: 
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see»^'^ 

ference with the Khan’s niabets. 
f the tribal Chiefs within tribal territory and 


-.Uilitv for individual actions. 
.... 


She' 


. resp«“"- ' 

die inter-tribal disputes, and disputes between 
»•"* 

• the Raisani sardar as the premier sardar of 
Zehri (Zarakzai) sardar as his counterpart 

^ earlier reports prepared by Showers and Ramsay, 

^es f^j-tors that had created an imbalance, hollowing 

citing ^ authority of the Chiefs was undermined 

^j^^ers. were allowed to separate from the Raisanis, 

takkars were de facto separated from Zehri.“ Keyes, like 
expansion of the thanas and their thanedars as a 
j^ainsay»^^ctof balance. Over time, the thana- model 

jecond ac^^ Baluchistan, was smuggled into the system of 

‘"*’^Sat levy-posts as well. In British Baluchistan, thanedars had 
nd criminal authority, and they conducted inquiries into the 
^that came to them, while their levy counterparts in Kalat 
‘'^dually assumed a similar role, taking on administrative tasks that 
TuM have been handled by the sardars. A third unbalancing 
f ctor, noted by Keyes’s predecessors, was the Khan’s ‘incapacity’ 
vlf forced the British to intervene in the management of his 
'estates. Keyes recommended re-instituting the Kalat State Counci 
TabUshed by Ramsay, which consisted of the Khan and the out 
major sardars of Sarawan and Jhalawan and was des.gne^to 
intUe the Khan and the sardars in the governance of Kdau 

Keyes proposed 

T^igrpl-caiAd^^^^^^ 
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remotely colon, 




THE 


also proposed abolishing a number of,/ 
the sardars’ authority and forcing them^**”"^ 




■ste. 


Ramsay, too, had been concerned about th "'^i 

authority. He also saw this as related to ,u ' *''0 

was enabled because they were sun ^ WL s 

whichwascontrolledbytheAgencynffi"'? 'he 


which was controlled by the Agency offi""? 'he J 'x,.,, 
m the location and stafFmg of the tCnt' Kh,, f,' 


■> 0 , 


"id 




negotiated with the sardars. Accordin”' ' que '■"*' 
thanfdar and the sardar got along, theV° '^*'''say 
much of the work that should have been ^ ""led 
tdations betsveen them were problematic bo^ t ' 

Kalat for support, thus drawing the A ^ ^PP^aled r ’ 
should have been settled by the sardars if '•'sp 

-i.. R.™, „ ^ 

system as having nvo consequences for the s .J"' 'he 
hand, it undermined sardari authority by consf 'h- 

an alternative means of ajudication. On the T'"'^ 

.he sardars relatively independent of pith 
tribes. The sardars were able to make jirga r"'°" 
without considering whether these were do 
tribesmen, as they depended upon the Agents of 1 '*' '*> 

implementation of;,>^„decisions.r' °'hcials fo, 

Keyes clearly agreed with Ramsay’s analysis. He nron . 
to enhance the sardar’s authority within his tribef 


*y 
% 
'hr 

Pa 

"it 

Otij 

''•rjs 

k 

their 

tions 

leir 

the 


:ies 


1- The PA’S staff would not accept disputes involving 

sei tet:: ctir 


not 


2- No thanedar in the tribal territory would be alio a 
investigate local disputes. '» 
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■C THi^ ‘ 

. .jjer their tribes would be subject 


5 ^ pOSC^ 

■4^ as shaming enough to elicit better 


tbittlP'"" 

,edth^ 


y ■ 

/.r" 


' io'*'' ..^ 3 t balance’ that the British sought to 

.oolitT To support their points both 


y 


, y 


hi! I"""' ‘’,irtxiM«'l' I” "I’'”" *''' 1”'”“ 

-Ja«"“.rd h»*>' “‘"’f'"' “ *“" 

J? ^ ^gyeS '• """ .L-J- 

during 


1 .V nd "he Second Afghan War, when the sardars. 
>lifest during ,„y,, ,,iies of the British, and 

^ f * tribes behi ^beir troops. Keyes also cited 

td txafple in suggesting that ‘The inherent force 


^bt' 


. he<i ^ V pxampic o 

Kct prob'^"’" „itit was shown by the willingness with which 
Gonfc'l^'^'f ! the Poltical Agent in 1918, when no troops 
t Ind assisted him to chastise the Mengds.’“ It is 

from Sarawan, were loyal and 


- «•'VT _ T u.^«r/»vr>r fhe uorisines in Makran 


an 



tra‘ 'Trine World War 1. However, the uprisings in Maban 
^^perativedur. ge ^^^bority. In a 

,d gjtber in AGG Dew’s Annual Report for 1921, 

TtaT' Texpunged from the colonial record. 

balance envisioned in the early twentieth century, looked 
h Sandeman years when the sardars voluntarily supported 

>»*”'* f,im. when .".ho'i!? ■"*“ ''’I""! 

the British, „emplary colonial vision, the gathering of 

protect the further reac es o ^g,Q„ijed. The voluntary 

mutuality between the co onizer an 

nature of the relationship is central t ^ghan War. 

the alliance sought by the A g ^ ^ the camel 
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of Ac Just b^ancc'. Ac joining of ,b 
goals of the colonizers, conv^r,:-^ .. ^ ‘^oio 


goals of Ac co/onizers. coivenilnt/ 

Briri./. a.d Baiochis during Ac Rr« 

/om,ng together then, at the ttibet ® "" '*'=.r > -te 

imper/aJ troopt marchino ,b„.._, _ ten., '.^Hete \„f 




pnntng together then, at the tribe r®”"" ’*'=.t - 
imperiaJ mops marching through R ? " "'Pea, L ‘ 

Mir Mchrab Khan, un/utdy at it , Th '' 

-•n Kaiat to™ JhiiUd lTrT'^ f 

ocCudes theearhernar^tive, .hich °^he' 




'^0 


The notion that a /ust balance was 

and could he recontt/tuted by a ‘^“"■"8 th e 
time was deiusion.,/ ^ S; 




Li 

“"iut, 


time wat *'utionai. TaTdemlw T""'° 

expansionisr vi'c;-r.i Policies were gu^ 


expant,on,tt Wtion of the":;'’':;"- -- g„,, ;, 

Personal politics that often led to ad h"^ ^arn' '>is 

ofHis direct dealings with ^e «. a:":;^ 

of Sandemant adminittration were prof T' fifteen" 

He operated within a context of unmarW '’°"-‘>''"eauer?' 
ps essentially unknown to the British. The “fiHit 

5andemant time wat effectively Satawan,Kachtl'''''"^8'"cy:l 

southern part of British Baluchistan. The^ ’ ^nd„! 

very different political space, admin^er^7 
securely tptegrated in the Jtnperiai bureaucracy. ^ 


ars 


Ramsay and Keyes saw restoration of the just bal 

;; Kh- and the sardaTto 

^rfm,n,strative roles in tribal governance bII 

of xon,e thirty years of post ^ d ‘"’Pact 

oxp/anat/on for the deterioration of safari aut^^' 

too .„J,„ ”““^''«^toch,«„,d,fc.. 

^t/m,n,strative duties. Ramsay and K ® 

/nt/ictment of sardari charactL ''’O” of a mass 

'’-"cter.m part because they saw British 
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Status of minor chiefs as a contributory 
elevat® ardari authority. Both agreed that a major 
he ° coring the just balance was eliminating the 

^ ^jsuit of adjudication at the thana posts, 

of ^ 

at Mastung was established in 1892, in an 
Khan’s refusal to rule, i.c. to ptotea his 
ind the sardars’ unwillingness to adjudicate 
tioS he pastoral tribesmen and the Khans tenants, as 

Over time, the thanas were established on a 

Vlost were located in areas of chronic unrest, a 
.case basis, ivi ... 




eby 


' • Iterations. Showers was a strong advocate of these 

crategic loca ,i 


iti S^^^^^^'^reased their number in Jhalawan during his tenure 
^^Showers also expanded the duties of the thanedar by 
^5 pA engage in mediation as well as policing. In a 

factionalism was entrenched and disputes frequent, 
fev^ areas ^ notable from outside as the thanedar. 

Showers outside thanedars came from Sarawan tribes, 

Jlv the Raisanis and Kurds (Todd, 1926: 29). The majority 
Tb thanedars, however, served in their own tribal territories. 

° • h officials often referred to thanashy tribal identification, e.g., 

T Mengal or Zehri thana. Most thanedars came from sardari 
tollies and it was not uncommon for a chiefs son to occupy the 
position. By 1923, there were fifteen thanas in Kaiat. 


Keyes and Ramsay’s analyses of the decline in satdati authotity we« 
Hlghtful in sevetal ways, as both displayed a sense "f 

committed to administering through 
occasion. Agency ofTioals 


of the initiating 


-'m 
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>«cptcd the way the presij. 

provided the recotntnendatirn ^ ft 

Keyes noted that the sardars '•’e -he , 




imaginary balance 
.,NG 
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'«ponMbili,y f„ 

•hemsdv„ ,0 Ag„,y "■= y,v,;'’i''- 

changes m the tribal nm * it t ^ rk^ 

« movt kack on fo,„„| 'Paano^ "'S, 

sardars were represented as '*'« 

r/'*^ J 'he thanedars to'n^ ^ 'heir 

*h^dars and sardars were at odH r“'' ^'^ck Z 

'heir differences R u ^ ^^'eine th t’ " o'her N 

»'»in„:::':„,t„': k"* -»>■ 

P»'i=y. B„,h 6Uoj ,0 ’“‘’i"' “'"’'"e?”*' 

*' »»u.iii., of s„do,i poii.io"„ 

■ba and .ho NoX a X >« 

sardari authority. 2 ^ Typically A actively 

"iboamon a. poll, f °'«*b ooo,;, X"'"'»''l 

"> v-,Xht xx"'*'""'" .oduX :t‘>’''”' 

'*A,o*ooould no. h.»,”boen'’a".',„°b]'''' '’'«X 

Poli.ical Advisor .o .he Khan. min.s.er), formerly, .hj 

i" rhe “l«nW .X,*Xe"b°XofX'“ 

of dobberare Br.nsh p«|i.y. -f V^aZintraTm 



10 • 

■" fra *ribject to appeal to an official 

Stan' Poli'ical Agent or, rarely, the PA 
of routinely referred to the sardars, who 

r en displeased at.the attempt to go around 

/ J 

leasing of Nasirabad, provides a rare 
J^rtn‘‘''^‘.”^tors recognizing a new opportunity.” When 
fl,c‘^''*'fttib^‘^^'”^ere extended into Kalat in 1843, cultivators 
in the project, and quick to understand 
'0 orrupt administration of the Khan’s officials 

^ vis-a-vis the Sindhi cultivators. In 1898, E.G. 
l’Vn'»6"‘^'‘''crmtnissioner, Baluchistan, reported that the 
Jiss'* jievenue complained about being short-changed 

'S'm=d •I’' 

^ ts They challenged their status as subjects of the 

»«*'' "“rzu tb« *')' p“'‘ 

on the g considered subjects of the British 

,>eBrinsb.a jl the same benefits as the Sindhis. 

Government. tvent to Jacobabad (Sindh) to register 

"1 Iven though such registration had no standing in Kalat. 
rLe overstated the cultivators willingness to accept 
Lritv The subtext of his report suggests that they 
ed the torinsic superiority of British governance, which is 
recognized However the Baloch did recognize the 

* '‘‘'•TCerCd them as Kalat subjects, and they devised 

Sii^ZS'y” Colvi. »l.b .. >» 

favour of it. 

Many tenants of the were^illing to 

against him and his na,bs when the Br.t.sn 
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RKMOTELY COlo 

as they were in Mastung in 1876 , 
hearings against Mir Khodadad Kh tl„ , 

involved arbirrar,. increases in n.ar=rr’ of r' '■ea 

°“'"8hr «iaure’orrt^^-n^ 

British did not hear complaints n„ ■ “r 'ane, 

widi whicl, tribal subjects turned fothVl’'''.^’"’-^''^ 
find alternative forms of mediation ^“gge Sa 






Agenca- efforts to persuade the Khan r , '' 

role in Kalat’s governance were vitiated°i u ’ ""“te co 
Mir Mahmud Khan. According to Deh ^ '*'‘=''ni„77''‘tii,, 

h-nte blind, and the 

effectively ‘the ruler of Kalar State with vast ^ >x. 

administration of the State for the next ten y '‘■a S; 

The British were committed to a top-down adn.- ■ 
produced a strucmral ignorance about tribal sub!!""’""" 'k*. 
rrforms were backtvard-looking. designed to restore ^ 
just balance benveen the colonizers and the tribal 
Keyes and Ramsay advocated reducing institutions 
they viewed as non-tribal. The sardars did not share th 
nostalgia behind the notion of a just balance, and in the tC 
years following Sandemans death, they adapted to the 
ranstraints imposed by the British, but each sardar pursued hU 
interests. The notion of a just balance that excluded tribal suh: 
was ftindamentally flawed. 


Notes 

1. Foreign to AGG, 5 May 1906. SAHSA, Sec. 6, File 222, Basra 6. 

2. 1 have been unable to resolve the extent of Mir Mahmud’s interaction with 
the sardars out of the pun-iew of the Agency. It is clear, for example, that the 
Kiian did take an active interest in the succession conflicts ofjhalawan. 

3. AGG to Foreign, 30 August 1912. lOR R/1/34/33, 
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T'he Politics ofch 


Altbouch lirhui , I -t KaUt which was no loiv^cr isolated Irom 

offleW, h,d fron, ,■ I unsc«<-"? 

Sandfn,.,n /k. ^■®^ '”“''’‘'ini(ic...L I ' ^ tW " ... i,, politiol reforms that w»uU loJ » 


lyntish rule wac n 

offleWs h,d managed to m "Ecd r,„„ 

Tor ntoi Znlr" Ct: "' A 

« 'rotated from ,l„ ,„j, 

r^motcoers was ondcrwrntrn ,'"’’ ‘' >’^d hr '.'^“dZ 

‘nbal governance and prc-couZ I 'h T 

nomictU,r..i _ ^ ^f^oJonial land i,.^ *'i 


governance and"pt /-'.c/es „ . 

'>on„cdeve/o;,n.entandedncar„ - r‘' ratg!' ‘“Elv.nn, 
“ -- «..n n,o':!:z^< 

Soyernance brrno,. ’. . “"E^^oJ/nc .in,._ . ."' 

"'Vos,’ 


governance becime in ’ • ^ a„ 

"’e "’"'•-"■S'/ ProbkmaZZ^ »f V„ 
^^>May,mudK/ianWonp • ^ ' 

^azir-i-azam'f Ck n, ‘ofluenced, wac 

J^n for sever.! Mam Jan H 

nationalists Tn candidate of the 

7 ^ ^ ^^^emony artenefed K u ^aJoch 

J^n was installed in I932 Th • ^ ^ohmmad 

^2. The vtcero, rook the occasion to 


,»,r nn*Tics or cH^scr 

with the sardars and cautioned him 
Kh-*^ n^nce** safdari authority, an apparent warning 
^ (Breseeg- 2CHVV. 212). Mohammad AtAtn 
*^*’'^*'^'*Jventful reifi^n ended with his death in \‘)3.'. 

j Yar Khan succeeded his father in l')33. he 

>.lir which was no loiv^er isolated from the 

i*'*^*^ unsettling India. The British Government was 

. n-- . 1 ^, political reforms that would lead to the 

c^fces ^-onsioei ^' 

■^nfiin? \^du Act. The Baluchistan nationalist 

^tS only a small cadre td' elites, had hccomc a 

^ politics. Ahmad Yar Khan himself cmhodicd 


CO— ^ politics. Ahmad Yar Khan himself cmhodicd 
“'^haf^cs in the Kalat State. He was horn in Unalai 
Baluchistan) in l‘)02. and spent his early years in the 
Id of his prandfather. the deposed Mir Khotladad Khan. 
^*^*'** educated by tutors and became llucnt in Urdu. Persian 
V* li'h. and was the lust Khan to hold official positions in 
ency. f‘t»* assistant to the A('iG. and later. a.s Adjutant 
l^^he^Zhob Militia. He was stationed in Cha^ai. where one of his 
duties was the surveillance of communist influence on the Iranian 
bolder (Baluch. 1975: 111-12). 

Shortly after his accession. Ahmad Yar Khan sought to resume sorne 
of the powers that had been taken by the British during the d^ades 
when Mir Mahmud Khan had refused to rule. The Khans formal 
request to assume the responsibilities of his position ^s 
accompanied by a supporting petition signed by the 

British were coopetativetoapoint a, ove,the year,Agen^^^^^^^^^ 

had repeatedly assured Calcutta that their intervenuons n^K 
were undertaken reluctantly, and were due to Jf- 

■ J • Tgv AGG drafted a catehil response. It has been my 

madequaces. The AGG drat ^ ^ 

„„pi»« “ 

>»lieve Your Highness capable, witn goo 
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ivciviL^ 1 


^vjlonial 


The Khan would consult the PA 


sardars. 


involve 


With regard to the last condition, the AGG exnhr-- i 
failure to consult would be regarded as a breach of^th" M 
tigreement. Under such circumstances, the AGG 
appropriate action, which might involve a reversion toTh '' 
^stem whereby the Political Agent exercises direct auth! 
the Sardars.” The AGG assured Ahmad Var Kha L! 7 
consrratnt on his power would remain confidential ^ 
confidenttality being offered was a deceptive t 

evaporate if the British believed that the Khan had vi'olateTt 

Je Khan the appearance of rule, contingent on him relinquishing 

They were also determined to keep a firm rein on the 
Khan mststmg that he consult the PA KaJat before issuing any 

- -P' 

e ieid, a young and inexperienced Assistant Political 


247 


wisely and well the onerous burden of r 
of the Sardars and their tribes.The a 

attractive terms: the Khan would assumn'""" an'"""ol 

jurisdiction of cases involving the sardars thfS 

be transferred to him; and he would take ch 

subsidies paid by Kalat. There wer/?^ 

Ahmad Yar Khan would have to accept 

which were: niost i^, 

I. No previous orders of the AGG or the PA 

without consultation. ^nuld be 

2. A sardar could be deposed only on the advice of 

3. Sardars would retain their access to the PA 




the 


p / 
j966- 

he 

ocO“' 

SOl«' 

asl 

CaltV'” 


.HBVOUTtCSOrCHXKCE 

For the first time a British otticial was 
Kalat State. Although Wakefield said 
„ta.. ”.Z a t>”‘'''Tascd on the need to sot, out *e management 
- u Rritish probably felt a stronger need to 
m the chief advisor to the Khan (WAefield 
cv''‘'"‘t'’tld was in many ways a good choice or both 
I,,*'/;,!), Lan He was energetic, ami-nationAiSt, and 

Btid* Mem-solving. Wakefield’s ingenuity was mantfest 

c nd to increase Kalat’s revenues, even, on one 
die way® ° otldng against the Interests of CAcutta. In 1933 , 

®“>"’ ""Tmemh!nt! took advantage of favourable duties on 
. Sindhi sil pjsni (Makian) tathet than Karachi. 

'fd^G !o stop the trade at Pasni. mefield’s tint 
lUtta asked the A ^ 33 p„ cent, vthtch 

„ove was to tais Karachi. Unsurprisingly, dtis did not 

::HAf ihe rate chared 

.tisfy Cal"^ , „ Pasni to that of Katachh but 

I S enjoyed a minor windfAl in import duties 
the ; In 1934. Wakefield enlisted the unpaid 

mfakefield. 1966: HM- 1" • Kachhi. He 

^ r British engineer to upgrade irngatio 
help “f ® idents who had immigrated to Sindh to 

encouraged former tes.de ^ 

return by providing advan ^„crion 

bumper crop that year, u He conspired with 

aroused Wakefield’s susp.c.on P ^ „ 

M®""d ear’s revenues from the grain sAes 

In the same year. 
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«e^.otelv coeo, 




K^chhi to inspect dams alontr , 
that the trip would be too dan^ero. H 

assistant in his place. Wakefieiri adyi, w 

in K-J.W i™ e^^"' ‘’■"iii'.h'"'' in 


.r was—ana ts—summed .7 *u, 

Sibi and Dhadur, why bother to creat" ‘ 

"■“ "■'■"" \%lcefieJd recvL 


inspect the dams. It was tk o -^iter ' f^rea '^r 

incult ° ooev’/, . 


«d’u.;;.ed : 7 -” 

and aavera; horaea periahe7 f ‘"’^"«'>ed 
rcrurncd to KaJat town. AAtnad y^ t), °"® ' 

tianeahjii coi-rJ-._ i_i 


altfi 


^^UgL 
n 5 


Bangalzai sardar had suggesTed th"^ 

V^^ro t.e«tan 0 ,61: Z o^'C i 

«oo', It indicate that Waiccfic/d had bc’^""'^ 
rh. .oJatiVc tciations between “’’'-t If '" >*.11 

:5 


XT . . ^ 

^gotiations between the Khan and the AGr I. 

se\erai issues concerning the disrnK • down 

^an and riie sardars. The British 

tAe Jeawan aardars’ aJWancea to the Khar. 'L'T*'' of 

Wd not accept the British right to appoint anS'7"'’ 

7 ^ British c/aimed that the treaty 0 ^ 187 ^ M 

uphofd sardari authoriij'. They areued tb /^ °‘’''S=‘^d then, ,« 

T r«tingy>,y^ recommendations in'‘L‘rJ^""1 

womtments. However. RedaeJh (, 997 - T^) 1 ' 

Bntish had no formal right to ano a . the 

negotiations the AGG Lted ^‘"■'"8 

ahou, what he cahed ‘the c"^ “"“rned 

Banga/zai and tehri sardari h ’ the 

roongandinezperienced Kh^ZTcT'^ ‘"dT 

Hoti/d practice ‘divide and rule’ ra ■ ^han 

^ndrtt/e tact,cs with the sardars.‘This was 




, -^'•darV 
"" otdj, '’''he "f 




,OCri.CS or CHANCE 


249 


g POU I 

an official of the government that 
comh'®^'°'^7ated\y in expanding the Indian 
.>r"‘''’j,ilst '.Tons between the British and the 

11^'";"^-’'"' ■‘'’ ht hgave Indians too much power, and the 
'"Tu for touring the princes at the eapense^J 
£»"’ 7 rtit'o^'^ « d u fot the same reason. The Act 

^‘?^gtess. ««-'’, “7f p,„,inces (British India), the Ptinedy 
!ed a 7 Lmissionet’s provinces (Wolpett. )993: 

r«77d a fc« ° ^ federation was eventually abandoned. 

S A'*"'*®" ntl were elected in 1937. The overwhelming 
caXtes pressured Jinnah to decide whether 
’’ cess of Congress cand P ^airasxar. as a unified 

.a _ r^A in Britisl 


. by the Act eventuated in Britisl, 

The politics set in "'“ 7 " j^^ B^fote this major realignment 

.eeptanceoftwo^^^^^^^^^^ struggled to fit Baluchistan 
rrf the subcontinent, colon question ot 

Baluchistan’s representation 7nance, long acknowledged 

highlighted Pro^>'7^“ *'’77des Thetewete serious difficulties 
but finessed by colonial au Baluchistan made 

at several levels. The provinc but its population was 

it technically eligible to )o,n A The participation of 

too small to include it as a sep jyn. The 

M.. s» a.ti" “'“' L,....... ."I 

^flange of leased territories. Agency 
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remotely COtONML 

further complicated the issue. 'Their ’ 
with the British Government’, meant 
leaders, who. according to Agency o^ 

determine whether to Join the Federatinr^^T^ ^’ 


accoramg to Agency of?).- , ^ '^«re 

determine whether to Join the Federation ^T ' 

that all, or even most of them, would agr ^'ShK 


o‘*ly: *6ht 

"■do,,. "Oprol^^ 


“S'ce to do 

Kh.ran exemplified the co„„/tu,io„^ „ 

.Snor^.r finessed in the past. When Aead^"”' ,, , 

y^th Sandeman in 1883. the Khan w^ ^ausJ. 

signed Ho„.evet. Aead Khan^d"::;-N 

Nausheneani sandar teas not a signatorv han^’"'* 

t^greement, on the other, however, L did^ '° ‘®76 u'*' die 

for the removaJ of Mir Khodadad Khan pT"'''"® 

fiirther muddied by the fact that Kh l ^be of 

the PA Chagai from 1911 „ 1920, gf”" P'«ed“' 


rbo PA Chagai fmm 1911 to 1920, giv" -f P'«ed 

-^.ncj-terrltot,. mther than part ofKiJae.Y^K?'"''^^^^^^^^ 

-ncoTtomted In Kalat in offidal governmen; maps^'”" bee, 


-^aps.^ 

the AGG and the nms’ly-conscituted Extern t atr 
m-t, grappled „*h these inconsistencies over st f" 

J939. tempers became short. The Government of f’f i- 
that It had aJuai-s been dear about Kharans h 

Khan and tooh exception to rheAGcT <o 

w ahirhed reso/ving Kharan’s status in the T " 

Khans failure to control Kharan char had f a ^ 

;d^P"dent.d V^en the Nausherwani NawaTasStL^ 

c/arify ills srarus, the AGG recnnnd ^ l l to 

Kalat State but was a member of the Baluch € 0 ^ 3 "°' 

tbr Khan was the head. Confederacy, of which 


Lasbela posed a simi/ar problem. In 1912 .he t 
to the Vicerov reo. ■ „ . wore directly 

q esting British recognition of Lasbelas 


the politics of change 


Kalat, pointing out that he, the jam had 
^encc the British for several generations. 

direct 

had a stronger case than Kharans, since the Jam 
-ecruably’ ___.cc»»e inripnendenr from the KVi 



^'ntents and purposes, independent from the Khan, 
J^owTedged.'^ If, as Denys Bray once suggested, Kalat 

l/-,ltta ^ axresc oc miirh a rreorirxn rvf the 


^ creation of the 

y _ 1 L \4 'TU<» RolnrVi C.nnfeHerar'mn was an 


nD€TCl OUJJf*^ 

clitics Baloch.‘‘‘ The Baloch Confederation was an 

ptitisH ° derived from Calcutta’s determination to protect 
fiction of Kalat as a native state ruled by the Khan, 
jjs fouoda^‘°” ^hich did have a territorial existence, however 

^jplike Kaa. ^he Baluch Confederation existed only in the 

^lonUUrchivc 


TbeKawt-KharanWar 

■ • h oronouncements on the status of Khatan pleased neither 
pritisn p _^ u„u-.u,,\UV, Vh-ir, Di«arisfaction 


ish pronouncements uii oceacca. a^a -^ 

• Ahmad Yar Khan not Nawab HabibuUah Khan. Dissatisfaction 
British policy probably contributed to Habibullah’s turn to 
Te longstanding Nausherwani land-dispute on the Kharan-^hagat 
k rder He was the third Nausherwani sardar to protest British 
daims there. The contested lands appeared to have figured in the 
tency’s strategy to control Kharan by flanking it from the north 
W south. In 1910. Habibullah’s father. Yaqub ^an. bad 
levies from Udgasht and Sohtagan 

he was assassinated in a palace plot in • , reiected 

Khan again claimed Sohtagan but once again the Britts 

i»d., H.HW'* ““ 
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remotely COLONUl 


The Nawab made the first moves in 
Khudabadan (Makran). Gor/ak had bee (kj 

in colonial Baluchistan, located in the 
Kharan and Jhalawan. In 1938, ^j 

troops to Mashkai with the aim of colJecti^*^^^ 
transit trade along the Kalat-Pasni Road 
was a claim to territorial control in pre-r- i a 

used some years earlier by the Bizenjo sarda^’'^^ 
border. Ahmad Yar Khan would have rer 
a challenge to his authority in Mashkai. 

Relations between the sardar and the Kh 
by a land dispute with a complicated T* , 

Mahmud Khan confirmed a Nausherwani 
sanaJMth unclear boundaries, but which ^OrioL’ 

neighbouring tract of Mastolad. In 1 900 ’ 

cultivating rights in Mastolad to a Biz ’ 

Muhammad Hasni sardar, ser\dng as the J9l8 

ro .//r„.„c and Sav. .[ 

1930. /„ J933. the Nausherwani chief da' a ‘"'«l ar„ 
uaehin his Gor;ak grant. The Khan’s ''’J' '^"'olaj f",, 

jirga to consider the case. In 1936 the PA V , “anted, 
evidence. The PA declined to send the case to a ■“ '^"S 

m favour of the Nawab, but the Khan oppealefTi. 

PA decided that the sanad held by the Nausherw '“"“'ding 
and awarded the land to the Khan. The PA was p h"‘' 
to favour the Khan, as Habibullah Khan was r/- 
demand that he cease collecting the sung. '”"’8 the British 

The case dragged on. with each party accusin l 
cerritorial encroachment. Ahmad Yar Khan upped th 
pointing out that Gorjak was a /W held on j ^ 


the 


the politics of change 253 

Nausherwani chief responded that Kalat had never 
1 Mastolad, arguing that the Nausherwanis held 


*rietary and judicial rights in the land. This kind of land 
probably not uncommon in pre-colonial times. When 
the Khan failed to protect his interests in a tract of land, 

° to effectively passed to an intermediary agent who 
a control, perhaps retaining the proprietary share for 
as the Muhammad Hasni sardar did for some years. Given 
ud Khans apparent disinterest in managing his estates, it is 
^^surpthiog that the Nausherwani sardar had been expanding his 
'“’'cTol in the Mashkai area. 

COOtr 

|<.hudabadan, the Nausherwanis were also claiming both 
nrietary and judicial rights. Khudabadan residents were of a 
^ scpd-tribal background, and non-resident Nausherwanis, Gichkis 
^d the Khan were the principal proprietors. The APA Makran 
reported to the PA Kalat, that prior to 1904, Khudabadan was, like 
other Makrani villages, administered by the nazim, acting as the 
Khan’s agent. In 1908, Nawab Nauroz Khan, grandfather of 
Habibullah Khan, was said to have ordered his naib to settle the 
Khudabadan cases himself. When the nazim complained to the PA 
Kalat, he was told not to interfere in cases involving only the 
Khudabadan residents. By 1931, the naib of Khudabadan, agent 
of the Nausherwani sardar, was settling cases that involved the 
Khan’s subjects with no objection from Mahmud Khan. 

While a newly-appointed AGG considered affairs in Gorjak, the 
Khan’s mastaufi (representative) in Panjghur (Makran), complained 
that the naib of Khudabadan was refusing requests to send residents 
involved in Panjghur cases to him. On 1 November 1939, the 
Nausherwani sardar telegraphed the AGG, asserting that the PA 
Kalat was ignoring his reports about the Khan’s 
Khudabadan’s administration. A few days later, Habibullah Khan 
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called Nausberwani notables to a meeting where he s 
support against Kalat. 

On 18 November, Kharans forces attacked and bum 
band, a Kalati post in Mashkai, capturing four KaJati sol!i 
sardars, in defiance of an Agency order, began to colj '’*• Kaj; 
and Ahmad Yar Khan proclaimed that the dispute Wqui/k 
the Balochi styde. The AGG urged him to hold back a 


in me --- - oack an^ 

levy-corps deal with the Kharan forces. He assured the Kh 
the sardar would be held accountable. The conflict seem^ 


c... — - -ct seemed 

when Kharans forces withdrew in the face of Kalat troo 
November, Ahmad Yar Khan met with the AGG and^^ 


3o 


defer retaliation against Kharan. However, the folfow^lj^^^ - 
Kharans forces re-occupied Malechband. In response. KaJat”^ 
occupied the Naushwerwani village of Patkin. and Ih''''*'' 
thereafter, took Malechband and Gorjak. On 6 December''"^*^ 
Khans chief minister and four Sarawani sardars went to Patki 
stop the fighting and arrange a withdrawal. 

Acruai hostilities were short and limited, but the Kaiat-Kharan 
conflict had important consequences. The British investigation • 
early 1940 clearly showed that the PA Kalat viewed Kharan as the 
aggressor and its sardar, Habibullah Khan, as repeatedly deceptive 
and uncooperative. He had retained his na/fi at Khudabadan 
despite British advice to replace him and had also failed to tell him 
to comply with the APAs orders, who, therefore, had continued to 
collect taxes in Khudabadan against British orders. Furthermore, 
Habibullah Khan had mounted a wily propaganda campaign. He 
turned out a series of letters to the AGG with charges against Kalat 
and claims that Kharan had always been independent. During the 
Agency's investigation in 1940, the sardar had mobilized petitions 
to the Viceroy from Kharanis in Sindh, alleging ongoing plundering 
by KaJars forces. There were occasional newspaper articles 


OLltlCS Of CH^NCE 

^ „ ..r, '7 The Khan had been 

of VC»'« dating tVte conflict and 

hc ve v/hh concern 

•' u<»ce 

JvilW ,«ty 

Thesl^antttol 


w large lashkar, wnwi 


medtocooperam t, forces would have aenwv^va 
.ote»<h"rA-''"T HS^e British not intervene^ 

be'*“"' totv over Khatan. had t nation of fault, 

TisW''''" Jo, Khan "<l“Tan a ji-X-". 

Tanriary British rather than ^ J ^ pA Kal^it 

^ flecided by the Briu dertrarcated. The IA ^ 

to h= „ thalawan botdet a iettet dated 18 

nded a public ftnding that 
' Te AGG, the PA and advocated 

reservations about thts. rol^awahHahibnilah*»' 

Thenta',othia.einntyJ^-^^^^^^^^^^^ 

“"'TrnityTetblmbebadonly he Ithe Otari «as 
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genuinely nervous about bis position and influence 
and Head of the Kalat Confederacy, if he ^ 

challenge. ” Up ^*^4, 

Although Calcutta took a harsh position 
pillaging by Kalats forces, the Colonial Offi to 

understood that plunder was legitimate spoils 
indigeneous subcontinental forces. It seems 


the politics of change 


justification for equal distribution of blame. How " 
position was based on wartime concerns. Kharan'^^'^^"’ 
the essentially uncontrolled borders of Afghanistan 
was concern that Habibullah Khan might intrigue with'^ 
or Persians or both if he is pressed too hard. He might 
the practice, which is not without precedent in Baluch' ^ 
abscond across the Frontier.’’® TTiere was particular c 
Iran, where, German presence and influence had 
J930s.'’ In an effort to obtain reliable surveillance in^^^ 
British sent an official to advise Habibullah Khan 
welcomed the envoy because be saw this as recognition 
status of equality' with Lasbela. Calcutta’s wartime policy div^'^^'^^ 
from the Agency's practical concerns in maintaining stabil’^^^^^ 
Kalat. The AGG was forced to deal with an angry AhmatTv'^ 
Khan, who saw the British rewarding the Nawab for his territo 
challenge to the Khans authority'. This determined the Kh ’ 

_I-.-__ i a- 


recalcitrant position vis-a-vis Agency officials at a 


particularly 


critical time. It led Ahmad Yar Khan to make decisions that had 
adverse consequences after the war. 

The Khan saw Kalat as victimized by Calcutta’s refusal to formally 
sanaion Habibullah Khan. The decision dishonoured him and 
damaged his relations with the sardars. Appealing to Article 5 of 
the 1876 treat}', Ahmad Yar Khan asked to open direct relations 
with the Government of India.What he had hoped to gain from 


leaf but perhaps he was not aware of the 
is Agency and Calcutta, and had lost 

Then again, he might have hoped that he 

cials at the higher levels to change their position. 
pcrs^'“^‘' 1 Calcutta acknowledged the Khan’s right to such 
^ opposed exercising it, pointing out that it was 
IP ^^^^tatio*'’ ' as all formal relations would continue to 

pA^^lat and the AGG.” Calcutta’s decision came 
^ British-Kalat relations, as the new Khan had 

criti^^ desire to resume the responsibilities of his office 

. 1 - 

**'’ he Government of India made anothei decision that 

f^ertnom. t confitmed the policy of tieating 

jienat=<l ^ independent of the Khan, though still fotmally 

fd^pTndancy of Kalat: 

c is a great diffetence benveen the AGG aenng as an athitrator 
“ ™o independent tulets and two patties, one of whom u 
re to the^other. The Khan claimed that a dispute between 
.ubotdma decided unde, fotide ^ °f dte 

r al he was an ordinary Kalat Sardar: the Chief of Khamn 
’llp^'rted by the unbroken practice of more than 50 years, re 
arbitration on such terms.” 

T Avrr* THF 1935 GOVERNMENT 

Bauochistan and the vj 

raised the question of voting pto k^Ue. Quetta, with 
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/bundation not only of our administration K 
edifice of Baluchistan/^^ When the AGG sof^^- 'vL 

the PAs, they expressed reservations a bout , 

process to thejirga system. They pointed c 




“ - —u c ^ I 

based on any proportional principle of parti - ^'"'"Sai 

body xshose process lent itself to electoral conT^^*'"*'’ 
compromising differences to arrive at an 4 

Furthermore, election through the>,W svste!!^^'^^*^ 
interests unrepresented.^^ "'ould 1^ 

The extensive correspondence bemeen Lo 
Quetta from 1933 to 1939 demonstrated^th 
r«onci/.ng the two systems of governance “‘>>111 

bureaucmtic regulations designed to protect desis 

India and ensure the quality of electoral candidates T 

in the Baluchistan Agency. When the Government'^n 
passed in London in 1935. Mir Ahmad Yar Khan 7 
about its effects on his State. WouJd KaJat remain^rr'^ 
separate from the other Princely States, without dirr^'*^' 
with the neu' Federal Assembiy, as the PA Kalat had^^'^ 

Or w^ou/d Kalat fall under the regulations reJatinl 
Princely States? If the latter were the case, Mir Ahmad Y ^ 
would have to decide whether to accede. When the AGG^ 
Calcuttas advice on these questions, the Foreign De 
responded that, under the provisions of the Act, a state^tha"'^”^ 
incapable of meeting the regulations would not be allowed'"'' 
federate, i.e. His Majesty' would not accept the Instrument of 
Accession. The Foreign Department also pointed out that if th 
^an urre allowed to accede, paramountcy would cease, and the 
Federation would not acknowledge any previous rights enjoyed by 
the s^dan, nor any such rights formerly granted to the Jam of 
I^heU. If the sardars were to objea to federating. His Majesty 
Mou/d not accept the Instrument of Accession. Given the 
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Id be tbe task of the AGG to sec that the 
it on, thus avoiding placing the British 


nuld be the tas.^ ... v... 

ccSr accession, thus avoiding placing the British 

^x;r„ 0 . ”si„g posWon. The PA's suggemou ,h« KaWt 

an state ‘to a great extent aloof trom the rest 




,a«' 


10 ' 


state ‘to a great extent aloof from the rest 
fronuer relations with the Federal 

and vrv. ,«r\rfMirape Ahmad Yar TChahs 


U vine no relations wnu v.ie leucidi 

a,.-l designed to encourage Ahmad Yar Khans 

’ *^^^ence and to prevent a royA embarrassment.^ 
for ^ was shelved during the war, and in 

subcontinent’s post-war politics, the anomalies 
^^'rap‘d ° • finessed as it was incorporated into the category 


TlCalat 
• ^ live 

-es of applying the reform regulations made it dear 
^bc ^Vie Agency needed to devise a unified position 

Calcutta an^^ constitutional 

^ that defended the Agency’s policies and practices 
history itt ^ ^ Weightman, wrote a lengthy memo 

to .g^,t He noted that there had been a longstanding 

t,ti this su ) Government of 

debate ^ » f federal. The Government of India had 

at the signing of the 1876 treaty, noung 
h Ln did not rule directly, but through the sutdats, 
'''' Sandeman stated that the Government of Kalat was 
f rr as the Khan had supreme authority in external affatts and 

'Si:.--”--- 
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Mahmud Khan agreed to them, which, under 
did. The Agency faced new challenges when Mah"^"^^ 
o govern and the sardars shirked their adminisr!!!^'^ r 


—tefi ^ 
led to an increase in the Agency’s staff, two Nat’ 
a Political Advisor to the Khan. 


British interference in Kalats domestic affairs b 
situation that the Government of l . 


wished 


^ons 




- '***«IX 5 I 

situation that the Government of India had 
although they sanctioned the staffing that made'^" 
Ramsay in 1912, and Terence Keyes, PA KaJat, in 


' — in ]< 

reforms directed toward persuading the Khan and 


possible 


perform their administrative duties, as 


According to Weightman, Calcutta’s response to K 
the constitutional question in 1926, ‘made it clear th * 
no idea what the constitution of KaJat was.’^° 




o„ 

V had 

Mir Mahmud Khan’s declining health inspired theAGG 
Johnston, to undertake yet another summary of KaJat s * . ^*‘*ck 

history'. Johnston foresaw the possibility that Mahmud 
successor might seek restoration of the powers accorded hi 
treaty of 1876. It was Johnston’s view that the British cl^jj 
permit him such independence. The AGG recommended d^ra 
up a new treaty with the ailing Mahmud Khan, but eventr^"!^ 
decided that the Khan was too sick to pursue the matter.^i ^ ^ 

Weightman, arguing from Keyes note of 1926, said that the British 
had underwritten the sardars' independence from the Khan whe 
Sandeman instituted the jirga as the basis of tribal governancT 
Keyes had rejected Calcuttas characterization of Kalat as a 
confederacy', arguing instead, that it was a ‘multiple federal state’ 
and the Khan embodied this multiplicity: autocratic ruler in his 
feudal overlord in the sardari p^rants held on the obligation 
ro support the Khan and provide warriors at his request, and head 


^^.pou-ncs or CHANGE 26t 

territories. Keyes daimed that at 
y the trioai ^ i t u \_ ^ 


‘Vial terruoiica. - 

. dcr>‘=>' *" t’''' 

ansP«'"' ^ a status supetiot to tVtt satdats, 

/‘!.V"‘«ct. ® Calcutta abandoned the effott to define 

J fell back on tealpoVitik; Kalat was a 
coopetative satdats ttumped the 
:,e and _„ronded this position, concluding; 






ivn'""'- aintaining coopetative saiu... -- 

^tightman seconded this position, concluding; 


tioP 
>nt‘' 


.^gaau- - 

. Wave a tranquil state on our lines of commumca- 
necessity tWe spread oi 

che event ot w 


in tn^ from external suuav-v-s via the state. We must 

ptopag^ something iess than justice ... the aan can 

di-'f”" tal^uthotity '''' 

uibal*""' 


32 


AS 


a 


area*- • - 

, constitutional history, Wighttnans report leaves 
’''“Tsired By appealing to Keyes's tortured analysis of the 

mult Pl= Wightman asserted that 

f d determined the impossibility of defining Kalats 
Cjcutta had d conclusion that, 

dCsrf treaty obligations, the Khan could not he allowed to 
strengthen his authority with the satdats. 

, . • « Kalats constitutional 

^ile the British devised their vein J 

histoty. Ahmad Vat Khan , central position 

the Khan’s account, mtsun h as a coVonU 

in Kalat s history since th . nding that led the Btmsh 

power on the scene. It was a ^own In 1S39. 

to murder Mir Mehtab ^ J itttrigues of sardars 

Subsequent “ tuccessots. The Khan. Vthe tbe 

arid the ignorance of Sa'bie'nans ^ ,tid 

British, portrayed Jt Quetta and tbe other leased 

friendship. It^ 
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lands were granted to the British. Ahmad V 


» ^mad Yar i 

events leading to Khodadad Khans remov nof 

Khans jurisdiction. He suggested that AGG 
aurhoriry in seeking sardari approval for ^ tK 

gownance. The Khan asserted that this ^ 

Tteari. It weakened Mahmud Klians author^ 
abuse and impoverishment of Ka/ats subje2 '8>s 

W/ and the states off,dais. Ahmad Yar fcl ^ 
rreaij^ that would reiterate the terms of for''"’ 

interests of both parties. He also requested th Prot ' 

Nushki and Nasirabad leases; control of subsid-^^"^^"*''on^^r 
restoration, with arrears, of a road-fUnd that h 
for many j^ears; and direct collection of vaf 
These proposed reforms would be announced 
Quetta.^ “ at a ' 


Khai 


Quetta. 

•n 

The creation of a revisionist history, even one c 
w}’^isc /meres... was a step in the developmenT''’r'' 

-denttm. Ahmad Yar KhanV selecriv.V was astute as“I ' 
most tgreg/ous British actions, svhile avoiding iss,„ u, "''"I th. 
of Quetta, which wou/d have been tantamount to ' 

Bnmh ysithdrayyal. In effect, the Khan sought a rre a 

replicate the basic terms of the Treaty of ] 876 ^b^^' 
subordinate the sardars. Ahmad Yar Khans attemr. ’ 
the Brfeh narrative of Kalar whiJe remaining loy^t 

an°dT coifed' 

and the sardars over the treaty wUh the KaJat State. 

The centra/ contradiction of the Ka/at State was that C I 
/■orma/it. recognized the Khan as its ruler while acknowle? 
de hero tnha/ governance. This was the problem en • ^ ' 

Aferettethera centuo- earlier, when he advocated militirs""^ 

- hach up the authoriV of the Khan. Calcutta’s goal o7s 
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al cost led it to go with Sandemans tribal 
Baluchistan Agency in general, were a 
c _Avenev officials and Calcutta cowltl 


tat ..D- -a -- a 

‘^ilc ctnpirC’ Agency officials and Calcutta could 

^ diction with finesse, but events, local and 
the up decades of ad hoc colonial policies 

frequent breaches of paramountcy. The 
P^pcte^l activist Khan, along with the proposed 

® j.gforms, revealed the cost of issues deferred and 
\itically isolated and undeveloped quasi-state, unfit to 
^ C the new Indian government. 

pyoocH Nationalist Movement 

unpromising ground for the growth of a nationalist 
population was scattered in encampments, villages 
There were few schools and literacy was rare, 
the only city in the Agency, was effectively British territory. 

^^'^her tribal chiefs nor Agency officials were sympathetic to such 
Yet the beginnings of a nationalist movement emerged in the 
^^^^^ 19208 , probably out of informal conversations among a small 
^^'^mber of educated Baluchis, who began to question colonial 
"o^rnance. The movement became mote organized as the 
Ciuman-e Ittehad-e-Balochan wa Baluchistan in the early 1930s 
Ider the leadership of Mir Yusuf Ali Magasi and Abdul AzizKurd. 

The founders of the Baloch nationalist movement came from 

different tribal and economic backgrounds. Yusuf AV> 

hlgassi. son oftbeMagassisardar,was educate at bomernt^^^^^ 

and Urdu. Abdul Axia Kurd’s father was a civ.l servant of Kal^A 
*ird early ntember « Iw 

was a labourer who had move te „ school m Mach and 
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Yuscf Ali Khans family went into exile * 

the sardar ran afoul ofMir Shams Shah U (Si,.. 

U'ozir (%-izier. minister). It svas during'thi H 

Khan 'imbibed Congress ideas.’ In 1929,'sh^"^'°'^ '^at 
returned to their home in Kachhi, Mir v * a*!' 

. uho„ U.., 

^ fo. Ml- Sh™, Sh.h b, „p|. 1^';'% 

reported this to be the first time that Conerer • 
in Kalat, and described the article as 'highly 
British recognized the threat posed by a non-tr'ib^'”*">fy’ 
on colonial relations and responded harshly to M foc^'*' 

jailed him for a year in Mastung (Sarawan) 

(1987: 151). Abdul Aziz Kurd and Magassi merdt!"" 

The Baloch nationalists, inspired by the grosvin 
Congress, developed at a contingent momenf the 

histor>-. The declining health of Mir Mahmud Kh 
maneuverings around the question of succession to th U 
When Mir Mohammed Azam Khan dismissed Shams Shah 
after his investiture, the Anjuman saw this as a victory bu 
probably due to Shams Shah’s backing of Mir Mahmud’s^*' ' 
the succession and not due to any efforts by the Anjuman”" 
Mohammed Azam Khan invited both Yusuf Khan Magassi"*''^ 
Abdul Aziz Kurd to a meeting, and according to Baloch {1%7 
152), the meeting was inconclusive but the Khan did warn Abdul 
Aziz Kurd that the Anjumans activism was dangerous. 

Tlic most significant accomplishment of the Anjuman was the 
organization of two All-India Baloch Conferences in 1932 and I933 
(Axmann, 2008: 148). Both were convened in Sindh, as the British 
would not have allowed such meetings in Quetta, the only easily 
a4xe^siblc location in Baluchistan. The first, at Jacobabad in 1932, 
attracted more than 200 people, including Abdus Samad Achakzai, 


.•r 
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nationalist leader (Breseeg, 2004: 215). Although 

w#»r<» nresenr. rhe Iparllnry 


pusHtn" Baloch were present, the leading sponsors 

tribal notables. As Axmann (2008; 149) 
to the executive board of the conference 
flf t*’* ihe the major tribes in Baluchistan. The ruler of 

chi*^* state, gave the presidential address, cautioning 
* "*”nst the dangers of negative politics (Baloch, 1987; 
1^ palo*^ ^^olutions passed at the conference reflect the 
‘*''4). Tl’® 'j*[nterests of those attending. They ranged from 
' forms the unification of all Baloch, economic 

cons'*'-*’" nd the expansion of educational facilities, to the 
4cvcloP"’'"'^^^^cbels. The unification of all the Baloch was a 
josinS ° j ^question. Just before the conference, the Anjuman 
coifP'**^*' jp of a ‘Greater Baluchistan’, that included some of 
pobl'®^^^ *erritories and parts of Punjab and Sindh (Breseeg. 2004: 
'**' * unification resolution called for joining the separately 

2l5)- ^ of Kalat and British Baluchistan, an indication 

,dmin^'«' i nts ppppsltlon to colonial rule and 

tb*' Raloch and Pushtun nationalisms as politically distinct 

Polon was confirmed by Abdus Samad Khan 
at the time. F Select Committee on 

Achakzai’s ^ 1933. He denounced both the 

ipdian Constitutional , collection of 

pCR and the customary 1 • ^ Shahijirga 

he ‘moods and fancies "..“h ,he constiment states 

* Che federal legislature ■7 ’Lely rulers. British 

of Kalat. Lasbela and Kharan. Lrn't’s Province under a 

Baluchistan would be govern , Achakiai’s proposal w« 

Chief Commissioner ^ of the standing rulers and 

designed to reassure the politic^ , •.* a new 

LLa muctuU unwieldy proposal- 

federated centre, 
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The second Baloch conference was con\ 

in 1933. The .agcnd.i echoed the concer'^'^'^ ^>’dc 

ye-ir reg.irding politiail, economic and ed^ Si 

•after the second conference, Abdul i 

the General Secretarj' of the Anjuman 

published several articles that challcnced"ru"''”‘ '">■ 

He advocated the return of the leased ter ' k’* 

integration of Marri-Bugti into the Kalarr"'” ''*'’'1 
the deposKion of Kurd before a .S/W,/?-Br^ 

recommended three years imprisonment m Sibf 

Tl A • rr 1 2004. a ''^^ick 

The Anjuman suffered a serious loss with | ^ 

Mir SWef Ali Maga-isi in the earthquake thar!! “"''^ely . 

1935. following which. Abdul Aziz Kurd of 

of the Anjuman. By this time, differences '^e in 

developed over the question of whether to k 

British in efforts for reform. The radicals opposI^Kt^ 

the British were the enemy (Baloch, 1987: 158 ) 'C 

a new, more activist Khan, probably intensified tff of 

moderates viewing it as an opportunity to adva" 
controversial items on their agenda. The more radical*"'"^ *'« 

the Anjuman in 1937 and formed the Kalat State H 

(KSNP). The interests and tactics of the four parties^^th^' 
the sardars, the nationalists and the British, converged and d' 
in fluid, unstable ways. The local parties had a commo^int'''^'^^''* 
opposing colonial rule, but had very different ideas abr"*^"'" 
should replace it. The nationalists envisioned some "form'^''' 
representative government, while the Khan sought to regain pwen 
appropriated by the British. The sardars were not unified and thT 
tended to play opportunistic politics, some allying with the Khan 
some with the nationalists, and some with the British, often 
shifting their allegiances. Sardari politics were particularly unstable 
and disruptive. At one moment the sardars allied with the Khan 
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titioning the Khan to ‘assume direct control 
jjic ^^‘^‘^^lyr^^O^hen the British failed to rake the petition 
abandoned the project. At another moment, 
sly, • ^tri tied to disrupt Wakefield’s relations with the 

'mining the Khan’s standing with Agency officials, 
j thus alliances enabled the British to play their 

fhS’®''' “ of dominate. 


1 '' 

I,. KSNP and Ahmad Yar Khan were 

gelat'®"* '’‘‘prst, as both sought reforms in the state and both 
coop'f*"''*' “'rb the sardars. Writing some years after the fact, 
^vanted his agenda when he assumed the throne. 

d to enlist the support of political activists of all 
H<= ’’“'^^nd to ‘purge out' sardars aligned with the British 

petsuas'®"* “ Political realities soon led him to drop the 

] make overtures to the sardars. As the KSNP became the 
P“'®' out in Kalat politics, it accelerated both its criticism of 
"‘‘‘‘''"Tars and its demand for a representative government. On 
f Te war the KSNP could claim some success. Althoug 

.heeveof th new 

., was still a state employees, and it persuaded the 

bXh a few taxes (Baloch. 1987: 155-6). These modest 
Khan to ^‘boBsh a n^eials. 

achievements did not ^astung 

Tribal forces disrupted the annu f ^ petition to 

^ ^ in 1939 The Shawani sardar submitted a p 

(Sarawan) m iJOA expulsion of KSNl 

Umad Yar Khan, de-nd. the^a^J^^^ ^^P 

leaders and banning of the P ^ ^ (Dehwar, 1994. 

“ks.. w™- ™ “^'ir “i. Q- *-t 

266 - 8 ), who established the 9 , was 

i„.L »,id w-' Sn t “"rn 

Even as the ,ies with the Congress. 

Resolution, noin 
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KSNP joined the All-India Peoples States n 
closely aligned with Congress (Axmann 

’ 

In the final years before the war, the Brit' ^ 

Khan, maneuvered with an eye towards ^ 

The Khan sought legal advice from ^ 

League, regarding Ka/ats status (Baluch. 197 ^ 
worked to retain control of the Kh ^ ^ 

attempting to sort out Kalat’s position T-^r ^ 

Imperial reform. The KSNP allied with rh ^ 

unifted Kalat State that included Kbaran J 
Bugti territories. The Khan and the sard 
strategies of alliance against the British anT-^^"^^^ 
each other for British support. ^ "^^^P^dtiZ"^ 

The struggle between the Congress and rb k ^ 
h.d barely begun wf,e„ the A„;uma„ ^>8Ue i„ , 

surpns,ng ,h., Bdoch n.rionai/.ts turned to r- '' k 

w.n ^ tAe Muslin, U^gue gathered strength i 

uniFted Islamic state conWeted with rb P^^tform 

^rhnugh the B^och nationalists differed L to 
should be greater autonomy Mtbin some form F ” 8o 
post-colon,al Ind,an government or an independent *"'> 
all were wary of a Baluchistan submerged witbm ^ 

«are (Redaelli. 1997: 146). ^ kl^. 

In the late 1930s. the Muslim League had m- • , 

Baluchistan. It was essentially a one-man o P''“ence i„ 

The League attracted a small following thar " ^^’')- 

Pnshrun For h/s parr, Ahmad Var Khan viewed 

" to KaJat, where Hind b 
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. the sardars. but the KSNP’s antipathy to PaVdstan 
j^an consequences in the postwar period. 


ah.'' 




of 


■ * 

ficantly in any party s agenda. All of them—the British, 
f.p and the sardars—were committed to maintaining the 

.^1 land-tenures. Agency policy stabilized the system by 
pre'<^°'.‘^"^j^„a-disputes and setting boundaries. The marginalization 
^ediat‘”^_^ .^yas related to the historical conditions of early 

nationalism. British colonialism in Balochistan was 
political, and to the extent that the Agency’s ofFvcials 
encourage any economic development, they directed their 
leased niabets of Nasirabad and Nushki, and of British 


-War Baluchistan was dominated by a struggle 
the elite actors, and economic reform did not 


efforts t 


,, where they took the overlord’s share from most of the 


Baluchistan, 

Itivated land. As the dominating party in Baluchistan, the British 
^ere determined to control the distribution of power. The Khan 
j^d the sardars, whose economies benefited from British 
administration, engaged the colonial state at the political level. The 
nationalists, constrained by the power of the other actors, focused 
on sardari exploitation, which they saw as the barrier to political 
and economic reform. 


In 1940, the British established the Council of National Defence, 
an organization to integrate the rulers of the Native States and 
strengthen their loyalty to Great Britain.^® Ahmad Yar Khan, still 
angry about British failure to sanction Kharan, was not Inclined to 
ao the AGG’s bidding. He declined to join the Council on the 
grounds that Kalat was not an Indian native state. The Govetnment 
of India was not pleased, as Ahmad Yar Khan was the only invited 
ruler to refuse what the British clearly viewed as an ‘honour. 
Calcutta pressured the AGG to persuade Ahmad Yat ^an to 

. . 1 _ turn nressuted Ahmad 
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Vai- Khan, pointing out that this was no ordi 
should be accepted. The Khan wrote dir "’'''tat' 

sttessing Kalat’s independence and staring tharh ^ 
aloof from Indian affairs. External Affairs (fo ^ to 

Department) again urged the AGG to obtain 


ajooi ..wans, external Affairs 

Department) again urged the AGG to obtain th V 

to Join. This time Ahmad Yar Khan yielded b ^ 

conditions: ’ '''itb 

1. His agreement ^vould in no way alter l 
/Chanare. nor wnnM 


-- way aiter 

faan^t., nor v,ou/d hU p,r,ic/p„,„„ 

any subsequent governmental body to • 

^ Joi^ 


2 . «‘'“'ouW„„r 6 e obliged roa„c„d„eet,„*, . 

^ personal roprosenrarive, who would bo allf: "“'d 

meetings. attend 


Those conditions were unacceptablo ,o the Govorn 


"-'iuiawn, with the as^..r 

^Jians decision in no way altered Kalac's statue t 

Redselli (1997: 177) points out. the ‘ossuron ■ u . 

wil/ be unchanged by the Khans action is b ‘ 

reiection of his claim that Kalat was an indepenZl""'^ “ * 
native, stare. Pendent, rather t 


Redaelli views Ahmad Yar Khan’s refusal to 
Council of Defence was a critical mistake The 
stance during the critical wartime period led the B -I ' 
W despite his frequent avowals of loyalty The Bal 'T 
roo. rurned away from him, wbi/e yin^ L, ? 

H-ori-og around him. ’Mir Ahmad Yar Kh b 
precipitate what he had desperately tried to I 
■T’ergmg of his state with the possible future 
irtdian subcontinent’ (Redaelli. Wy. iL t “'"'''e 


local 


% 
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he rise of Islamic nationalism in India. 


• e the rise oi 

d igoor“’p most adroit statesmanship 

-eiTis o'' ‘ ^ __ rXesWv different outcome. Once the 


eiy ui«EE A.- 

I t scc»“- ^ substantially different outcome. Once the 

"Eithe. tWey no, .he Muslim League 
Jon independent or semi-autonomous Kalat 

..h ..onortea ao ,_ ._ 


„rted a" *-- 

p.- . bav': s'lpP j. on the border of the new state. In the scant 
’ od of the war, when the ban on political activity 
*^^^the birth of Pakistan, politics In Balochlstan 
y^^^liftcd* . local. There was little sense that events 

'•'^^Tndla would eventually determine the future of 
foldh'S ^ pre-war pattern of unstable alliance was now 
the rapid proliferation of organizations. Ahmad Yar 
ed to pursue his vision of an independent state, while 
^^^Q^olals worked to maintain control of the political arena. 
‘^°"Ls more easily done In British Baluchistan, where they had 
.j-bis biad in Kalat. There were two significant 

freer hanu . „ . , . 1 »* 


orga" 


'] ons in British Baluchistan; the Muslim League, headed 
lizatio 1 11 ALJ..-C_j 


by Q-^^‘ ^ 


Isa, and the Anjuman-i-Watan, founded by Abdus Samad 
\ k ai in 1938- Anjuman sought constitutional reform and 
allied with the Congress Party. Achakzai established a 
^ewspaper, Istiqlal, in Quetta, which was shut down from time to 
ti^e but it reported on local politics throughout the 1940s and 
1950 s. It was mentioned with some frequency in the official 
Fortnightly Reports, usually for its critical stance on local 
organiiations and their leaders.” Achakiai had dose relations with 
Abdul Ghaffat Khan, leadet of the Khudai Khidmatgat in the 
NWFP (now renamed Khybet Pakhtunkhwa-KP).“ The Anjuman 
lacked the support-base of the Khudai Khidmatgt and was in an 
increasingly vulnerable position vis-a-vis the Ptovmc.al Mus im 
League. In 1948, Qaxi Isa took legal action aga.nst Achato for 
what was called disruptive propaganda in his newspaper, t oug 
Abdus Samad was only briefly detained on that occaston hts 
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CV 


continuing activism, however, led frequ^ i 
detention. Anjuman-i-Watan was essentially a ^p\ 

and Achakzais frequent imprisonment indicatcr°'^'^‘’“ '^oy'‘f 
of the Agency’s officials in British Baluchistan 
Anjuman’s support in the Puslitun areas is n 
Axmann (2008: 165) speculates that in the 
close to that of the Muslim League. ' 


Colonial authorities employed several tactics to d* 




'^“'-UCS to rl* 

organizations. Police in Quetta kept political P°liti 

surs-eillance and reported to the AGG’s office cT"'"®' ' 

compiled dossiers on the leading activists that were 
orders externing them from their core supporter!'^h-'* 
cases such leaders were transferred out of Baluchi * 
effective tactic with the Railway Workers’ Union an 

strike in 1947. However, by 1948, the police repor^^ ^ 
Quetta Railway Trade Workers Union had collapsed 
its leaders getting frequently transferred. British ofFiciaTs ^ 
of the unions because they believed that nationalT^^^ 
encouraging their activism.““ 

When local protests persisted or escalated, multiple inr^ 

_.ji.. j_ _I ^ . r Were 


rapidly drawn in. In December 1945, four local chiefs fro 
Nushki area wrote to the PA Chagai, stating that Gul Khan 
a prominent member of the KSNP, had organized a political 


I party. 

They further stated that such parties were prohibited in thei 
frontier area: ‘Tribes have maintained the peace, and now we fear 
the leaders of this party (KSNP) will meddle in our affairs.’**^ The 
feared meddling involved octroi—import—taxes in Nushki, which 
the new’ organization had publicly criticized. In January 1946, the 
PA Chagai reported a ‘plot to discredit senior officials.’ The plot 
consisted of circulating stories about administrative mismanagement 
and gambling in which some officials were engaged. Gul Khan 
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a as a plotter, along with Maulvi Ghulam Haider. 
• ted with the KSNP, was said to have attended a 
Dcoband (India). He had applied for permission 
fcss in Nushki, but the PA had rejected the request, 

a decided to visit Nushki, where he met with a 

ompli^loing about irregularities in rationing of wheat, 
g led the AGG to see these complaints as fueled 

^‘^^(ish die Badini tribe that took any opportunity to 

a Inoth functioning of the administration. 

^jstruc^' 

^ were two disputes raging in Chagai: the issue 

thb P nationalists opposing the sardars’ traditional right 

taxes* ^ question of rationing irregularities, which pitted 
to nationalists and the Badini faction against the 

ration and the sardars, whom the nationalists charged were 
^^^**^^iainc—and perhaps selling—the publics wheat rations. The 
^^established order in Chagai by expelling Gul Khan Nasir 
Kalat and bringing seven others before a jirga. The jirga 
^"‘’"’mrnended taking security bonds for good behaviour in the 
nt of Rs5,000 from each man, while any form of ‘public 
was also temporarily prohibited in Nushki. 

arc Savidge. who held office in 1948-49. had his hands ft.ll as 

not represent Pushtun interests h^^ ^PP 

was perhaps only »" "P® image' of the Muslim League as a 

ill-advised, as it reinforced have been a logical candidate 

Pushtun organization. Qaz.^ ^^11 (Axmann. 
for this position and was sa. jae to h.s 

2008: 114). but it appears that hew 
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reputation for difficult behaviour. In any 
ethnicity alienated the Baloch sardars and in^^^* ^sa’ 
in a loose federation. The sardars professed * 0 " ' to 

claimed that they could guarantee the lov^I.?^*''^ 

,h^ for ,h, U.8„nlV Wbi" 4 

charged that the sardars were unrepresentativ^ 

and advocated the elections of these sardars ‘ K 

ars. '^°'’sib|. 

On the eve of the subcontinent’s partition Ak 
1946, submitted a final appeal to the CabinerJ ■ 

acceptance of Kalat as an independent state Th r ’k” 

had a mandate to devise a plan that would all ^‘*«i 


to 


‘On 


vvould all 

Government to transfer power to a single un’ 
include British India and the Princely States. Thr'^i!'’*' 

appeal 


was essentially a legal brief in the form of thre 
prepared by Sir Sa)yid Sultan Ahmad, a distinguilhld'"""'"'"'’'*" 
international law. They supported the Khan’s claim thar^ 
not a Princely State but rather an independent ally of^he 
The British Government’s termination of past treatL^ 
therefore, restore Kalat’s pre-colonial independencr^ l'’ 
Kharan, and the Marri-Bugti territories, historically connect d 
Kalat, should be included in the transfer of power along with 
leased lands of Quetta, Nasirabad and Nushki.^^ The argum^^^ 
ignored the realities on the ground, as it was ultimately milit 
force that had maintained Kalat during the British period 
Imperial anomalies that had developed when Kalat was a 
‘remotely governed’ space in the Indian Empire, were not 
acceptable to the new state emerging from Imperial dissolution 
The failure of the Cabinet Mission postponed the resolution of 
Kalat’s status, but the Khan must have realized that the British 
were not sympathetic to his aspirations. The future of Kalat 
would rest with a successor state. 


. .jh Baluchistan was settled by a Special Jhga in June 
^^^fpritis^ reluctance, both the Congress and the Muslim 
.fhc ‘*^ith gritish argument that it would be impossible 

1^ uc representative body in the time available. The 

^ ,rit0tc * . c Piubtun chiefs and reDresenrarivc. nf .k. 


uc more representative oouy in me time available. T 

j^eit^^jtitut^ * osed of Pushtun chiefs and representatives of the 
was cuutP In a controversial referendum, the 

li*f j Pakistan, and British Baluchistan became a 


a • ‘oal Commiucc. m .1 icicrcnaum, tn 

join Pakistan, and British Baluchistan became 
province under jinnah’s authority.^ 


^er independence 

between the founding of Pakistan in 1947 and the 
of One Unit in 1956 were characterized by impractical 
iinp^^^^^^^tual distrust, and retrograde politics. The new nation 
visio^^’ with a series of daunting problems: resettlement of 
grapP^^ refugees, shortages of trained personnel in the 
i^illions military, and the integration of the two wings of 

bureaucracy 

East and West Pakistan. 

rvins out of a new Muslim-majority state of Pakistan from 
■‘■‘’.'t ,„aia had been the vision of the Muslim League’s leadership, 

"'"fo ih f,.. .h. Un^d » I. -di. ..d ,K, 

e *us refugees in the new state. Many of those who became 

f wL Pakistan at partition had little commitment, 
citizens of West 1 ak.stan P 

'■"'‘trt'raTgrpost-colonia. union, the Pakistani 
British desire for sing P able party vis-a-v.s 

leadership saw their county 

India. Political constraints 1 ,he 

cautiously in their relations with 

circumstances, it is not Pakistan at first. Nor 

‘ “m M • d«p "t 

t- crnrisine that tne _ Pakistan. 
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This distrust, combined with ignorance 
between the Khan and Pakistani officials ^cj 

Fell, who had held several postings in B / ** 

Khan's staff in 1947. He represented 




•atior 


ioine>^ 




the 


and 
Was 
‘Indian 
•^^fnis 
istent, 


t/.c Kh^, .-ouU .eck /eg.’, coun J 

bound by previous treaties between Kniar 
Government. In the nteant/tne. Pakistan would „b 
of such treaties. The standstill agreement was internai?'^^ 
acknowledging Kalat's independence while ^^'"“"“«ent, 
constituting Pakistan as the ‘legal, constitution ran^T'^’ 
successor of the British.’As Artmann ( 2007 - 211 )’ 

W she effect of‘putting the future existence of ZZ"" ''''' 
at the mercy of Pakistan.’ of 

Shortly after independence on 14 August Ah™ J v 
-Icclared Kalat independent and promu/glei’ a co„^ 

pptr Ho.!,, tooipnilog ,l, Kt* 


the 
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tell, who had held several postings in B / 

Khan’s staff in 1947. He represented Kalat in 

British and the new state of Pakistan. Fell f 
he dealt with, to be woefully uninformed 
was opposition to Fell's appointment from 
Col. A.B.S. Shah, Minister of States and Frond 
Fell was never friendly to Pakistan and r 
suspected be was double-dealing.' Fell in . the en^ 

Kalat would have to accede to Pakistan evem ' n'"’ 
the terms offered by the Pakistanis to be ins f 

'"S'^ns.nVt and b 

The year 1947 was critical in Ka/at-Governm 
relations. On 4 August, a few days before ind ’’^kis, 

Vat Khan signed a standstill agreement with f Ah„,’j 

that affirmed the independence of the Kala^ZZ 
the terms of the agreement, both the Governme 
the Khan, would seek legal counsel oe ° ^^^istar 


According to Agha Nasir Khan, who was then 


halawan, (district) jirgas constituted the 

por ] cg election was conducted on a non-party basis 

Cf a^nd ^ fT_j__*_ 1 


iO r 

o^227'-^)- Under the circumstances, the 




9008: 22/'-oi' ..vue apparent 

• KSNP candidates is somewhat surprising. At their 

both the Dar-ul Awam and the Dar-ul Khas passed 
first affirming the independence of Kalat and s-- 


titution also established a Council of Ministers, a body 
fbe jbe Khan, who appointed its members. They had 

conttf ^^^ponsibilities and served at his convenience (Baloch, 
jdvisoty^^^ -Yhe Khan had the right to appoint ten of the forty-six 
^^^^bers of the Upper House and five of the fifty-five members of 
'^^*Lower House. This was a constitutional monarchy with a very 
monarch. As Baloch (1987: 180) points out, the constitution 
f address the status of Lasbela, Kharan and Makran. Thus 

be spatial dimension of the state was finessed, as it had been earlier 
by the British.^® 

Even before independence, the Government of Pakistan had been 
trying to persuade^the Khan to sign the Agreement of Accession 
and relinquish his claims to the leased lands. The institution of the 
parliament in Kalat and the electoral success of the KSNP increased 
the Government of Pakistan’s determination to settle the Kalat issue 
as soon as possible. In March 1948, the Government of Pakistan 
announced separate accession agreements with the Jam of Usbela, 
the Nawab of Kharan and Sardar Bai Khan of Makran. Wrkox 
(1966; 104) points out that the terms of these agreements ce e 
foreign affairs, communications and defence to 

government, but left considerable latitude to the rukrs 

paramountcy. Bai Khan, a loca 


S with Pakistan. 


1 supporting 
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elevated to the newly-created position of the 
and was then authorized by the Government 
negoriare the status of Makran (Axmann. 2008 °^ 
Governmenr justiPied its legally questionable 
accessions on grounds that the Khan of 
disloyalty to Pakistan. Ahmad Yar Khan was ^ 
alliances with India and Afghanistan, charge of segL 

(Baloch, 1987: 187). The Khan attempted toT 
but few of them appeared.^’ The GovernmenT^”'' 
troops to Makran and Kalat, and on 27 March th^^ '^ov 
the Instrument of Accession to Pakistan. Th ^ 
protests, probably fomented by KSNP members. 
prominent nationalists w..carr«ced.and*eplr’'^«'^e; 
League (PML) stepped up its campaign against thri^^p'^'^H'o 

On 15 April 1958, the Khan’s brother, Agha Abd 
appealed to the Baloch to join him in rising „ “ . 

Accession. Like many dissidents before him, Abl,| 
into Alghanistan where he could await supporters and 
resistance but relatively few tribesmen answered his call 
to Dehwar (1994: 328-9). the nationalists were divided””''^'"* 
question of armed struggle. Some opposed the Prince’s ac 
grounds that there was insufficient Baloch support and 10 °" 
support from the Afghan government. Indeed, the Afeba” 

Abdul Karim to accept a refugee status or leave rhl cn 
(Breseeg, 2004:242). On 8 July, Abdul Karim’s forces crossedT'T 
mro PaJdstan but after a brief skirmish with Pakistani troops t 
surrendered. A special jirga recommended a fine of Rs5 000 a d 
ren years imprisonment for him. Other dissidents received vatio" 
fines 2 nd sentences. 

After the failed uprising, the Government of Pakistan pressured the 
Khan to terminate Douglas Fell’s contract. The Pakistanis claimed 



the wazir-i-azam, should be removed on 
incapable of dealing with palace intrigue, since 
l,!>t Karim’s plans. The 

'^^charge and argued for bell’s retention. Col. A.S.B. 
h mismanagement and inability to 

Pakistan elements in Kalat. The mismanagement 
5^ determined to be unfounded, but bell was 

*^^sSded to resign. Brigadier Purves, hired to upgrade 
was also removed, although charges against him 
^^t’s to his friendly relations with bell. Several Baloch 

,pP«>^^^f7hrKalat State vtcre also expelled." 

rnrnent of Pakistan had prevailed, but the greater 
'fhe bow to integrate Balochistan into the new state. 

238) points out that, essentially, the Government 
the British colonial system to each of the four acceding 
f Balochistan. In the new paramountcy, an Assistant Political 
° (APA) was appointed for each unit to advise the ruler and 
r minister {mzir-i-Azam\ Por Kalat, Ushela and Kharan, 

^ \ a return to the status quo ante, and it was reasonably 
HoUr, Makran proved to he more d«^ a 
*“°ve reminiscent of Mir Mahmud Khan, Nawab Ba, Khan refused 
de at least not on the terms set out by the Government of 

D I ran He resisted supervision, interfered with the AP , an 
Pakistan. \/ICPU directly, bypassing the 

APA. The Nawab’s intriguing, whiA comp 

the APA. was probably mevita e^^v^^ ji„„ges'’in Makran. 

internecine disputes coopetate in modetnalns 

Repeated efforts to petsuade B ^ ^n,inudd\n. atgued 

Makran were of no avad. In .^^eat to 

against maintaining e sep pedetal Govetntnent v^as 

*r:r» r..- 
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Kh^nn, *- - - st^tc can barely afford her c*:... 


j listing rij. 

cheap of administration and. until some 

_ 1.:^^ rh^ d«ert pay increased dividends, cann^. . ^ 


m^ng the desert p^y 

cost of ^ny reforms. ^ 


dividends, cannot c 




Bv 195^’ r^'=’ of Pakistan had succeeded ' 

federation agreements from the four rulers, and the 'r 
Scares Union (BSU) founded. h^^s an «pcnsive 
77ic acceding princes were granted tax-free prj,^. ^^*^tio„ 
receii-ed Rs425,000, Makran Rs200,000, Lasbela ^ai 

Kharan Rs61,000 (Wilcox, 1966: 150). KaJats State 
Rs4 1.500,000, vkhich had been frozen bv the Gov of 

Pakistan, were released to Mir Ahmad Yar Khan as of 

property. These securities were purchased from monies 
from the Khans rreasurx^ by AGG Browme in 1892 
forced abdication of Mir Khodadad Khan The the 

E. _u_. . . grounds for 


the seizure were dubious at best, which 
securities wrre returned to Ahmad Yar Khan. 


probabl 


the 

The BSU was ro have a chief minister appointed by the Co 
of Rulers and verted by the Government of Pakistan TTicr 
be a Legislathe Assembly nith rwenn'-eight elected represen'^^ 
jnJ roWif jppo/nted sirdirs. This Assembly would ch'"^” 
members o/'j cabinet to advise the Council of Rulers ta 
JOOS: 262). The Council was established, and it ptoduerd 
interim constitution. The UictW-Aww of Kalat was appointed tT 
chief minister for the Union. Howexer, the lepishr:,,- i / ^ 

’ '<^isiativc elections 

netrr rook place. anJ the Council deadlocked on most isc 
{VTiJeox. 1966: 151). 

At the mi Sibi Djrbur, a number of sardars presented a petition 
to the AGG ihit ailed for metsinn the BSU with the Balochistan 
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rccipit^r^*^ opposition from the Constituent 
jncc- ’^,^pj,Uisian (CAP), which was struggiing to create a 
“„sU«rion.tn o,der to forestall an open battle between 
*^*^*'*^ in tVic CAP and the Government's supporters, which 
*’*' merger of the states and provinces of "^Vst 

^ single unit, the states of BSU were designated 
*"a^. subject to the Chief Commissioner of Balochistan 
.jpcci^ representation in the provincial legislature. The states 

lyur linked to the province, but not integrated into it. Thus, 

^•ere tortured compromise, averted the immediate crisis by 

^ ratb^*^ ^ administration and allocation of the states. The 
postp ^ crisis of representation between the Eastern andXCcstem 
r country' was to prove more serious for Pakistan. In an 

effort t 
Pakistan 

St^CTOC * 


establish parity between the wings, the provinces of \t'est 
A*ere merged into a single province under the 'One Unit 
T 1955 and this marked the end of the Kalat polity. There 
,nsiderable resistance to One Unit in Balochistan with 
'^despread demonstrations in defiance of a ban on political action. 
' moved into Kalat tow n and detained the Khan, who was 


The army 


laced under house-arrest in Lahore. When the army attempted 
collect the tribesmens weapons, the resistance stiffened. Lashkars 
formed and engaged in guerilla tactics, especially In southern 
Jhalawan, for more than a year as the governments forces bombed 
villages believed to be supporting the rebels (Harrison, \ 98 V. 
27 - 8 ). In I 960 , representatives of the insurgents and t c 
eovernment met to end the hostilities. Apparently, the Baloch 
leaders believed they had an amnesty and 
with the government, but they were attested (Awan. WSh. 

Ml were hanged, save Satdat Nautoa Khan, who was g.ven a hfe 
sentence in view of bis advanced age. 
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ns of o„. u„i, i„ 

^tftoug/i.omosardors had accepted B„„ , 

Ha„,,,o„ aSS): ,he f. Balol ''’ "atio 

Msrri. A»ulhh Khan Moo„, "’'N 

uo„od ,„ ,h.w opposhinn roT, Th Bu 1*"'., 

iB^WorshipsofMenga/andM'B,^ 
VPo,„rod .ucc«.o„ „ere al '«Po.i """"'"t 


— ^ jsiuea. 

The reconstitution of rk 

;s. 7 :''-~rs, 5 ''‘...„. 


'On 




■'-‘oX.TpTt 

pX::: :x:xXn “ 

^»-'d/e., 2000: 5S>. «<Tied 

^ sAorr-/ived NAP-JUI r ;■ ■ '*"* 

Bslochistan after ,fte I 97 o°\‘"°" ®°''"n'nent «, 

BAurro and Tfte Peop/es’ Part"'”"' ‘’^O’^ghcVZ"'^'^ ‘■> 

Provinasl government. BhZ " ' Uth! 

"'^r/ng ,0 cenrre-prov/nce rioB seven '''^ 

residents of Balocbistan . rV file e 

^niann (2007: 234) nor "" of the Sui 


Of 
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. f2000: 286) believes that Bhutto deliber, l 
i^K Akbar Bugti against the NAP leadership. The ' 

escalating clashes. NAP engaged in an affirm ' ' 

replacing Punjabi civil servants with Baloch' 

‘"^"’^rially sensitive in the Punjabi-dominated police a 

ana dUotaet escalated actoss “ 

-^.-aissed the government after ten months ant^ u J' 
arrest'd. This led to a four-year insurgency' a'm^ 

.hallenB' '» ‘''' P"«ding uprising, 

The insurgency was centred in the Marti area u 
^ichammad Marri led a movemenr. the Paratls whl ^.1 f" 
active there for a number of years. He came from 1^"'* 
activists. He. along with his fathet and uncle wete i 
^ti-Btitish (and anti-sardar) activities during the l^r^l ^ 
,930s. He was an avowed Marxist-Leninis^with n 
Communist Party of Pakistan, which opposed separatist T '° ' 

on grounds that they undermined national liberation. Theirs 
atmed to estabhsh a l.berated space in the Matri atea. ftom whete 
th^ ccuU launch a full-scale struggle for an independent 
Balochtstan (Harnson. 1981: 29-33). The insurgency sparked a 
largely spontaneous uprising in Jhalawan. Self-selected leaders 
often students, organized guerilla bands that carried out hit-and- 
run attacks. 

The insurgents attacked army posts, ambushed military convoys 
and attacked trains. The army responded with ground and air 
attacks and destruction of crops. Estimates of insurgent numbers 
vary widely. At the high end, Harrison (1978:14l) estimates about 
50,000 Baloch were involved in the fighting, 11,500 of them in 
organized units. NAP claimed about 3,000 fighters. In 1974, the 
third year of the uprising, the insurgents intensified their campaign. 
In addition to hit-and-run raids, they disrupted rail and road links. 
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The army responded with expanded hef 
a major army attack in Chamalang Vallll^Zl' Tk 

herded a large number of Marris. ma/' ^di. v, 

children. The Marris --ub;ec;edTo\^^^'-m:>C 
gunsh.ps and straHng by fighr^r planes p, ^re 

wet. killed and almost a thousand caprured^ir ' 
of sheep and goats. The Pararis never full. 'vitj,, «^^ri|, 

Like many dissidents before them, the 

rhe Afghan government. They renamed thl *Upp7"’8 to 

Ltberation Front (BPLF). In Afnh Bain l ^'’orh 

di/Terences had come to rhe fore and int^""’''*'’’ id^ 

the BPLF, the 

»fi.rr Asmi«,ng the NAP^JUI governm^n, '» tl, 

T.lbot 0998: 224) sees it ss detailing hu eff P°''Mca|,/ ’> 
militsty to the civilian governmenr " '“bordi "V- 

"’"the 

ne expansion of higher education undet BK 

Wed tAcgtowtitofstudent activism, and „ 'h^ 197,. 

Baloch nationalist discourse. While the n ■ 'nte. j 

ro entphasiae the hetta.a, ot the LtT''"^ 
independence, the students were more /ntere 7 aft 

.ituatton orthe Baioch. The Baloch Students 
With Branches in Quetta and Karachi, generat (BSO) 

student leaders. Axman (2007: 422-8) argues th'"''?' "‘''“of 
Bad a protracted and problematic relationshin 
sardars. Internal dilFerences with regard to the s^rd ' 
cut w„h d,/Terences over militancy and mod 
contributed to chronic Tactionalism i„ the BSO and T'""' 
of spUnrer groups. Sardars have affiliated with 
student organizations in ways reminiscent of ,h "‘’^"doned 
colonial times, i^lthough BSO leaders were rel/T a'<=f 
r/ie sardars’ opportunistic politics and ^uthotitatiL l^th 


,e been 


the politics of change 
aifficult for them to become fully independent from 


General Ziaul Haq led a coup that overthrew Bhutto. Zia 
in imprisoned NAP leaders, offered amnesty to insurgent 
s released several thousand prisoners. The ban on politics 
'""“f the departure of the Mengal and Marri leaders to Europe 
“ derwrote a relatively calm period in nationalist politics. 

Axmann (2007; 608-10) argues that the parliamentary decade of 
^88-99 was detrimental to the Baloch nationalist movement. 

Pactional leaders struggled among themselves for power and 
parliamentary office. The more conservative nationalist sardars, 

^ith the advantage of vote banks, played electoral politics morl 
effectively, and the radical wing of the movement essentially 

disappeared. 

The Soviet invasion of Afghanistan in 1979 had significant long¬ 
term consequences for Balochistan. The war generated a flood of 
refugees, mostly Pushtun. It also led to a flood of outside funding, 
largely from the US, to support the mujahideen opposition to the 
Soviets. The Inter-Services Intelligence (ISI) of Pakistan, 
consolidated power by serving as a conduit for the distribution 
of weapons and funds to its client mujahadeen.^^ The presence of 
some 1.5 million refugees heightened tensions between the 
Baloch and Pushtuns. 

The JUI got more votes in the 1988 elections than it had received 
earlier, largely as a result of ethnic and sectarian tensions. Tims 
(nd; 20) reported some friction between the ]UI and Pakhtoonkhwa 
Milli Awami Party (PKMAP), a Pushtun nationalist organixtion, 
and the NAP during the elections. The nationalists accused the ]U1 
of enlisting support as well as illegal votes from Afghan refugees. 
The JUI complained that tribal leaders did not allow JUI workers 
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to campaign in their tcttitories. The status of religious 
was also a source of disagreement as many JUI supporters ! 
like to see the Zikris of Makran declared non-Muslim.57 
entered another coalition government with Baloch nationalists and 

independents legislators.^” 

Conducting a provincial census in Balochistan has been a politically 
charged project for many years. Past attempts at enumeration were 
met with such resistance that the census was postponed. A census, 
conducted under military supervision, was finally accomplished in 
1988. PKMAP, which had complained about past over-counting of 
the Baloch, boycotted the census, and many Pushtuns rejected the 
1988 results. Release of the 2012 census is likely to generate 


challenges from some of the parties. 


It is easy to criticize the Provincial Assembly, as almost all of the 
fifty-one elected members have ministerial portfolios, which means 
that there are more ministers than departments. The graft and 
corruption that plague the government at all levels, is a problem. 
Idowever, the assembly is an important political arena for 


negotiation in a province with two major ethnicities, both of which 
are highly factionalized. The national parties—PPP and the PML 


(N)_are well-represented, although their members pursue local 

agendas, sometimes at the expense of the party position. JUI, also 
a national party, has been the major Pushtun party since the first 
coalition government. The Baloch nationalist parties and 
Independents are also important in coalition-building. Sardars are 
distributed among the parties, and major sardars can usually count 
on tribal vote-banks. Forming a governing coalition is a complicated 
process, and the exchange of support for favours contributes to 
unsavoury reputation of the provincial government. 
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The Afterlife of Pararoountcy 


Although colonialism was imposed upon the col 
best seen as an ongoing negotiated relationship be 

unequal power. The aims of colonizers varied of 

The colonized, too, differed in terms of rh • tim. 

political organization and in the tactics and 
employed to mediate their lesser power. The 
several versions of colonialism in the land that be in 

Direct rule was imposed in large portions of Sindh 
where the construction of extensive irrigation work^^ 
agricultural yields that underwrote a new class of large lanr^^^^'* 
Paramountcy, the principle governing relations betw^'^"^^*' 
colonial state and the Khan of Kalat, was a very cons^^” 
variation of colonialism, and officials governed through a m^ed 
version of the pre-colonial political order. 

Just as colonialism varied in time and space, there was more than 
one path to decolonization. Pakistani independence was achieved 
through constitutional politics rather than a liberation struggle. 
Pakistan is ‘a nation forged not in reaction to a foreign colonial 
master, but in opposition to competing colonial subjects’ (Shaikh, 
2009: 43). These subjects came to be distinguished by religion, a 
differentiation that structured nationalist politics in the final 
decades of the Raj. Thus the idea of Pakistan was centred in 
Muslim rights rather than a state ideology (Nasr, 2001. 47). 
vision of Pakistan was largely held by Muslims from North 
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'">"y of *e officials and most 
" ,|,c of resources, unfamiliar 

^ rb "’’"f of the citizens of the new stare, the fledgling government 
aorsed local alliances estabhshed by the British. The decision to 
"Irk through local leaders, who were largely landlords, had 
Iporcant consequences. The old bonds of clientage continued to 
Lpe the lives of the newly-constituted citizens, and Pakistan was 
-distant abstraction for many. Political constraints foreclosed the 
ssibility of effective land-reform. 


'j'lie ethnic identities that shape Pakistani politics today were not 
created by the British, but colonial policies made them salient in 
ways. By giving local leaders a relatively free hand in 
administering their estates, the British distanced themselves from 
jhe subjects of these leaders. When the Government of Pakistan 
assumed these colonial relationships, it was at the expense of the 
state.' As Nasr (2001: 51) puts it, the state was born weak and 
lacked public support. 


Successive governments have dealt with the legitimation problem 
in two ways. First, they played on fears of neighbouring states, 
especially the threat posed by India. ‘Pakistan’s nationalism is 
primarily anti-Indian: this is the essence of the country’s identity’ 
(Jaffrelot 2002: 38). The second legitimation tactic has been to 
turn toward Islam when opposition to a sitting government is on 
the rise. Jalal (1995: 234) points out that tensions between an 
Islamic state and inclusive citizenship in a nation-state were 
inevitable, since Muslim nationhood does not support equal rights 
of citizenship. Bhutto and Zia both turned to an exclusionary Islam 
to legitimate their regimes.^ Shaikh (2009: 43) sees these actions 
as threatening the status of all non-Muslim minorities ‘who are now 
m danger of being increasingly regarded as compatriots sharing a 
common territory rather than as citizens with a claim to legal and 
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. . .olin^ ’ The narrowing of ‘state Islam’ has K 
'ting violence ngalnst Shias, who comprUe 
"■'* f national population (Talbot. 1998; 28). 20 


Per 


Tribalism and Nationalism 

Today Kalat denotes only a district in the province of fi,! ,. 

The largest province in terms of size, Balochistan has the 
population of all.’ Balochistan falls at the bottom „f '’"’"■st 
scale with regards to infent mortality, poverty and literacy,’^''’' 
the province attracts national attention, it is often i„ 
highlight its ongoing remoteness. The conditions—nationalism 
tribalism—that troubled relations between Kalat and Pakist,""'' 
the time of independence, continue to cause tension. De”-*' 
Zulfikar Ali Bhutto’s efforts to abolish sardari privileges in ^ 97 '^ 
sardars remain powerful players in the districts that were form ' 
Kalat. The adult sons of sardars, active since the early days of 
Pakistan, have by and large inherited their fathers’ powers. In th 
1990s, liberal newsweeklies ran articles detailing Pushtun-Baloch 
tensions and tribal vendettas. Although the articles are generally 
quite insightful in locating tribalism in the larger national and 
international context, the dominant image is the retrograde 
persistence of sardari power.'* 

Maintaining a tribal confederation under the guise of a native state 
worked well enough for the British, given their geostrategic aims 
in Balochistan. However, the status differences they encoded— 
tribal subject, British subject, or citizen, a racially reserved status 
for British and Europeans—are incongruent with a modern state, 
where citizenship is inclusive, based on a notion of status equality. 
The persistence of tribal governance today is an effect of state 
legitimacy compromised by corruption, indifference and lack of 
accountability. The institution of provincial governments in 1970 
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J a where state and local power commingle, where 

continuing to administer tribal 

''"‘^'^'i-nance- Criticism of the provincial government echoes the 

cs often leveled against the federal government—rampant 

''’"luptio"’ nepotism, and incompetence. This suggests that 

vernance problems in Balochistan cannot be explained solely in 

of'vhat Pakistanis find distinctive in the inhabitants, i.e. 

I- .V, and ethno-nationalism. 
tribalism anu 


tribalism and nationalism are not dichotomous processes in 
Balochistan- Although each has a vision at radical odds with 
the other, tribalism and nationalism are complexly interwoven, 
-phe nationalist movement arose within tribalism, and as long as 
sardars dominated the leadership, the movement did not transcend 
tribal identities. When the BSO' emerged, it struggled to find an 

independent political voice. 


The persistence of tribalism is rooted in the realm of daily life with 
its ordinary problems and conflicts. Here, subject-status dominates 
citizenship for many Baloch. Subjecthood has its own institutions: 
^ejirga and customary law descended from the Frontier Crimes 
Regulations. Mamdani (2001: 654) points out that civil law and 
customary law are radically different, the first being a language of 
rights that set limits to the exercise of power, while the language of 
custom confines the subject within power. Tribal affiliation is not 
the encompassing status that it once was, however. There is a 
shifting from tribe to ethnicity in process, evidenced in the rise of 
the Baloch nationalist movement. Recently the Pushtun refugees 
from the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan have amplified ethnicity 
as some Baloch are concerned about becoming a minority in the 
province. 


i 
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j nationalism have histories shaped by 

rl British, now the Pakistani government. The 

fhoth should be read against the instability and corr, 
history o j governments. There have been three 

followed by years of martial 

SIlwol ■oW'V "'»r n,.io„.|i,; 

„„ i,iW. Th«= P'™'** ”'*‘“”■1 

”■>«> ”"'"8 “'W in parli. 

poliiio .0 fc*' M«'' «pi“i“> "‘■I'in a Paki.,„i 


remotely colonial 


An important source of the continuing sardari authority ^ , 
onging use of the jirga to settle disputes. Today it 
government official who seeks to convene ^ jirga, usually bee. ' 
it will producearapid decision. ritus(1991: 185^9) notes thatT 
government convened t ^^'0 during the 1980s to adjudiea,' 

disputes that erupted into riots between Pushtun and Baloch 
transport workers. The government, that on the one hand deplores 
the continuing influence of sardars, yet on the other hand turns to 
tribal practice to resolve a labour dispute, is not only endorsing the 
jirga, it is extending its scope. In recent years, the jirga has 
expanded in other ways as well. From its base as a local assembly 
to deal with local disputes, it has been employed in the convening 
of all Baloch by the current Khan of Kalat, and by the Government 
of Pakistan in convening Pushtuns on both sides of the Pakistan- 
Afghanistan border. Most ironically. President Musharraf called for 
i jirga to address provincial-centre issues.^ 


A jirga may be an attractive option for a tribesperson because it is 
guided by familiar principles, and it is swift and relatively 
inexpensive while a court case typically goes on for years. The latter 
is perceived to be expensive, not only because lawyers need to be 
paid, but also because popular belief holds that one must bribe 
\’arious officials in order to obtain a desired result. Resort to jirga 


^ of logi.imq, .0 ,b, E"* P»., I»d.. 

.otcinoo 10 hold f f “Hrmlo., „,d,„ 

*,vieo-a Uim of ">9 ptond,, 

to petitioners. These audiences, toeethpr ° l ** '^'***®' 'disputes— 
ongoing public tribalism. '*’<= Ji'gas. enact an 

The contemporary is cleatly a 

and nationalistic elements. Like its coloni ] *^''"8 ‘"I’*! 

at different levels, from village to ethnicity''H 
both within and outside the state. From th 
is extra-judicial, a form of vigilantism ^ Perspective, it 

d«i,ion. y,>5« h.., b,c„ . ■ 

most non-tribal Pakistanis. Their cenrr,! „ • • • 

.. I . . , , position in a Pakistani 

thscourse marks a cr.t.cal distinction between a subject and a citizen 

that reinforces tribalism and constitutes Baloch as the ‘internal 
other of the state. The Baloch are seen as passive and gullible, 
either dominated by corrupt sardars or under the sway of 
nationalists engaged in treason. However, for many Baloch, the 
status of citizen offers little of the rights, duties and proteaions 
that citizenship normally confers. 

There is a tendency to view honour-killings as a distinctive tribal 
practice. Jirga decisions involving honour-killings get special 
attention in the national press. In fact, honour-killings are a 
national problem, as they occur throughout Pakistan. An honour- 
killing is an assertion that womens bodies are sites of masculine 
kin control. In this respect, it is an aspect of a wider tension 
between locality and the federal government. 
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V, manife« kill; ^ 

Tribal pra^ citizenship is ethnically Mediate. to 
cbscuie the „„r alone in developi 

P»kis«f • In the early years of Paki^t,^ 

nationalist ^nd the North-West Fronf 

'‘"‘'X'^Vtnnkhwa) as well. Jaff.lot (2002: 22 ;Ne, 

. the cases, a combination of repressive me/ *'SUes 
'j d access to government positions, defdsed the"'*''' *'"! 
rnl—sts have experienced the harsh repress-T^ 

L. the centre have been meager.^ -War,, 

Baloch grievance against the Government of Pakistan are , 

standing, and the fai^re o the government to address the^,^- 

(ucled the groia^h of the latest phase of the Baloch na^ ^ 

movement. These grievances-the suppression of fiai 

nationalism, the failure to invest in economic development *' 

the imposition of large-scale projects like Sui Gas and the’p'“^ 

of Gwadar without provincial input—have widespread su 

in Balochistan. These are not solely ‘tribal’ issues, they are e^” 

and economic issues, as well. The government’s willingness tol"^ 

them persist, unaddressed for more than half a century, enabled th^ 

crowth of a radical wing of the nationalist movement ® 

^ , . * '^^enever 

the opposition erupts into violence, successive governments h 

turned to force rather than choosing to negotiate. However ^ 

as tiijlc 

and experience have repeatedly shown, these issues do not le d 
themselves to military solutions. 

Two events, only months apart, were central to the recent escalati 
of violence in Balochistan. It is difficult to see these as anythi ^ 
other than the government’s determination to demonstrate its reld 
in the provina. In late 2005. despite growing resistance to the 
expanding mditary presence in the province and to the Gwadar 
•capon pro,ea. President Musharaf went to Kohlu to announce a 


the afterlife of paramountcy 

clcage of acvelopment projects for the district. His decision to go 
P was intended to demonstrate that the government coJd 
, itself at will, even within Marri territory. Federal 

in the Marri area, and 

I, ,he time the army w^ constructing a new cantonment in Kohlu. 

>ch The presidential party 

subjected to a rocket attack, which was termed as an 
.^sassination attempt by the government, and to which it reacted 
harshly. As Musharraf ordered more regular troops to Balochistan, 
the nationalist groups escalated their hit-and-run raids. 

In this tense environment of mutual hostility, Nawab Akbar Khan 
Bugti’s public opposition to the government was especially 
provocative. Prior to the Kohlu attack, Bugti had accused the 
government of a cover-up in a rape case at Dera Bugti.^ The 
Nawab, an agile and experienced politician, had a long record of 
opposition to the government’s policies related to the natural-gas 
projects at Sui. He deployed the rhetoric of tribal honour to 
pressure the government to pursue the case, in response to which 
government forces mounted a fierce attack on Dera Bugti. Militant 
nationalists responded with hit-and-run strikes, blowing up gas and 
rail lines, and attacking police posts. Intense rocketing damaged 
much of Dera Bugti, causing many of the residents to flee 
(Axmann, 2008a: 276-7). Bugti’s compound was repeatedly 
targeted, and he went into hiding. He continued his opposition to 
the government, and kept giving interviews to the national and 
international press. The army attacked his hideout in Kohlu and 
killed him in August 2006. Bugti’s death sparked widespread 
demonstrations in Balochistan, which continued despite a curfew 
and mass arrests in Quetta. 

The government calls this ethno-nationalist violence ‘terrorism, 
and resDonds with terrorism of its own. In turning to domestic 
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T-HE afterlife of paramountcy 

C they denied ordinary Baloch a voice. This is still a 
both the present and the future. 




jlenge 


2 . 


3. 


ted territoriality of ethnicity posed problems for the refugees 
1. ^vhosc language was the Urdu of North India and who had no 

[tnohap ^ yj^gy jjj become territorially clustered, 

in the Sindhi cities of Hyderabad and Karachi. In the early 1980s 
Moiahir Qaumi Movement (MQM), an organization representing the 
interests, emerged in Karachi (Verkaaik, 2004: 56-87). 

Tutto declared Qadianis (aka ‘Ahmedis’) to be non-Muslim, depriving them 
oftome citizenship rights. Zia extended this exclusion by criminalizing their 

rliims to Islcim. 

Balochistan comprises about 42 per cent of Pakistani territory', but contains 
I about 5 per cent of the national population (Cohen, 2004: 219-20).^ 

4 See for example. Tribes’ in Newsline, June 1993; The Politics of Vendetta, 

' in The Herald, September 1994; Traditional Justice and the Absent State. 

in The Herald, March 1999; ‘Holy Crusade’ in Newsline, January 1993; ‘Can 
Balochistan Survive?’ in The Herald, March 1992. 

5 Baloch sardars rejected this overture. See ‘BNP Rejects OfFicial Jtrga on 
Balochistan Issue: Ulterior Motive’, Dawn, 30 October 2006. 

6. According to Lieven (2011: ^A-7),jirgas are surprisingly popular today. T is 
should probably be read as an indictment of the justice system, althoug t 
is a hint of Imperial nostalgia in some of his elite informants. 

7 In 2010, the Government issued Aghaz-e-Haqooq-c-Balochistan, a wi c 
ranging set of proposals and recommendations regarding Balochistan. The 
proposals dealing with security have been criticized by the Baloch because 
they expand military presence in the province. The proposals dea mg wit 
mega-projects such as Gwadar Port and resource-extraction are also very 
controversial. Given the current mutual distrust, implementation of much o 
the package seems uncertain. 

8. Axmann (2008a; 262) dates the emergence of the militant a 
Liberation Army (BLA) to 2000. He argues that the ° ^ 

Muhammad Nawaz Marri, a longtime opponent of Nawab K air ux 

q. ;:":s:n of Pakistan Petroleum. The alleged rap^was 

an army officer whose father was said to be close to President us arra . 
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